

FOREWORD. 


SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYER, KC.S.L, C.I.E. 

I have great pleasure in complying with the request of the 
editorial committee to write a few words by way of introduction 
to the “Journal of Oriental Research,” Madras, which they are 
launching into existence. No justification is needed for the 
addition of a new periodical to the ranks of those devoted to the 
publication of the results of research in any field of investigation. 
The main conditions which decide its right to existence are 
whether its contents afford evidence of genuine scholarship and 
sound reasoning and possess sufficient originality. The time was, 
not long ago, when it used to be a standing and legitimate ground 
of complaint with the critics of our Universities and educational 
systems that they had failed to produce the taste or the capacity 
for original research, that the contribution of Indians to modern 
knowledge was scanty and that Indians had not learnt to take 
interest in the history and culture of their own country. The 
pioneers in the field of Oriental investigation were European 
scholars and some of them were men in the service of the Govern- 
ment, who devoted their snatches of leisure from administrative 
duties to the study of Oriental languages and literatures and the 
customs and institutions of the people of the country. Not that 
there were no Indians at all during those early years who cared 
for scholarly studies. Names like Sir Ramakrishna G. Bhandarkar, 
Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra and others readily occur to one’s mind, 
but these scholars were exceptional. For ages past the Hindus 
were notoriously indifferent to the value of history and the claims 
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of historical studies. It required several decades of western 
education and contact with western thought before the Indian 
mind could realise the value of history and of independent research. 

But a welcome change has come about within the last twenty 
years, during which the spirit of the Indian renaissance has mani- 
fested itself in various spheres of intellectual activity and has 
produced a considerable body of scholars acquainted with the 
Western methods of research and alive to the need for investigation 
in many fields, which had been previously left to the furrow of the 
European scholar. There has been a reawakening of curiosity 
in the minds of educated Indians in the past history of India and 
a keener appreciation of the heritage of Indian culture. The 
scholarly editing of unpublished works, the starting of new 
periodicals for publishing the results of research and the holding 
of annual conferences for the exchange and discussion of views 
among scholars bear witness to the intellectual revival to which 
I have referred. Some of the learned societies and the older 
Universities have realised the need for magazines of their own 
in which the results of the researches of their members could 
be published. It is not a day too soon that the promoters of this 
journal should have thought of starting a journal for the communi- 
cation of the results of Oriental scholarship in this part of the 
country. 

The Madras branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society used to 
publish a quarterly journal at one time under the editorship of 
Dr. G. Oppert, a former professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency 
College. But, owing to want of support, the journal languished 
and died about 40 years ago. Thanks to the foundation of a 
system of research studentships by the Madras University and the 
more intensive scheme of studies which has been introduced for 
the Honours examinations and the influence of Mr. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, the professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
Presidency College, who combines in himself the profundity of the 
pundit and the critical scholarship of the West, the desire for 
oriental research has been created and the need is felt for a suitable 
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medium of publication of the results of such research. The field 
for exploration is vast and the workers are still too few. There 
is no province in India which, at the present moment, enjoys a 
more well-deserved reputation for scholarship of the orthodox 
pundit type than Madras. It is high time that scholars in Madras 
should redeem themselves from the charge of sterility and give 
proof of the cultivation of Western methods of research, which are 
essential to the reconstruction of our past history and a correct 
appreciation of the value of our past civilisation and culture. 

The field which the journal sets before itself for exploration is 
to some extent indicated by the term “ Oriental Research ”. But, 
it will naturally be more intimately concerned with India than 
with other countries of the East. Within this sphere, it will 
publish the results of researches in linguistics, logic, literature, 
religion, philosophy, polity, sociology and all other subjects which 
are ordinarily recognised as falling within the scope of Oriental 
studies. In addition to the usual features of periodicals of this 
kind, it will lay stress upon a critical and comparative study of the 
methods and conclusions of the Hindu Sastras and an appraise- 
ment of their values in the evolution of thought and culture. The 
promoters of the journal wish to place before themselves a high 
ideal of scholarship. The fact that the undertaking owes its 
inspiration to Professor Kuppuswami Sastri, one of the foremost 
living Sanskrit scholars in India, is a guarantee of the high 
standard which the promoters have placed before themselves and 
wish to achieve. All lovers of oriental learning will join me in 
wishing the journal a successful career. 

P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYER. 
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Many a problem in the Cultural History of Anoient India 
reduces itself to one of who is who or which is which. There 
are several important problems of this kind which await solution 
in the various departments of Sanskrit Culture. Some interesting 
and useful data which are likely to facilitate the solution of these 
problems, have been collected in the course of my study and investigation. 
These data, it is proposed to make available to scholars in the seotions 
which follow. 

A. — Purva-Mimamsa, and Uttara-Mimamsa, 

[i. loarya-Sundara-Pandya, a great Mimamsaka and Vedantin of 
South India in the ante-Kaumdrila period, discovered,] 

Who is the author of the three verses quoted by ^rf £}amkara 
towards the end of the Samanvayadhikarana, in bis Brahma-sutra- 
bhaijya? What is his place in the history of Purva-Mimamsa and Uttara- 
Mimamsa ? At the outset, as a first instalment, these questions will be 
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considered, Sri Samkara cities at the end of the Samanvay adhikarana, 
(1 — 1 — 4) the following three verses, in support of his conclusion that all 
the ^astraio injunctions and pramanas cease to exist and function as 
such after the realisation of self as the supreme soul and as the only 
reality transcending all differences and limitations of good and evil. 

“? mK& nsr 0 *4% %<rar% 

Bfinorri^ i ?r ir^rr3'T^rlcrf?flT^#r ^ nprr- 

om% 0 i s 3TFf:— 

‘ sfNfaarr^sa^r i 

*rh% mm mi I! 

3T%s?IIc?Tl%Rr^ 5TT^ 5nTFtpmi?*R: I 
*T?W?TTOT^R | 

jthfof ti ’ ” 

Vaoaspati-misra, in his Bhamati , introduces these quotations thus : — 

“ 51%^ ^ngwfrT.’ 5 Presumably, Vaoaepati is here referring to 

some famous philosopher of established reputation for Brahman-realisa- 
tion, as the author of the three verses above cited. No further informa- 
tion about the name of this author or his work is furnished by Vaeaupati. 

The Ealpataru and the Parimala relating to this portion do not give 
us the required Information in this connection. None of the commen- 
taries on the Sutra Bbagya throws any light on the source of the verses 
in question, from the oldest Panoapadikd downward to the Snandagirfya, 
Ramanandlya and Brahma-vidyabharapa, certain unprinted and rare 
commentaries like the Prakatartha-vivarana and Oitgukha’s Bhatya- 
bhaw-prakaiika, not haing excepted. In fact, the P'anaapMika compli- 
cates the question by the misleading statement,— 

“ $if% jrpt ##<wi wm® — 

ifl m ft’ Wt& R 0” 

(vide p. 100, PaSoapadifea of the Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series). 
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Prakasatman* in ills Vivarana , does not say anything to remove the 
misapprehension whioh Padmapada’s observation might cause, that the 
verses under reference were produced by Samkara himself to summarise a 
lew of Ms important conclusions. 

Vaoaspati, however* Is quite clear that these verses were cited by 
Samkara from a work of an earlier Vedantin and omits to mention the 
name of that pre^Samkara Vedantin, probably because it was too well- 
known In his days to require specification, Atmasvarupa, who was a 
disciple of Naraslhmasvarupa and wrote a commentary called Brabodha - 
parisddhml on Pacimapaila's Panoapadika, throws some light on the 
source of the verses under consideration, This commentary has not 
bean printed anywhere and is represented by the paper manuscript 
described under B, No. 8225 of the. Triennial catalogue of the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library* Madras, In the concluding part 
of this commentary, the commentator introduces thus the extract from the 
Faficapadika given above: — 

“ #P5ft q^or^crT?rrc--5rf^t# ” 

This information about the author of these hitherto unidentified verses 
luckily receives further confirmation in the subjoined extract* with 
particular reference to the third verse^from Madh&vamantrm's Tdtparya - 
dlpikdt the well-known commentary on the Sfitasamhita 

“ ^ — - 

s %fPW5J?^t #3T?r: I 

z&M srapf <srra#f«i*rr<*. II ?r% | 

(vide p. 284 — Madras Sarada-mandiram edition of the 
Sutasamhifca-mukfcikhapda, eh. IV., verse, 12). 

In the vedhddyadhikarana (III-iii-25 sutra), Amalananda oifees the 
following verses from a treatise by Acarya-Sandara Papdya : — 
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5T=ffp2T: STf^pST^ SIFTO 1 II X II 

r%dr%^cf%Kii| <r<e 3 sn^fTt^n l 

spwt *jCr%sr&T^ ^fffSf^g^rr II | it i 

(p, 795— Kalpataru-mm?& Sagara Press, Bombay.) 

In the Balahaldihik irana of the T$ntravartik<i, Kumarilahbatta 
cites these three verses and two others aiao dealing with she same subjeot : 

“ ^ 

Rj«ro?iRffomM... i 

... ........... ...q^Tf5^>5WT II 

(verses 1 to 3 same as above) 

ifo qqfr foKHSW I 

cwifq grogft w?i r%dfeRf ii vil 

sRr%q ft igfqg ^ i 

aTR«n qvsqph «r% ii H ii” 

Tantravartika- Benares Sanskrit Series, pp. 852-853). 

Bhatta-somesyara’s Nyayasudha or Bdnaka, which ia the most 
authoritative oommantary on the Tantra-vdrtika, introduces the passage 
oited above, with the remark : — 

s[^i%3 $srt qsm- — arrf ” 

{Nyaya-sudhd p. 1228. Ohowkh- Sanskrit Series— Benares). 

Thufl, according to Bhatta Somesvara, all these five verses form a 
single illustrative unit by the same author ; and, according to Atnalananda, 
that author must be Acarya-Sundara-Pangya. By wayol briefly elucida- 
ting the subjeot-matter of these five verses, It would be useful to add in 
this connection that Sundara-Pap<Jya is here expounding the principle of 
STSIHqiq of the third chapter of the Purva-mimimsS, as distinguished from 
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the jnflsrpf of the tenth chapter through the illustration of a staircase 
from the ground- floor to the upper floor of a mansion. There are two 
rivals trying to get at a single fruit on the top of a mansion; for getting at 
it, they have but to reach the top-most step of the stairoase. One is 
anxious to forestall the other ; one of them has got She start of one step ana 
is standing on the first step, while the other is standing at the foot ; their 
spaed and progress being the same, the person who got the start of bis 
rival gets first at the fruit, while the other gets down disappointed, Even 
so, the particular type of qfW or annulment considered in the Bald 
baladhikarana of the third chapter is one of preclusion ; whereas the 
StTSW of the tenth chapter is of the nature of supersession. In this 
way, Aoarya Sundara-Pandya illustrates, in the five verses quoted above, 
the principle of and Kmmarila-bhatta is relying upon these 

verses as authority. In a similar strain, KumSrila is found quoting a 
versa at page 357 and another versa at pages 280 and 281, of the 
Tantramrtiha in support of his views : — 

(а) “ WT5 

(pp. 280, 281, Tantmmrtika, Benares.) 

(Nyaya-sudhi on {a) p. 393 Benares.) 

(б) “erif ^sr— 

*i i%i%: II 

(p. 357, ” Tantravartiha, Benares.) 

( Nydyasudha on ( b ) p. 589 Benares.) 

27 , j B, * Probably the vrddha referred to here is Icdrya-Swidara- 

Bandy a. * ■ 
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Thai the foregoing quotations also, oited in the Tantravartika, appear 
to have been taken from Aoarya- Sundara-Papdya’s work is a perfect- 
ly legitimate suggestion which is warranted by a careful compari- 
son of them and the avatarikas in the Nyayasudha relating to them ( with 
Bimilar citations definitely ascribed above to Scary a- Sundara-Papdy a. 
Keeping oneself within strictly logical and historical limits and without 
treading the perilous path of speculation, one might reasonably arrive at 
the conclusions hereunder set forth, from a careful consideration of the 
various references and quotations given above : — 

(1) Acarya- Sundara-Papdya must have been a highly esteemed 
and eminent authority in the Purvottaramimamaa system, who was 
recognised as such and quoted by Bhatta Kumarila and Samkara, the 
greatest ohampions of Veda and Vedanta in the 8th century A. D, 

(2) He must have been the author of a metrical treatise called 
Vdrtika which might have consisted mainly of an^ub verses similar to 
those of Kumarila and might have dealt with the topioa of the Purvo- 
tara-mimamsa system, in accordance with soma old bha$ya or vrtti on 
the sutras of Jaimini and Badarayapa, 

(3) Acarya-Sundara-Pandya must have flourished before the 
8th century A.D, 

(4) He must have been a great Mimamsaka of the Papciya country 
and held a high place in the hagiology of South Indian Saivism. 

Of these four conclusions, the first and second rest upon the extracts 
given above. Amalananda, who was the protdgd of Yadava Krishna 
(1250 A.D.) and Madhavamantrin, who was a distinguished disciple of jEb'yd- 
&akti Pandita and flourished during the reign of Harihara II (1378 A.D.), 
refer to Acarya- Sundara-Papflya as the author of a vdrtika, This vdrtika 
should have been based upon some old bbagya or v^tti on the sutras of 
Jaimini ana Badarayapa. Having regard to the fact that this vdrtika was 
relied upon by Kumarila and Samkara In Bupport of their views and eon- 
sidering that the verses quoted by Samkara at the end of the Samaavayi- 
dhikarapa are as Advaitio in their tone as any of Satnkara's texts, one might 
well be justified in patting forward the conjecture that the old work, on 
which A.oSrya-Sundara-Papdya based his vartika, was perhaps the v;iU of 
Bmayana-Upavam, (vide Proceedings of the third All India Oriental 
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Conference, Madras, pp. 465-468), For certain reasons to b© set forth 
infra, Acarya-Suodara- Pandya might be assigned to circa , 650 (A.D,). 

In that case, it may be easily seen how his philosophical thought might 
have been largely influenced by the advaitic doctrines of pre-Samkara 
advaitic s like Bhartrhari, 

The third and fourth of the above conlusions require to b© supple- 
mented by such data as may b@ available from epigraphie and literary 
sources. In the first place, it would be useful to remember that the name 
Sundara- Pandya unmistakably suggests that the forgotten author who 
had that name should hay© been intimately associated with the Papdya 
Country and Pandya Kingdom in South India. Since Aoarya-Sundara- 
Paridya is presupposed by S&mkara and Kumarila* all the Papdya Kings 
later than the eighth century A.D, oan he easily eliminated. If the Pandya 
history prior to the 9th century A.D„ is carefully examined, three 
important names have to be thought of as worthy of consideration in 
connection with the identification of Searya- Sundara-Pandya. These 
three names are (1) King Arikesarin-Maravarman or Nedunaaran or Kuua- 
Pandya or Kubjavardhana or Sundara-Pandya, (2) Saint Tirujnana- 
sambandhar, {3} Saint Sundara-murti. Of these three, one may be 
tempted to think of the possibility of equating the last-mentioned person, 
Saint Sundara-murti, with Acarya-Sundara-Pandya. But it is generally 
accepted that Sundara-murti was a contemporary of Seraman-Peruma} 
and should, therefore, be assigned to circa 825 AJD. He was also a 
contemporary of the Pall&va King Dantivarmao. Neither In ancient 
Tamil hagiology, nor in epigraphio records, is there anything to show that 
the Saiva Saint Sundara-murti was an eminent Sanskrit Scholar and 
writer. Aoarya Sundara Pandya must have been older than the eighth 
century A.D and could not, therefore, ba brought into relation with 
Sundammurti-Nayanar . 

There are only three possibilities left to be considered here. Firstly, 
it is quite possible that Acarya-Sundara-ParuJya Is identical with the 
P&nidya King, Kubjavardhana or Kuna Papdya or Sundara Pandya, 
The accounts of the Tamil Saiva hagiographlo and ©pigraphic records alike 
refer to the Papujya King Nedumarao or Sundara-Pandya as a contempo- 
rary of Tirujnanasambandhar, whose date has been determined to ■ be ' 
circa 640-655 A.D. (See G. J, Dubreuil 11 Pallavas ”, pp.fi?-68il firom tbe 
above-mentioned sources and from the Halasya-mahatmya in Sanskrit, it 
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may be made outs that Kubjavardhana was at first a Jama heretic, subse- 
quently married a Cola princess and came under the influence of the 
inspiring and marvellous personality of Tirujnaoasambandbar, eventually 
became a staunch Saiva, and rose by his devotion and austerity to the 
rank of one of the sixty three Saiva saints, under the name of Nedumaran 
Nayanar, King Sundara Papdya or Nedumaran Nayanar seems to have 
had a varied and rich experience In the sphere of religion and philosophy 
and acquired religious and philosophical Insight under the inspiration which 
he had the opportunity feo derive from his close contact with Tirujnana* 
sambandhar. In the Sanskrit portion of the bigger Sinnaraanur 
inscription, wa find Arikes&rin Suncl&ra Papdya referred to as 
A KING WHO WAS LEARNED IN ALL THE SASTBAS*, Would it be 
.a far-fetched suggestion to say that Acarya Sundara Papdya, pre- 
supposed by $amkar& and Kumirila was none other than the 
Papdya King , Arikesarin Sandara Pandya or Nedumaran Nayanar, 
who flourished about the middle of the seventh century A. D. ? That 
Nedumaran Nayanar was a Saiva saint and ought to have therefore 
attached greater importance to Saivagamas than the Vedas need not be 
regarded as clashing with the suggested identification. For, it ia 
recognised by eminent and critical Tamil scholars that, during the period 
of Tevamms , the Vedas and Vedahgas were widely recognised by all Saivas 
to be of supreme importance [see p. 105 in the second part of the Tamil, 
Varalara by Mr. K, S. Srinivasa Filial of Tanjore— 1922], 1 do not agree 
with Mr. K. S, Srinivasa Filial, {Ibid*® art ii, p. 1041, that the ekdtmmdda 
of the advaitins was not adequately recognised or influentially supported In 
South India before the time of Samkara. There are positive proofs, on 
the contrary, to show that the ekdtmavada and mdydvdda of the advaitins 
were well-known and maintained by several great thinkers and writers of the 
pre*Samkara period in the history of advaita. It would be of great advantage 
in this connexion to refer to my paper on Dramidaoarya, published In 
pages 468 to 473 of the Proceedings of the third All India Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras, Bhatfe Kumanfa himself was a South Indian scholar, 
as may be obvious from internal evidences In his TantraySrtika, such as 
his sneering disapprobation of the manner in which certain Aryan 
scholars would suggest fanciful etymologies for Tamil words [St© 


•[See the Madras epigraphies report of the Assistant Archsa )iogioai Snprlat«a4«»t 
for southern circle for the year 1906*1907, pp, 68 and 61], 
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page» 157 of the Tanfiravartika, Benares], Bhatfea Kum&rila, in 
his Sloka-varfcika, presupposes and refutes the mdyavdda of the 
advaitins* [See page 663, verses 84 to 86 of the Slokavartika Benares 
Edition]. Acar^a-Sundara-Panidya, whether he was identical or not 
with the Pandya king of the same name above referred to* must 
have been a Saiva Vedantio teacher of South India* as his name and 
the foregoing Sanskrit extracts clearly indicate. Attention may* with 
advantage* be drawn In this connexion to the following portions of the 
three verses quoted at the beginning of this paper 

11 %% ^PT W$l | ” 

“ s#^g; ensnrifa i ” 

Thera is so muoh is common between these three verses and ffamkara’s 
own conclusions about ekatmavMa and mayavada, that one might very 
reasonably say that Samkara was the greatest of the teaohers who inheri- 
ted the philosophical heritage of an old type of Saivadvita, which was 
represented in the Upanigadic period by basic texts like the Svetasvatard- 
panigad, in the post-Upanigadio period, by authoritative works like the 
Sundara- Papdya-Vartika and Samkara’s own bhagyas beside his devotional 
hymns like the Sivdnanda- lahari and the §iva-bhujanga, and in the post- 
Samkara period, by the Sivajnanabodha literature and works like the Six- 
kaptha-Bhagya and Sivarkamapi-diplka. Farther, the seventh century 
A.D in Indian history had to its credit two other eminent royal authors, 
Sri Harga of Kanya-Kubja and the Pallava King Mahendravarman I, the 
former of whom was a great statesman, warrior, patron of letters and 
eminent dramatist, and the latter, as Professor G, J, Dubrenil has pointed 
out in his treatise on Pailavas, was a saintly King and “ a great poet, 
musician, architect, and administrator, who introduced in South India 
the art that obtained on the banks of the Krgpa and gave a new impulse to 
religion and literature in the Tamil country.” There appears to be nothing 
improbable in the same oantury of tbs Christian era claiming in South 
India, in the person of Xcarya Sundara Papdya (Nedumaran), a third 
royal saint, scholar and author of an authoritative vdrtika on the science 
and philosophy of vedio exegesis, as embodied in the Sutras of Jaimini and 
Badar&yapa. BothKumarila and Samkara must have held Aoarya- Sundara* 
PSpdya in very high esteem, as they quote him with approval and 
respect. The stray reference to Sundara-Pfbjdya-Vartika in Madhava 
mantrin’a Tatparya- dipika already alluded to, would oome to acquire special 
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significance and weighs should II be borne in mind that ihe old tradition 
of Sivadvaiiia was wail preserved under the auspices of Harihara II of 
Vizianagara, by feho great Saiva teacher Kriya*Sakti*Pandita i whose 
disciple was Madhava-mantrin and that the Sutasamhita itself Is a work 
representing the old &aivadv&ita school. There la an old tradition about 
^amkara’s relation to the Sutasamhita and It is embodied In this verse 
often quoted anonymously. 

irrttaF l! ” 

In the light of the fact behind this tradition, it would hs easy to sea 
how llamkara’s Su&ra-bhasya might have derived mueh valuable help and 
material from the work oalled Sundara- Pandya. vattika by Acarya- 
Sundara-Pandya ( Nedumdran Ndyandr ?). 

The second possibility is that Ttrajnarjasambandhar himself might 
have been known as Aearya-Suudara-Papdya. The Tamil Saiva 
hagiology contains abundant material in support of Sambandha- Svamin 's 
marvellous genius and versatility. Ha was a Brabmapa by birth, the 
greatest of the Saivaoaryas and widely known as Vaidikavarana. To 
attribute bo him a monumental Vaidika treatise like the Sundara- Pap^ya- 
Vartika, dealing with the religion and philosophy of Veda and Vedanta, 
would not be unreasonable, if sufficient evidences could be adduced. 
Sambandha Svamin, as the revered Acarya of King-Sundara-Papdya, 
might very well have been honoured by the latter with the privilege 
of prefixing or affixing the royal name to his own appellation of Acarya, 
There would appear to be nothing extraordinary or unusual in this mode 
of honouring Aoaryas, if we remember that particularly among the 
Papdya Kings, as numerous epigraphio records show, this prevailed 
almost as an established custom. Thus it was, that the great $rf V&if. 
pava saint, Nammalvar, came to obtain the honorific surname Paraitkuia 
from the Pftpdya King, whose minister, tbo saint’s father Uttaramantrin, 
otherwise known as Marankftri, happened to be. [Vide T, A, Gopinath 
Eao’B History of Vaispavas, pp. 18-19, Madras University Publioatloa, 
1923). Those who earefuliy study the hagtographio accounts of 
Sambandhar in Tamil and Sanskrit ean easily see how it is Quite possible 
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that the greatest of JJaiva Saints cam’e to have from his royal disciple, 
the honorific surname Acarya-Sundara-Paridya. 

Thirdly, there Is the possibility of this great Author being a highly 
respected Aearya of Purvofctara* Mimamsa, who must have flourished before 
Kumarila-bhatfca, during the period of one of the earlier Papdyas, who 
had the name Sund&ra Papdya. This is the least that one ought to 
concede. The obvious Inference from the Sanskrit extracts quoted above, 
that Aoarya-Sundara-Pandya was one of the earliest makers of the 
Mxmamsa-Sasfcra, belonging to the ante- Eumdrila period and that, from 
his monumental Vartika, Kumarila and Samkara derived much valuable 
material and help, can no longer bo considered debatable or problematic. 
May the combined efforts of all the lovers of our ancient heritage lead to 
the unearthing of this long-burled monument of Punofctara- Mimamsa, 
the Smdara-P finely a* Vfirtika, Is the humble prayer of the writer of this 
paper. 
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A. — SVAHl, SVADHA AND SVASTI. 

DB. 0. KUNHAN RAJA, b,a„ (HONS.) D, PHIL. (OXON.) MADBAB. 

The three words Svdha, Svadhd, and Svasti are terms used in the 
sense of “ Hail they are exclamations, eaoh with a significance peculiar 
to itself, and distinct from others, and each is used in contexts distinct from 
others. These three words govern the dative of the person with 
reference to whom welfare is wished for, as is given in Pacini II- Hi- 16 : 
namas svasti svdha svadhd lamvasadyogac aa. Bhafctojidibgita, after the 
explanation of the above rale, gives the examples: prajdbhyas svasti, 
agnaye svdha, pitrbhyas svadhd. These three words express a condition 
of being, whioh for some one is wished for. Svasti is a condition which is 
wished for in the case of man, svdha in the case of gods, and svadhd in 
the case of “ dead ancestors ” (Pltarah.) The line svdhagnaye svadhd pitta 
svasti dhatre in Mugdhavyakarana V-16 (Bothlingks’s edition, St. Peters- 
burg, 1847, p, 49) agrees with the Siddbantakaumudi of Bhattojidlkgifca. In 
the Kasikavrtti, the examples given are exactly the same as in the 
Siddbantakaumudi, This shows that the distinction in the meaning and 
usage of the three words is traditional and goes baok to very early timos. 

These three words occur in the Rgveda and an examination of the 
words shows that the distinct signifioationsof the three words were fixed 
even at that time. The etymology of all the three words still remains 
uncertain. The word svasti is supposed to be derived from the root as «= to be 
withthe preposition su- = well and the suffix- ii according to unadi IV- 180, say 
aseli (edition of Jivanan d a vidy as agar, Calcutta, 1873, p. 199). This 
explanation seems to be acceptable to all the scholars. (Of. Grassmann's 
Worterbuoh zum Rlgveda 1635, Bothlicgb und Rotb, VII, 1460, Sabda- 
kalpadruma V-489, Meed on ell’s Vedio Reader p. 256). The word 
svadhd is supposed to have two meanings and two derivations. When 
the word means " food offered to the dead ancestors ", the derivation is 
left uncertain (Of. Maodonell’s Vedio Reader, p. 255, Maadonell’s Sanskrit 
English Dictionary, 1893, p. 370). The word is, in the above places, held 
to be related to su-dhd, from the root dhd, whioh again is related to 
the root dhe m to drink. (See Maodonnell's Sanskrit- English Dictionary, 
1893, under the root dhd and the root dhe.) S&bdakalpadruma 
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also gives two derivations (Y-469) : svadyate aneneti, svad dsvddans, 
with wader dhas m iti dasya dhah % ity unddivrttau ujjvaladaUafy, 
In the unddisuira with a vftti in the Nir$a$ v asagara edition of the 
Siddhantakaumudi and in the Calcutta edition of 1873 by JivanaadavidyA- 
sagar with Ujjvaladatta’s vrtti, there Is no such sutra as wader dhai aa. 
There is a sutra ader dha ca (sutra 565 In the u$ad i in the Bombay 
edition of Siddhantakaumudi, and l¥ a 115 in the Calcutta edition oited 
above). This sutra gives the derivation of fee word adhvan . The autho- 
rity for the statement in the S&bdakalpadruma could not be traced. 
Sabdakalpadruma gives another derivation for the word from the root dha 
with the preposition sva~—>$vdn dadhdilti . dak$akanyd sd tu pitrndm patm. 
(same page as for the other derivation), Max Muller (Saored Books of the 
East, XXXII- 82 ff.) says that the word is derived from the root dha with 
the preposition sva— and Grassmann (Worterbuoh mm Bigveda 1623) is 
Inclined to agree with this view. The word Is compared to Greek ethos . Svdhd 
is derived usually from the root ah with the preposition su — .This is the root 
from which Is derived the form dha , (Of. Macdonell’s Sanskrit English 
Dictionary 1893, p. 373). Sabdakalpadruma derives the word from the 
root hve with the prepositions su — and a — .Susthu dhuyante devd aneneti* 
(¥*493). 


According to the Puranic tradition svdhd and svadhd are two of the 



daughters of Dakga. Svdhd Is the wife of Agni and svadhd of the dead 
ancestors. So in the Srimadbhagavata Purapa : tathaikdm agnaye 
vibhuh, pitrbhya ekam (IV-1-48) svdhdbhimdninas cdgneh (IY-1-59), 
agni$vdttd barhi#adah saumydh pitara djyapdk . sdgnayo nagnayas 
tefdm patni dafadyani svadhd (IV-1-62), In Brahmavaivarfca Purfipa 
occurs the following: svadhdbhidhandm suda tim.. .pitrbhyas tdm dadau 
brahma . (Prakrfeikhapda oh. 41), babhuta ddhikd saktir agneh svdhd 
&vakdmim..Jattdjagama sanirasto vahnih...pdnim jagrdha mantratafi , 
(Prakrtikhapida oh. 40), svdhd devahavirdane . . .pindaddne svadhd sastd 
(ibid). Parallel to this idea occurs the following in the Egveda : yams ca 
devd vdvrdhur ye oa devdn svdhdnye svadhayanye madmti (X14-3). The 
meaning of this is 11 whom (the dead ancestors) the gods made vigorous 
and who made the gods vigorous, some enjoy svdhd, others enjoy 
svadhd'" Here it is certain that svdhd is peculiar to the gods 
and svadhd to the dead ancestors. The following passages from 
the Egveda are also noteworthy : pmddh pitrbhyah svadhoyd ta 
ak$an addhl tvam deva pray aid havm§i IThou, Agni, bast jpresepted 
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them to the lathers; with svadha have they eaten. Do thou 
eat the oblations offered. X15 12). The dead ancestors eat svadha ana 
Agni is to eat hmis, svadhahhir yajndm sukrtam jusasva. (Come, Agni, 
to the saorifiee well prepared with svadkd X-15-13). Here the Svadha, is 
lor the dead ancestors whom Agni knows but whom the worshipper may 
not know, as is evident from the earlier part of the stanza ye ceha pitaro 
ye oc& neha y&ms aa vidma yd u ca na pravidma ivam vettha yati te 
j&tavedah (Those Esthers who are here and those who are not here, those 
whom I know and those whom I may not know, thou knowest how many 
they are). Uote also am sr?'a puna? ague pitt'bhyo yas ta dhutai carati swa* 
dhabhih . (Release him 0 Agni, that he may reach the Fathers, he who, 
being offered to thee, lives upon svadha, X-16-5). The dead soul after 
death lives upon svadha. Agni is asked to lead him to the highest heavens 
(pamme vyomatt X-14-8) where the dead souls have gone before, from 
which there is^no return (nam gavyUtir apabhartava u X-14-2), where 
they enjoy Soma (ye satydso havirado havi§pdh X-15-10). Soon after 
death the soul wanders in the middle region living on svadha, ( madhye 
divah svadhaya, madayante X-1S-14). Svadha is oonneoted with the 
souls soon after their death, and a vdha, havis, soma, gharrna, with the 
souls that have gone up to the higher region among the gods. In the 
hymns 14, 15 and 16 of the tenth Manfiala in whioh the oondiiion of the 
souls after death ia described, this distinction is strictly maintained. There 
is only one exception ; ubha, rdjdna svadhaya, madantd yamdm paiyasi 
varunam a a devan (There you will see the two kings, Yama and the god 
Varupa, who enjoy svadha, X-14-7). Yama and Varupa are in the 
highest world, and Yaruna is a deva. Still it is said that they enjoy svadha, 
I can only suggest an emendation to avoid the diffioulty by reading 
madanta as two separate words, madan and ta , and the meaning then 
will be "you, enjoying svadha, will see those two kings, Yama and the 
god Yarum ”, 

In all the above passages and in a few others svadha, has the meaning 
‘ food, ” especially " food offered to the fathers - Compare adha $mdk& 
adhayadyabhirlyatedbenhe ate svadha, and for that he is adored 1144- 2). 
««» svadhapamupyateyavam naoarkrsadvr^d (I- 176.2). ad it tmdh&m if* - 
r&mpary op<riy<j».'(I-168*9, X- 157- 5), sva a, dame sudughd y&sya ihmmfy tm 
dMm pip&yambhvmnam atti (11-35-71, svadh&bhir devt pUfhhk ma&antl 
(X-17-8,) asti svadhdpate madah, (VI*444). Grassmann in bis Wdrter- 
buoh stum Rigveda gives the meaning “ Opfertranfc” (offering of drink) in 
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all the above oases, died in this paragraph. Bat be does not aaoept the 
meaning " Opfertrank ” in the ease of X-15 3, X-15-14. The word in 
X-14-3, he gives under both the meanings “ Aus eigenem Antrieb, eigener 
Lust, sioh berausohen” and “ Opfertrank” (Grassmann’s Worterbuoh zum 
Bigveda, 1623, 1624). All the commentators agree in this that in some 
plaoes at least the word means “ food ” — “ food offered to the Fathers.” 
The word ooours 104 times in the Rgveda, 67 times as an independent 
word, 36 times as the first element in a compound and once as the latter 
element in a oompound. In nearly all the oases the meaning suggested 
by the Earopeau scholars is “ custom, ease, pleasure” (Maedoneli's 
Dictionary referred to above. Of. Geldner Vedisohe Studien 11-303.) 

Saya?a gives the following meanings for the word svadha, : svadha- 
kara, bales,, anna, dravya, ratha, dydvaprthm, maya, udaka, I subjoin an 
analysis of Sayaria’s various interpretations for ready reference. 

svadhdkdra : X-14-3; 15-12; 16-5. 
hala: 164-4 ; III-35-10 ; IY-13-5 ; VII-104-9 ; IX-103-5. 
bala or udaha : 1-165-5. 
dtmiyena tejasa {bala) : 1-108*12 ; 113-13. 
anna : 1-33 11; 51-5; 88-6 ; 95-4; 154-4 ; 168 9; 176-2; 180-6; 
II-3-8 ; III 4-7 ; 87-5; 51-11; IV-33-6; 52-6; 45-6; V-32 4 ; 34-1; 
VI-3-8; VII-43-3; 78-4; VIII-20-7 ; 32-6; IX-68-4 ; 71-8 ; X-14-7 ; 
15-3; 13; 14; 17-18; 37-5; 88-1 ; 124-8 ; 129-5. 
anna or udaka : 1-6-4 ; VIII-88-6. 

anna or dravya, : IY-55-4. 

ratha : VI 26 4. 
dyavdprthivi : IX-86-10. 
balahetubhis stutibhiji {bala ) : VIII- 10-4. 
udaka : 1-144-2 ; II-35-7 ; V-60-4 ; VII-56-13 ; IX-92-4. 
svena lotcan dadhdtlti : I1I-26-8. 

svamin dhiyate dhriyate dsritya vartata iti maya : X- 129-2. 
svayam atmdnam dharayantyd : X-27-9. 
annakdryam balam : IV- 13*5 (See above). 
dtmanam poqayatlti balam : III-35-10. (See above). 
annasya ipalaka) : YI-44-1, 
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s vadhdvat, as annavat in most cases, 

dlptiman : VII-86-4 ; X-142-3. 

balavan: 11-20 8 ; VI-21-3 ; VII-201 ; 37-2 : VIII-44-20 ; X-42-9. 

balavm or annavdn : IV-03-6 ; X-31-8. 

Thus Sayapa takes the word mostly in the meaning of anna , and 
then in the meaning of bale* and udaktt, which are closely related to anna. 
Sayapa mast have a long tradition behind him, and in his mind the 
meaning of anna must be so closely associated with the word svadhd. 
Sdyapa gives the etymology of the word as : svena lokdn dadhdtlti 
(III-26-8), atmdnam posayatiti (III-35-10), svayam atmanam 
dhdrayantya (X-27-9). Also look under the meaning mayd above. From 
these eases it is clear that Sayapa has in his mind the derivation of the 
word from the root dhd with the preposition sva- though he does not give 
the derivation anywhere in his commentary on the Bgveda, 

We must see if any other etymology for the word svadhd is possible. 
One oannot Ignore the parallelism between the two words svadhd and 
svdha, The two words refer to two different worlds altogether, in the 
life of a soul after death, as was shown above, in some of the hymns of 
the Bgveda (X-14 ; 15 ; and 16), where we can expect a precise use of 
the words, and also in the later Sanskrit Literature. It is true that in 
other passages of the Bgveda, svadhd refers to gods also, to beings in the 
higher of the two worlds after death. Svdha always refers to the gods, never 
to the souls in the lower of the two worlds. Svadhd and svdha never 
refer to the souls in this physical condition. The word referring to 
them is svasti, which is never applied to the souls after death in either of 
the worlds, nor to gods. According to Grassmann (Worterbuoh zum Eigveda 
1623, 1624) and Max Muller {S.B.E. XXXII-36) the primary meaning of 
svadhd is " one’s own will ”, and the meaning “ food ” is a later develop- 
ment : one's own portion, the portion of the Fathers, food. According 
to these authorities, it is in the later hymns of the ®gveda that svadhd 
ooours in the sense of " food ”, Even accepting the theory that the 
hymns X-14, 15, and 16 are later ones, still it need not necessarily be 
that meanings of words in these hymns are later meanings. It is gait* 
possible that the original meaning of a word is preserved in later hymns, 
especially when such hymns are of a technical nature as the three hymns 
referred to here. The word may have originally meant food, and from that 
may have derived the meanings " strength, will, usage, custom.” The word 
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may have been as ad in a loose way in the time ol the Bgveda, Bat the 
three hymns refer to the oondition of the soul after death. The son! 
lives in two worlds, and a distinction has to be drawn between the two 
worlds ; as such, the word is used in its original strict sense in these 
hymns. 

According to Sayapa, the primary meaning of svadha is " anna He 
follows Nighaptu, whioh is very old indeed, far older than Yaska. In the 
Nighaptu there are three meanings given, “ anna ” (II-7) and “ udaka ” 
(1-12) ; the word is given along with the names of Dyaviprbhivi also 
(III- 30). In this last meaning the word oooars only once, in IX-8610. If, 
on the authority of the Nighapta and the tradition handed down to.'Sayapa, 
we accept that the original meaning of the word svadha is “ anna ”, the 
root that comes uppermost in oar mind is the root svad-to eat. Such a 
derivation of the word is made very probable by the fact that the word 
svadha is not divided into sva-dha in the Padapdfha of the Bgveda and 
Atharvaveda. It is true that the word is so divided in Yajurveda. The 
Padapat'ha is helpful to know the etymology of words. For example there 
is the word aramanas (only onoe in Bgveda VI-17-10). The •mordaramati 
which ooeurs many times in the Bgveda is not divided in the Padapatha, 
But by a comparison with ara-manas (whioh is divided), we can say that 
the word aramati is derived from aram and mati. But Sayapa mostly 
explains the word as "anuparati" as though it is a-ramati. It is true 
that there are many incongruities in the Padapatha ; for example com- 
pare the Padapajhas of jaspati, dampati. gnaspati and gndspatnl ; of gobhiJj, 
and gobhyah. Although the faot that the word svadha, is not divided in 
the Padapatha is no proof for the fact that the element sva is radical and 
not a preposition, it is a strong evidence in favour of referring the word 
to the root svad. There is a very great difficulty whioh perhaps pulls down 
the whole argument. There is absolutely no tradition, no authority for suoh 
an assumption. Further there is the Greek word Mhos or ethos, the 
German word Sitte, Old High German Sittu, and Gothic Sidu. These 
words are philologioal equivalents of svadha, and they mean " habit, one’s 
own place ” (Of. 8.B.E, XXXII--32, Greek English Lexicon by Liddell 
and Scott under ethos). Nearly the entire tradition of India is to derive 
the word svadha from sva and the root dha, (Of. the reference to Sayapa 
above ; Nirukta Vol. I, Bibliotheca Indioa Series, pp, 129, 209, 372 ; . 
^abdakalpadruma, Vaoaspatya and Bhanudikgvta on Amara under the 
word.). VSoaspatya and BhSnudfk?ita say that the word may be derived frorq 
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the root svad, aooording to Pacini "pr^odarddtni yathopaditfam” (VI-3-1091. 
Pr$odaradi is an akrtigana, and, as snob, the rale is wide enough to 
cover any number of sins, and is of little help to us. I am not yet able 
to find out the authority for the derivation in Sabdakalpadruma. (See 
above). 

The parallelism between the words svadha and svdha gives us a clue 
to find out the etymology of the words. Both end in-M. Can it 
not be that they have a similar etymology ? If in the words svadha 
and svahd, ha is a suffix, the roots could be svad and svd (spas ?) 
respectively. For the root svad as the base of svadha, we have the autho- 
rity of Sabdakalpadruma, Vdaaspatya and Bhanudlkgita, though their 
etymology is not to be accepted in a philologioal treatise, The root svas 
(perhaps interchangeable with the root spar) may ba assumed as having the 
meaning of " to be eternal." The word svarga may be taken as derived from 
snob a root, Grassmann takes the words svar, svarga, sura, surya and swr* 
from a root sur ** to shine (Worterbuoh 1566). Dhatupafcha does not give a 
root swr or svar (svas.) It is found necessary to accept a root swr, for wa 
oan derive suri from the root swr, rather than from the root s«, as there is 
no vedio suffix ri. Sur and spar oan be the same root, an d svas oan 
be a variant of the root spar, (Of. the roots. Far and Fas.) The 
relation of suri with svarga is very plain in Rgveda. 1-22 20; Y-16-5 ; 
66-6; 711-66-11 ; XI-98-12; X-18-1, 

If we have to assume a root swr, the question is whether the mean- 
ing of the root is " to shine ” or “ to ba eternal,” and whether the word 
svahd could be referred to it. If svadha is from the root svad and svdha 
from the root spas, the two words may mean the condition of enjoyment and 
condition of eternity. Thera is another word which may be referred to 
the root spas, and that is svasti. This word is also not divided in the 
Padap&lha, thus pointing to a derivation svas-ti, rather than su-asti. The 
word occurs as an indeclinable, and as svastih,sva$tm, svastibhify, svastaye, 
svastau, and also in compounds like svastigd, svastida. svastimat, svaitimh. 
As mstays.it occurs mostly with such words as utaye, avase, rdye, sakhyaya. 
From this, it would seem that all these words have a similar meaning. 
Maodonetl (Vedio Reader, p, 12, II-35-1) says that evidently the word 
means " well-being." Perhaps Maodonell's evidence is that the word 
is used along with avase, because he does not say anything in 1-1*9, 
already annotated upon, where it ooours alone. But here also we have a 
due. There is a clear difference between the uses of svasti and the other 
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words. The word svasti is oloaely aasooiated with a place beyond, 
while avas, uti etc. are happy oonditiona here (Note the word uvaiti in 
1-116 6; 8; 117 15 ; 174 9; II-9-6; 15-5; 83-8; 111-31-20’ IV-11-6; 
V-4-11; 16- 5 ; 42-4 ; 15 ; 51-14 ; 15 VI-4-8 ; 47-8 ; VIII-16-ll ; 
31-11; X-14-11 ; 59-6). 

Apart from this, there are two considerations whioh persuade us 
to relate the word svasti whh the root swis-to be immortal. The tradi- 
tional meaning of the word is avinasa. So explains Yaska, the word in 
III- 21 {svastity avinasinama.) Yaska’s explanations must have a tradi- 
tion behind it. Sayapa follows Yaska and gives “ avinasa ” in most of 
the places. Then there is the Bgvedie hymn X-178, whioh is addressed 
to Tarkgya, Note especially the passages s vastaye tarksyam iha huvema, 
and svastaye ndvamivd vuhema. Aitareya Brahmapa says, (iv. 20} tdrksyam 
svargakamasya rohet tarkqyo ha va etarn purvo ' dhvanam ait eto. This 
suggests that svasti and the condition of svarga are the same. Bgveda 
X-63-4, 10 and 14 agree with this hypothesis. Of. also V-4-11 ; VI-47-8 ; 
X-59-6 ; 7; VI-51 16; X-152-2 ; VIII-69-16 ; X-101-7. In all these 
passages svasti is identical with the eternity in svarga. Then nearly in 
every passage where the word svasti ooours, there is the idea of going to a 
new place, to cross an ocean, all pointing to an idea that svasti is a condi- 
tion beyond the earth, that it is connected with svarga. 


Further, if svasti be derived from su and asti and if this asti be the 
verbal form, the accent ought to have been on su-as and not on-ii, sinoe*<i 
is an unaeeented suffix. If the-fi in svasti be a nominal suffix as in tati and 
gati, the word ought to have been susti, as the a of the root as drops 
before an accented suffix as in stah and santi. If we aocept a root svas 
then we oan have swosf* with accent on the suffix. The v in the root svas 
may be taken as going baok on an original v as in the case of svas, where 
it need not be ohanged into u in the weak grade. 

On aooount of the intimate relation of svarga and svasti, and as svasti 
is traditionally explained as avinasa and we have to accept a root 8®ar or 
swr to get the form suri, we can also assume a root svas as a variant of the 
root suar or the root sur and as meaning to be eternal. The meaning of the 
root smr may also be" to be eternal"; and svarga' 1 a condition of eternity 
as contrasted with the condition of death and birth in life" maybe fromihie 
root. Svarga Is the place of eternal life, suri is he who is eternal, who knows 
the eternal condition, these two words being from svar; svasti ia the 
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condition of eternity wished for, for the mortals, and svdhd is the condition 
of eternity already attained by the immortals, these two forma being from 
the root svas. Although svasti and svdhd are from the same root, and 
denote the same condition, still there Is a slight difference in the shadeof 
meaning. One ia the condition wished for and the other is the condition 
already attained, Suoh shades of meanings are differentiated in the case 
of other words also, although the main idea is the same, as in the case of 
Vrtra and Vala. Vrtra covers up the waters of the middle region (the first 
world reached by the soul after death (IX-113-8), and Yala covers up the 
light of the highest world. As svdhd ia the condition of eternity already 
attained, svadha (from the root svad-bo enjoy, to eat) is the condition 
already attained, of enjoyment In the first world after death. 
(Of. IX-113 10). These two conditions of svadha and svdhd (of enjoyment 
and eternity after death) of the soul is also indicated in ftV. 1-164-20. 
Thus to explain the three words svdhd, svadha, and svasti, I assume 
the roots svas and svad, and the suffixes-f* and-M, both the suffixes 
denoting a state. There is this difference that-ii daaobea a state wished 
for, and-ftd a state already attained! 


i 4 
■i ;4 


fThe hypothesis of a primitive Indo- Germanic root tu&ih would 
appear to account for the radical elements in svdh&, tmdhi, tv&iu and 
tudhd. Were suesdh the primitive root, the radical element in $msii 
also could be brought into line with the other three form* referred to. 
Of. O.H.G. mozi—m,} 



B,— BEAD ANT A, 

PROFESSOR S, KUPPUBWIMI §S8TRl, M.A., I.E.S. 


Bhadanta. — This is ordinarily used in Sanskrit and Pali literature as 
a term of respectful address, when referring to Buddhist mendicants. In 
a footnote appearing at page 164 of the September, 1926 number of the 
Indian Antiquary, under the contribution entitled “ Two Tamil Hymns 
for the Margazhi festival ”, which contains an English translation of the 
hymns and for which Mr. A. Butterworth and Professor S. KrishnaswamI 
Aiyangar are jointly responsible, I find the following remarks about the 
etymology of the word 'bhadanta' : — "This expression refers to the 
habitually white teeth of the mendicant oelebates as opposed to other men 
whose teeth require to be cleaned because of the use of betal, etc. 
Mendicants are forbidden the use of this. Hence the name bhadanta for 
certain olasses of these from this peculiarity." This etymology is indeed 
amusing, to say the least, and stands on a level with the explanation of 


the word vidhava as vigato dhavo yasyds sa. Evidently the ingenious 



author of this etymology of the word bhadanta is thinking of the possibility 
of resolving it into bhaniva dantah yasya sail. To avoid any historical 
or antiquarian speculation being based on this etymology for the mere 
reason that it has the imprimatur of an influential Journal of respectable 
standing, I hasten to suggest what seems to me the correct explanation 
of this word. 

It is derived from the root hkad, which is included in Papini’s dhatu- 
paiha in the sense "to be auspioious or happy.” This root still survives 
in the form bhadra. The same radical element is found in hath (Goth), bet 
(A.S.), better (Eng). Ourtius suggests that perhaps bhad is an expansion of 
the root bhd wm to shine (See Vol. II, page 301 — Curtins- Greek Etymology, 
English translation, by Wilkins and England). Bhadant first arises in 
Sanskrit as ant-stem, like hurv-ant, bhar-ant etc., and then becomes 
thematised into bhad-anto in Pali and from bhad-anto, a reformate arises 
In Sanskrit. In this connection, it would be interesting to see how, in a 
similar manner, from ad-ant, ad-anto should have arisen in Prakrt, and 
from the last-mentioned form, the word danta should have appeared ip 
* 

■ : ^ : : . aiililiiiiiiiiifii 
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Sanskrit, In a similar way tbs Avestic participial formation bar onto 
arises. It is indeed noteworthy hers that this pr air tic habit of 
thematising Sanskrit ant- stems and vant-stems is strikingly exhibited in 
Tamil forms like petsreuepar, ^a>&^Ap<ssr, u/raSmevApefr, from the 
Sanskrit forms dhanavant, Eanumant, bhagyavant. Compare also the 
forms referred to in the ujzMi-sutras 413 to 417. 



INDEA— THE EG-VEDIO ATMAN. 

MIBS 0. K. ANANTALAKSHMI, B. A. (HONS.) 

Mesearch Student, University of Madras, 

The Eg-Vadio Indra has been variously 'interpreted as the sky, tha 
year, the Sun, and Eire, and as aa atmospheric daily of the Storm, and 
the Maruts, his companions — aa the storm-winds. Obsessed with the idea 
of a naturalistic basis for every possible Vedio god, modem scholars have 
wholly ignored the suggestions of the Adhyatmiha school of Vedio inter- 
pretation, whioh sees in Indra the Saif, and fa tha Maruts the Pranas , as 
the fantastic attempts of theologians, divided from the Vedic age by time 
and culture, to read their later ideas "into the ancient texts. But the 
tendency of our progress in Vedio interpretation seems to be towards, 
rather than away from traditional explanations. In his Vedio Hymns 
Vol. I, p. 1532, Max Muller remarks on EV. VI, 16.14. “ Here the context 
can leave no doubt that Dadhyane and Vr$an were both intended as 
proper names,” and goes on to comment on the Satapatha Brahmapa 
exposition of this passage and Mahidhara’s commentary, whioh identify 
Vr$an Pathya with mind and Dadhyano with speech, as “ a small chapter 
in the history of the rise and fall of tha Indian mind.” Twenty-eight 
years later, Maodonell in his Vedio mythology p. 142 says, “ It does not 
seem an altogether improbable conjecture that Dadhyano originally 
signified the lightning form ol fire.” And speech is correlated with Eire 
in the symbolism of the Brahmapa and Upanigad periods and had 
possibly been so connected from still earlier times. See EV. X-90-13 
AVX-7. 33. 

The evidenoa of later Vedio literature is decidedly in favour of -tha 
Mhayatmika view. See AV. Hymn to Skambha X-7-29 ; 30 ; the hymn 
to the Brahmaoarin, XI, 5, 7 ; 16. On another Atharvapa hymn to 
Prana, Bloomfield remarks that a noteworthy feature of this hymn is 
the predication to Prana of the qualities of a rain- god. 

Indra’s dominant position in tha sacrificial system that regarded the 
rite as a mystical union of the self of the saorifioer with Frajapatl, is 
very significant and in keeping with his adhyatmiha aspect. Kaugitaki 
BrSbm&na 8-3, identifies Indra with the man in the Sun, with Prajapatii 
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with the hoi? power. The Aitareya Brahmaua calls him Breath • 
obtainer, who, having obtained breaths goes round seeking bodies. The 
datapaths Brahmapa in the Agniayana section, 6-1-1-1 — 6, gives a detailed 
exposition of Indra as the vital air in the midst, who, by his Indriya, 
kindled those others — Indha, mystically called Indra. In tha Upanigada 
this identification is a constantly recurring one. Sea Brhadarapyaka 
upanigad 4, 2, 2 ; 3 ; 6, 4, 2 ; 3 ; Aitareya upanigid 1, 3, 12 ; 14 ; 
Kaugftakf upanigad, the whole of the 3rd adhyaya ; Maitrf 7-11, etc. 

Etymology does not help to make clear the original conception of 
these deities. It is generally held that Indra is derived from the same 
root that, in Sanskrit, yielded indu, but Professor Both derived it from in 
or <tttt«to urge, or overcome, Marat is usually derived from mar -bo 
grind, crush, or bo shine, although Kuhn, Benfey and others have thought 
it is connected with mar “to die, and that the Maruts were personifications 
of the spirits of the dead. 

The uses of indriyam in ordinary Sanskrit, a word unmistakably 
derived from Indra, lends support to the ddhydtmika view, while Marat 
signifies ‘wind,’ a sense not incompatible with Prana, vital air. It is given 
as a synonym for deva in many of the Indian dictionaries, and Mara 
in Pali means deva. In the Upanigais, tha Pranas are the devas in our 
bodies. This idea, of devas in our bodies, seems not unknown to tha 
Samhitas also : see ®V. XI-88-7 gods rFJJSTs Tait, Sam. VII, 3*11-1. Make 
the body of the enemy godless, strengthless. AY. XI 8-18 ; tha gods enter 
into man. X-8-32 ; ail duties are seated in man, like cows in a cow-stall. 

Nor oan the mythologists, ancient and modern, claim to give a much 
more literally true rendering of tha Indra and Marat hymns than the 
Idhyatmikas, in many oases. Words that literally msan mountains, bright 
ones, spotted deer, oows, rooks, islands, have to be translated into clouds 
to support the naturalistic interpretation. So also in the case of rain, 
and lightning. We may therefore give the Idhyatmikas a hearing at least 
for those Ilks that are meaningless or obscure when treated by the ordi- 
nary method even thus freely applied. A few suoh Bks are given below. 

is*? srtfi I 

9V. I. 55-4. 
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Professor Mas Mailer fell the diffisulty of giving lihis $k to Indra, 
and although it occurs in an Indra hymn, he assigns it to Soma, on inade- 
quate grounds. But see 


i i 


wTJfc* i 


?V. X. 54, 2, 

%wm 5fv% piWtr t 

1 g S I I 

4r fa*iw stt%ttf4 ^ srarcr |*sC: ii 


www *tr m for ^ 


i § i 

^rsrr ^ f%^r errfgs 


mt H^T 3?f€T Wtt II 


II. 12-9. 


Ill, 54-17 


IV. -2. 


I I 


. 1 I I § 

enF&Ftf it sngfoc ifrrer wr is 


V. 30-2, 


! * 


^4 srfotf sr^q ^4 *rfonff°n* 


j. -v" v.:i 


urarfirt 5?nsff s^r mm srwr u 


VI. 47-18 


1 _ .1 1 J 1 1 

*P% cqr sfo *#TRT wTf 


WJ SWsnfot *f 4 cf? f<W s WfRi^ II 
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I » ! ^ > 

m ?qgf ^rrerrsisrafa l 


| ^ 

jwiffcfc ^q#r gst wn4i% *5ta RrcRR ^ si 


X, 48-3. 


gtf -f # ^r qq r 5 ^ s 

___ f ^ § 
s*c5T strt 3%rcf^q ftq fsprr: ot%?rt si 


x. 55-2. 


®V 8 #» «\ « ®\ W 

srs ^Tfoifc^ to rst qqr qspr; ^r m \ 


1 v r 

=q§f^rfir gw r%qt st^&r ^qrf^qr f^RR I! 


x. 55 3 . 


I III 

$i%fq fw fesR qfq^3j|Rf?Tiq s 

1 s 11 

% ^qor: ffcwnnw rib 5i#{5Rg<?srrq?rr ^rr: ti 

X. 55-7. 

1 » 1 1 

gsri wr% srw^qrsrr 1 

<M f?q arriWR: ?ur ffrgwRR^j^ !! 


X. 55-8. 


1 J I I 

R fl^q 5rqqsrgf^fT% =RgR: 


m q?nt ?qqr s%ro% Ri&orr gsrr n 

X, 102-12. 


Thera are gome signifiaanfc obaraotariatios of Indra, in addition to the 
stormy or iaminous atmospheric attribataa generally emphasised, which 
ara almost exclusively his in the Bjvada, He is pra-amiaantly the strong 
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god. The epithets saclpaii , 4a tahratu, iahra me peculiar to him;' In 
about 88 passages of the Rgveda where seme form of ititma is used, 46 
refer directly to India, and 3 to him in a dual with some other god,, 
About 22 refer to Soma* of whfeli 20 are found in the Soma ma$dala 8 two 
elsewhere refer to the same deity in Indm hymns, The very intimate 
connection of the two gods, and their almost interchangeable character are 
very well known, hsma means breath and is often used in this sens© in 
the JJgveda* as well as in its derived meaning of strength. This nearly ex- 
clusive connection of India with breath-strength strongly supports' the 
view of Indra as the Self or Spirit of man, fatoan- breath), 

Again of the words vr$a and t ;fsabha t used nearly 600 times* in the 
Rk Samhita, about 300 refer to India in India hymns, and a hundred to 
Soma in the 9th mapdala, nearly always In close connection with 
Indra, In the nearly 200 references that remain, these epithets are found 
distributed among a dozen other divinities, besides being used very often 
In their original sense without particular reference to any ged 8 ass 
denoting the male in his sexual aspect, 

See 1-1794; 2; XI-16-8; IX-19-5; X-10-10; etc. This sens© 
Is clearly In the mind of the poet in most places. These statistics alone' 
may not be considered very significant because of the comparatively very' 
great number of Indra hymns, But Agni owns nearly 200 suktas*feo 
Indra s s 250 ; moreover the comparison Is not between Indra and any other 
one god, and of the more than 1003 hymns of the Rk-Sarahita, Indra Is. 
celebrated only In about one-fourth of them, The real preponderance -of 
the Idea of urmtvam and vr$abhatvam In the conception of Indra may be 
judged from examples like the following 

. 1 K ■ ^ V y U > 

wit to: nw mt — itoto twr mm s 

wm iWr i^r u 

II-16-5. 

% m PWT 5© twiwfTjsrr i 

m «“• pw mm ■» 

I I . 1 1 _ 

i^Tt vp&q pr mhm vs imm 11 

mm m ««? f"* 

11-16-6. 
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Sea also V. S6, 5 ; V. 40, 2 ; 8 ; VIII. 33-31 ; 32 ; etc, ate. 

li ia bhe refore cleat that strength In its generative aspect occupied a 
prominent place in the speculations of the vedio seers, and that this 
characteristic was Indra'a almost exclusively amorg his contemporaries. 
In the glorification of the Brahmaoarin in A.V. XI- 5 verBes 7 and 16 
identify him with Indra, and versa 12 indicates this aspect of the god. 

nrart 4s sfNfa Jifawra*: II 

&»«■» m *■» ww ®a® »»>» 

AV. XI- 5. 12. 

And although he ia not associated with any immoral traits in the 
Samhitas or Brabmapas, the many unedifying stories of the Purftpio 
Indra also hear witness to the same faot treated in a crude fashion for 
the purposes of popular religion. 

Another prominent attribute of Indra in the Rg-veda is his power of 
impelling or stimulating as signified by the root cud. Codita occurring 
about 6 times in the Itgvsda, is in every instance an epithet of Indra, and 
in YIII-46-19 4 he is called codayanmate. 

Oarganisahah, cargaiiidhrtah or carganidhrt, and cargaipiprdh, are 
three other significant epithets applied to vedio deities, more significant if 
the etymologioal meaning is considered. Of these carganisahah is used 
g times out of 6, of Indra, carganiprah 6 times of Indra, once of Agni, 
and onoe as an epithet of Ray I ; carganid'hrtah and carganidhrt are used 
9 times, 6 times of Indra, onoe each of Agni, Mitra, and some other god. 

Indra’s oonneotion with the Maruts is a very intimate one. These 
gods are connected with the number Seven In the Rgveda. 

m ^ m srrf%5T mi igt i 

mm m vm am 

V. 52. 17. 

m m m t fMt n 

VII 28. 5. 
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And Indra is oailed ‘ the mighty seven-reined bull’ 


88 


*r: . . . . . S 

The pranas are connected with the same number in later vedic liter- 

tare. 

See Mupdaka Upani$ad, 2-1-8. 

m moils swwf% srfShn l 

m ^ ^3 ■refer siw ggggfr fejtgr? w m n 

The Maruts are the only deities who did not forsake Indra in his 
fight with Vrtra (The Aitareya Brahmaua supplies an explanation. The 
Maruta are the Breaths — the Breaths did not leave him.) They attained 
their holy names only when they had united with him. 

i j i 

mfr M ?FWi snsratftsrw® sfet is 

«M _ C M «, ft 

I. 87-5. 

See also I. 8-4. 

They increase his strength III-35-9 ; VI-17- 11 ; eto. 

He is called the knowing or intelligent controller of the Maruts. 

h 4 %wt fafasregw ^ m ft tgr u 

®W **■» WS «** vm 

I, 169-1. 

The knowing seer of the Maruts. 

®rter efi wmt ^W^WtWrf^ 5 ; II 

V. 29-1. 

The idea that the Maruts have a common 
found. 

sicfe'Pci# ^srfe 

5 


moving foroe is frequently 

fwf^r i 

I. 168-5. 
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This central moving force of the Maruts seems to be Indra and with 
them Indra peroeives. 

srar^gr fer: i 

^ofr M «i^W ii 

X. 92-6. 


The singular verb is remarkable ; also the I Here is 

another Rk whiob is very obsoure to the naturalistic view, but full of 
significance for the Mhyatmiha interpreter of the Marufcs as Pranas, 




I, 168.3. 



It is here rendered mostly in accordance with the translation of Professor 
Max Muller and by the help of his excellent notes (Vedio Hyenas Voi I). 
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Texts. 

II s 

wn $prr CTftsrt 

I 

*wf 3T j 

V I 1 I 

Wf *?# sv <^rw «#s%l% 

e®aa& *«* «otq ^5 

I 

g«tf tro* ®^ir ii 

I. 165-1. 

Indra Speaks , — To what equal 
splendour do the Maruts ding, they, 
who are o£ the same age and dwell 
in the same nest ? To what will ? 
The strong ones praise breath 
through desire for wealth, 

i l 

333 ifrrw 

i«* to «r wA J 

1 1 1 

^rr emm&r 

i i 

i^T #OTW II 

I. 165-2, 

Whose prayers have the youths 
aooepted, who has turned the 
Maruts to the saorifiee, by what 
strong desire may we arrest them, 
who float through the air like hawks? 

i i j 

«f%: mm 

1 

t% a jpn l 


Bemarks, 

These questions give the due to 
the whole dialogue. What is that 
splendour which the Maruts share 
in commons and by which they are 
united ? 


Max Muller gives this and the 
preceding versa to the saoriioer 
against the authority of the 
Anukramanika. This Is not neces- 
sary, and will make the third verse 
abrupt and pointless. Here, Indra 
expresses his intention of bringing 
the Maruts to him In the nest ; they, 
having appeared, ask him what he 
has to say to them. 


The concluding words of this verse 
show that the preceding Bk should 
be assigned to Indra — The Maruts, 
"arrested by the strong desire* (See 
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Taxis. 

1 I , 

€ira0j:pT[l«rf%* 

\ «i4 ®i#si 

m ms 

I. 165-3. 

Maruts : — 3?rom whence! 0 Indra, 
dost thon some alone, then who art 
mighty ? Lord of Man, what has 
thus happened to thee ? Meeting ns 
the bright ones thou greatest us. 
Lord of Bay steeds say to us what 
thou (hast to say) to us. 

3nnr% & sr fprrsr; 

i i i 

!*? sni^t I i 

«N» «W| 

. I I 

ai? 5ira% uf% 

: . J * 

5$ sirorr # H 

I. 165-4. 

The saored songs are mine, the 
prayers-swaet are the libations- 
strength (breath) stirs (or is stirred), 
my thunderbolt is hurled forth. 
They oall for me, the hymns yearn 
for me, Hera are my horses, they 
carry ns towards them. (Oblations). 



Uiv'. . * , 

wjJfwRW?: §«p?rt: } 


Bemarks. 

1-165-2) of India appear and ask 
him what he has to say to them. 


Indra seems to invite the Maruts 
to acoompany him to the saorifioe. 
It is often said that they attain 
their holy names, that is to say, 
their sacrificial share when they 
unite with him. It is not neces- 
sary to read into this sukfca “ the 
boorish rudeness, selfishness and 
boastfulness ” of a village squabble, 
which Max Muller supposes the 
Bp to have been so familiar with, 
that he attributes it to the deity 
he worships. 


The Maruts assert their indepen- 
dent power and imply that their 
power has brought him to them, 
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Tests. Remarks. 

I 1 

^rwg k 3 r ^15 u 

mm m 

I, I85»5 S 

Erom hence unified with ourself 
strong powers® having adorned our 
bodies® we now harness our fallow 
deer. O Indra, according fso our 
inherent power thou has! become 
ours. 

Smmdhaita should be taken in 
Us real sense, nets in the sense of 
5 to leave \ The power® of which 
the Marafes spaak, joined lodra or 
engaged him the fight, Moreover® 
If Indra had accused the Marufis of 
deserting him, their answer Igsa 
next verse}-. ‘Yas you have done 
much with our help 1 would be 
inappropriate. 

Where® O Marufis, was that 
power of yours that engaged me 
only In the killing of Alii ? I indeed 
am the terrible, the strong, the 
powerful, I bent away from the 
blows of ©very enemy, 

The Maruts concede feo Indra the 
position of the strongest, but still 
assert his need of their co-operation, 
By the address * 0 Maruts * they 



1 i 

wt wi wr#- 

I 1 J 

g-'frw# 53Wcrrf|pT i 

1 1 I 

®rt ft 

sretom *PtH? is 

I. 165-6. 
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Texts. 

5Kc4 *TOTW II 

I. 165-7. 

Thou hast achieved much with 
us of equal power united with yon, 
0 Hero ! 0 Strongest one, Indra, 
let us then achieve many things, 
whatever 0 Maruts I we will with 
our mind. 

1 ! 

f# TOT 

fiwsis 

1 ! 

mmi W|: n 

I. 165-8. 

With Indriyam, 0 Maruts, I slew 
Vrtra, having grown strong through 
my own power ; I, who hold the 
thunderbolt in my arms, have made 
these all-brilliant waters to flow 
freely for man. 

' u t £ , 

srgrwr <j qrasrwfcg h 

csrraf 3Ti% ^rerr i 

***• «**« 


Bemarks. 

imply that he is one with them, 
(See I. 37. 5 ; III. 32-4,). The 
conception and willing of their 
deads must belong to them ail. 


Here Indra clearly indicates the 
nature of the help the Maruts give 
him. The strength they give by 
joining him, is his indriyam. 

See III. 32-3. 


The Maruts praise Indra, ascrib- 
ing to him the power of animating 
and of knowing — 


See III. 44-2, 
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Texts. 

^ v»nj w R t srrat 

3 _ 1 t 

?nft sjftsqr siff wm ss 

I, 165 - 9 . 

Nothing, 0 Maghavao Is un- 
shaken by thee. Among the gods 
there is no knower Ilka th@@ 9 No one 
who is now horn acmes near, no 
one who has been bom, Do what 
thou wilt do, thou who art grown 
strong, 

tsw m 

i -i 

*n§ w$mi \ 

*m, ^3[r# 

I 

^!R it 

I, 165-10. 

My power alone be pervading 
whatever I may do daring in my 
mind ; I am the terrible, the knower, 
O Maruts, of all that I moved 1 am 
the lord, 

rr *rs?r: 

j . > 

wrar wn to «pr mm i 


Remarks* 


By Indra’s power pervading the 
Maruts he will have the means 
of doing what he wills. The 
epithets ugra, and vidanah indicate 
strength and will, 


The words tame* tanubhih are 
very clear and need no comment. 

Professor Max Muller takes this 
as an idiomatic phrase, and traps? 
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Teste. Eemar&a. 

, i . fates, “ for sour own sake, and by 

VWt ^ 3*^ ** your own efforts-” 

SP# II 

I, 165-11, 

Maruts I now your praise has 
pleased me— the glorious hymn 
whieh you have made for me, 

• O’men ! for me, for India the 
joyful hero — friends for a friend— by 
She limbs for the body. 

Mas Mailer translates the 
second part thus — 

” 0 Maruts ! wherever I have 
looked for you, you have appeared 
to me in bright splendour, appear 
to me also now.” 

There does not seem to be any 
point io Indra asking the Maruts to 
appear to him whan they are 
actually present before him, 


Having perceived, 0 Maruts i you 
of bright splendour have delighted 
me, now cover me— 

I omit the last three difficult versos assigned to She saurifioer or 
Agastya by Max Mii'lar as well as by tradition, Tbe dialogue a* a whole 
is strongly suggestive of tbe pranasamvala of tbe Uoanigada, a favourite 
theme illustrating the superiority of breath among the bodily functions 


Efflr m (NRFTT 

i 1 

am: m ^wi?ru f 

i “ “i 

3TW5T *T ¥^F«Tf *®T 3jR II 
I, 165 12. 

Truly, there they are reflecting 
me (manifesting me) bearing blame- 
less glory and food. 
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Tbe Eukta starts with tbe question, ‘ What is that splendour in which the 
Maruts are all united, what is that will ?' and the dialogue that follows 
in discussing tbe nature of the relations of the Maruts and Indra, 
consistently develops this theme, making it clear that he is their 
knower— he, the self and they, tbe limbs or parts— their function is to 
refleoft him and cover him— their strength is his indriyam. 

In his Bha?ya, Saysna has particularly noticed this aspect of the 
Kay a &bHya gukta, although, as usual, he gives the naturalistic inter- 
pretation. 

Thus in addition to his stormy and atmospheric attributes, Indra in 
the Eg Veda was also conceived as the god who manifests indriyam among 
men— the measure of all, in whom all duties abide, in whom was centred 
intellectual power ( kraiu ). All men turn round him like a wheel, he 
beoomes corresponding in form to every form and that is his only form 
for us to look on with four and thirty lights he perceives in many ways, 
and performs works with his companion. Ha is the eye of all that 
moves and sees,— the common splendour to which the Maruts ding, the 
impeller and stimulator, the knower— who overcomes, sustains, and fills 
all that moves— pre-eminently associated with breath, strength and with 
generative power. ’Without discussing the origin cf the god, we may there- 
fore claim a place for these attributes also in the conception of Indra. 
Pari an y a in the Egveda is undeniably a rain god and his wife is Prthivi. 
Indra’s wife is Sad (power) . Indriyam, derived from his name, in what- 
ever sense we take it, (See Panini V-ii-93), is in favour of the MhyatmiJca 
view of Indra as the self of man. Some passages of the Egveda that 
refer to a doubt in the existence of Indra are also peculiar to him as the 
soul of man. Some say that he is unseen and not understood. It is not 
possible to doubt the existence of the great cosmic force of storms, wind 
and fire, but it is, and always, has been possible for us to doubt the 
existence of our innermost self. The Indra of the Egveda, whatever 
his origin may have been, in his mystical essence, signifies that self, and 
tbe Maruts, in relation with him, the Vital Airs. 

, s . » « 

'TfsHRr spSK I 

sthiU% «n* I wfr asm ll 

VIII. 100. 2. 
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I | | 1 ^ 

areufaf srfa: <m fc* ter srmFWi&r mr I 

aw ®® rn mm ®* 

warn nr srfelr sprcr ^ri% ll 

■» m m 

VIII, 100, 3. 

Vedio scholars point to evidences In the Bgvedaof a struggle between 
Indra and Varuna from which the former emerges as the national god 
of the Vedio Aryans — a victory that Griswold laments as “ a religions 
tragedy of the utmost gloom and disaster,” But the rise of Indra means 
something more than the overthrow by a roy taring swashbuckler of a 
god, of the grandest figure in the Vedio Pantheon, and we need not 
mourn with Griswold over these earliest records of a time when the God 
within man had begun to loom larger than the great foroes without, 

Indra as the self throws light upon that remarkable feature of Vedio 
Mythology, the dual divinity. In cases like Dy aval rthbi and 
Suryamasa we may ascribe a mythological reason to this curious 
oonplingi and explain all dual gods as a ! casual union of like pairs 
suggested by these. But conceptions like Icdjaifgf pa, IndraEoma, 
Indragnl, Indravasupa and Indi&tphaBpat! have clearly transcended their 
models. 

S*3CTjft €r if ^ *r!ra%v?fl i 

mm wa «** rn 

fill I 

f«ra mt *T*IFT BTf5ct || 

VI. 59, 5, 

i ^ m te it 

889 M> m mm . ** 

VI, 68. 8. Indra VarupS, 

Indra forms one in more' than half these dual formations, and is thus 
celebrated in 33 entire hymns besides being invoked as one of a pair in 
many detached verses, (See Vedio Mythology, Maodonell p. 126). 

These dual formations may be explained as due to the Brahman- 
Atman idea, if we regard Indra as the seif of man, and admit the 
influence of that idea in the Itgvedio thought, v 
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In the light of the adhyatmika view of Indra as the aelf a the 
interpretations of the vedio gods and their Purapio representatives are 
full of significance, discovering the living connections of vedio thought 
with the popular religion of the epics and Purapas. We do not realize how 
little there is, apart from the externals of their presentation, that is 
foreign to the vedio religion even in the Puarapio gods of Hinduism. 
She following facts and coincidences are interesting. 

1, Indra is called Urvarapati — Rv. VIII-21-3. 

(Lord of Slti in P.G.S.)— 

In a Rgvedio hymn IV-57 verses 6 and 7 glorify Sita (field furrow). 
In verses 5 and 8 of the same sukta two deities Sena and Sira are men* 
tioned. Sayapa explains them as Indra and Vayu, or as Vayu and 
Aditya, The Brhaddevata (v. 8) mentions Yaska as identifying ilunasira 
with Indra, (although Yaska himself in the niruhta seems to agree with 
Sayapa’s explanation of these gods as Vayu and the Sun) and i^akapupi 
as indentifying them with Surya and Indra. 

^unasira is one of the later names of Indra, and Sira means plough. 
Sita (the furrow) is the wife of Rama, the incarnation of Vigpu. Also 
of, Indra- Indira- wife of Vignu. 

2, The cahra is mentioned in the Rgveda as one of Indra’s weapons — 
The cahra is the weapon of Vigni in the Epics. 

3. Indra in the Rgveda is connected with Pahoajanah and is often 
called Pdnoajanyah. 

Vigpu’s conch is called PdneajanyaJi — 

(Note the adhyatmika explanation of Panoajanali as the five senses— 
The other explanations are not so satisfactory that we can completely 
Ignore this one,) 

4. In the story that forma the main plot of the Mahabharata, 
Arjuna, the favourite disciple of Krgpa, is allegorioally explained as the 
Jiva to whom Isvara expounds the Bhagavad Gita on the mystic field 
of Korukgatra. Arjuna is an old name of Indra, and in the Epio itself he 
is Indra’s Son — 

Also — Indra— indriyam — Hrgikeaa-name of Vigtiu (Lord of senses.) 

6. Weber remarks that in the 3rd adbyaya of the Kaugi. Upan, 
Indra is represented “ battling with the same powers of nature that 
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Ariunain the Epic subdues as avil demons. (History of Indian Litera- 
ture, p. 50.) 

6. Indra in the Bgveds, in intimately oonnaoted with the Maruts, 
Rudra in the Rgvada is the father of the Marnta, and is oalled by names 
peculiar to Indra and rarely, if ever, given to any other God -Vairabdhu, 
Susipra-Pumrupa, and, in the Atharva Veda Sahasraksa, 

7. In manyu, ‘ a personification suggested chiefly by the fierce anger 
of Indra ’ girt by Maruts and slayer of Vrtra, we have another element in 
the conception of Budra Siva. 

8. Indra in the Rgveda is frequently called the Dancer. (VIII, 
24-9-12 ; 57-7 ; eta). &va is the great dancer makd»a$a-Natiraja-Nafcsla. 

9. Also compare the preponderance of Vtsatvam and Vr$%bhntva,m 
in the conception oi Indra, with the Phallus worship connected with Siva 
in later Hinduism, and his name3 Vr$ idhvaja Vrsdnoam, See also for a 
connecting link A.V. XI- £-12 (quoted above) where Indra, conceived as a 
Brahmacadn clad in a black antelope skin, is explicitly connected with 
generative power. And £3iva the object of Phallus worship is also in the 
Pur&pas the great ascetic fifvRreT:, 

Although creation is ascribed to him also in the Itgvsda, ladra’s 
relation to the Creator Brahma is ie33 apparent, because his attributes as 
the self or spirit of man are more active than passive, and the Creator of 
the Hindu Triad retains much of the inactivity of his philosophical 
namesake. He has therefore greater affinity with the Bgvedio Varupa, 
whose four faces, mentioned in one hymn (B.V. V-48-5) have been 
perpetuated in the aspect of Brahma the Creator, 

If Indra in the Rgvada is not the Self, but merely a nature god of 
storm, thunder or fire, who had captured the imaginations of a primi- 
tive fighting people, the intimate connection with him in the Ijtgveda of 
the gods who afterwards became the active partners of the Hindu Triad 
as Preserver and Destroyer of the universe, loses all historical and religious 
significance. So also without this clue, the Brabmapa and Upanigadio 
developments of Vedie religion- the philosophy that centres round the Brah- 
man- Atman concept, the sacrificial system that absorbed that philosophy 
and gives Indra so promimeat a place, all become a troubled malm wherein 


KUNIAKA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE THEORIES OR 
DHVANI AND RASA, 

DB, K, A. S&N&AB1N, M.A., Pb. D® 

Professor of SdMtya and Philology , Sanskrit Oolkg?, Madras, 

Kuntaka or Kuntala as he Is otherwise referred to, Is the well-known 
author of the 8 Vahroktijlvita the first two chapters of which have been 
published in the O&loutta Oriental Series. He flourished during the period 
that followed Aaandavardhana when his theory that Dhvani or suggestion 
comprehending also Rasa is the ultimate source of poefeio appeal did not 
meet with universal approval and when it was attacked by representatives 
of the older schools as well as by fresh theorists. Pratikarenduraja 
endeavoured to read the concept of Dhvani Into alankaras like Parydyokia % 
§lem and Rxsavad, Rhatfca Nayaka and Dhanika denied the existence of 
Dhvani, but Instead, put forward the conceptions of bhavahatva and Khoja - 
iatoa. Mahimahbatta vigorously held that suggestion is only a peculiar 
Mud of inference called Kdvydnumiti which Is of the nature of Imme- 
diate inference. It was daring this time, m m c, 1000, A.D, that Kuntaka 
appeared in the field with his view that Poetry is wall-matched form 
and content— -where sounds beautifully vie with sounds and ideas with 
ideas— set in the composition of the poet whose activity deviates from 
the general mode (of activity involved la the writing of philosophical or 
scientific treatises) and which (the composition) gives that aesthetic 
pleasure to those who know its true nature. IV J. I, 8). This activity 
consists in the use of clever turns of expressions called VakroHi {V J. 1, 11). 
It is attempted here to indicate briefly the attitude of the exponent of this 
novel method of criticism towards the theories of Dhvani and Rasa. 

Though belonging to a different school of critical thought, Kuntaka 
fully recognises the individuality of Dhvani' (suggestion and suggested 
element) in poetry and also its contribution to aesthetic pleasure* 
V. J. Ohap. I» pp. 4:2*44, 

3^j%5wsr smepefto? — 

3«rrc[% l 

*nsq% ; it 
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i%%5r^ srarcFadtfWteqRr- — 

stifcraFier qsr w«nfo i 

trq xf 5f^t?RR5q^f^{ *lW8SI®n¥n*TTO* 

I 

While refusing She dignity of Alahka^a to Parivftti in the third 
chapter, ha would treat it as Alankdryct (that whioh is to be adorned) 
involving suggestion which is always delaotafcle. He agrees at the same 
time with the threefold classification of the suggested ideas into Vastu, 
Alahkara and Rasa. V. J. * Chap. III. P. 167 : 

^ U qf*s%: ewFawro 

l «r ^ 

esm wmo, \ a*ri i * * jrUto 

«T^fRT3T, Bf5«RW: 1 

See Dhvanyaloka, (Kavyamala Edition), P. 15. 

Paryaya Vakrata, where words with a double meaning are used to 
lead to the suggestion of some metaphor or simile is expressly stated fay 
him to fall within the province of a particular variety of Diivani called 
&abda saktimu ladh mn i and he even cites the same illustrations given by 
Anandavardhana. (Dhv. pp. 99, 127). V.J. Chap. II, pp. 75-76, 

q?lk^T3^0T[T% i M SKJSKT 

cn^Fer: C^flT Rm ■ ifJRsfa 

swrcafa s^rfayrorg&r *rr i m — h wr sr 

err i i 

• References to the Vakrcktijiviia, ebaptcia lit and I? aw to the gages In lb« 
manasoripfc deposited In tbs Government Oriental M lauaarlpts Iilbrary, Mtisait 
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^15 r qsrr — 

mi — “ wftaRqwigsn' <4 %«r: ” # 

m gm^ii sef^t: jugaift^q^fo ggswrer. s?ats«w- 
^ssprftfsqjrftciqr qjrcft sRfcmHi^&r- 

WcF 1 

Upacdmvakraia enlivens many alank&ras like Bupaka etc, (V® J* 
p. 83). These ar© deal with in the third ohaptor, Many of them are 
twofold* express and suggested, * Suggested Bupaka 1 is iilusfiratsQd by a 
verse of Araanda oitiarl by him also as an instance of Bupakadhvani . 
(V.J. 111, p. 142, Dhv. p. 110), 

jrNr («w) *wr- — 

etc. 

m SRfNWFraqT I 

Suggested Upama covers many aknkaras like Dipaka t nidarsana etc. 
Suggested difference (Vyatireka) is also admitted and justified by a refer- 
ence to Amanda's definition of Dhvani. V.J. chap, Ill, pp. 174*5. 

RcfmRt qi *qrfSftsiN$NJ*it 13 

^%5tRn— «rr w%qs%tere?plf 

See. Dhv. p. 33. 

In the first fearika of the third chapter, the term ‘ Vakraiabda ' and 
not ‘ Vacakziabda ’ is used in order to show that description Is possible 
not only through express words bub also through suggestive words „ 
and suggested ideas. Y.J. ohafc, III, p. 98. . 
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imtm - — 

* I 

^gsfl ^ II 

^ ^TO^r%s: to 

q^T qiTOftlrct ^ ^ _ 

^5? HfoquKW l *rs*»&^ s#- 

qi^ra«^T^I 

Thus Kuntaka never denies the general concepts of Dhmni nor does he 
include it under Bhakti (meaning £ata?S) or D^acdra. (See Contra, 
Dr. S. K- De.V. J. Intro., pp. 27-29). As the function of Dhvani agrees with 
that of Vacakasabda and Vdeydrtha in the expression of the speaker's 
intention. Vyaniakaiabda and Vyahgydrtha. are called by courtesy. Vdaaka- 
iabda and Tacydrtha. (VJ. chap. I» p. 14). 

His attitude towards Rasa also is not antagonistic. Picture of the 
doings of Gods, demi-gods and men animated by the s weet Rasas like love 
forms the principal function of the poet. V. -T. ohap. lit, PP. 107-8, 

g^r 5tjgd^ws#if qfcrrcm i 

it 

The dignity of alankara is denied to Ramvad, Preyax, Ur jam and 
Samahita as eonceived by earlier writers, for these like Svabhamkti form 
the subject of treatment or Alabkaryct (V.J. ohap. I, pp. 21-23.) 

at &mm\ wn*ftfoKBcfa: t 

SRPJ&5TCT f%q^ar^S% II 

% ^Hr<*TFra^ntl«i5rl^°T: 

41 fills kasika and others oitefi. balow sue mostly tanfcatiyo moastruoii au* imm ItJi 
peg®- Frltf# 
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srarcrcl ?f imzpfamw i 

Ghap. Ill, p. 113. 

*^q5qRifesgWF%% ^ 1?%^ | 

II 

Ibid. p. 123. 

srsra^5R<JW! TO: milk¥l JRWferi^— 

g^spraifo^: <fl*ftqfaiflsrah i 

^ i%i% || 

Ibid. p. 124. 

l The Instance of '3»3§R=r cited by Bhamaha ] 

#PR qrjf 

§^r«if fo§?TR^r^rl: si g?K#TO | ” # s 

f%Trif%fq%qcRF^ ^r^rihr! wi#Ptefafor- 
ajrwKR^J sr^r^R^er %m ^ ir% 1 

Ibid . p. 126. 

qq ^ruifl^rf^ sT^T^r^f «w4 ?r 

I6«2. III. p. 129. 

H©ra tsha definitions and illustrations of iiiesa alafikaras given by 
Bba»maba 5 Dapdln and TJabhafta are severely criticised and XJdbhafa is 
ridiculed for his inconsistency in being an ardent follower of Bharata and 
at the same time accepting Urjasvl to be an alankara. Udbfaata is further 
sneered at for holding that Basas could be realised through express 
reference to their names. V.J. p. 115. 

m mm ^ ?ara#- 

prerorlts^Fro asronSfirc: ftsfer q?r sis^iti- — 

Hare Kuntaka accepts the view of Inandavardbana ably set forth in 
the Dhvanyaloka, pp. 24-26. Ha then enunciates his peculiar oonoeption 
of Basavad, which, being tbe life of ail alahkaras, forms the vary essence 
of poetry, That is Basavad which by its inspiriting the poetic theme, 
equals Rasa and contributes to tbs denotation of those who know its 

true nature. V.J . ohap. Ill, p. 131. 

* Thio may weli Lo reconstructed ikes:— ■ 

? ■ • ■ ■ , '■ 



£0 
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jjjRTftswflwn^r; rligw# 

*rar m shwspt j 

jn^ftRJRSlf W# cTWfFff WfcWT II 

558JWI% *sft?TTft— - 

#T §5# I 

• <p\ f\ />r*s 

She verse ’W'Hllt ?f§ eio. (Sakuntala, Act I.) illustrates this princi- 
ple, Here the love of Dugyanta to Sakuntala is developed through the 
misohievouSi though Innocent, play of the baa about bar body. She poet 
instead of expressing direotly Dagyanta’s faelings at the sight of Sakuntala 
leaves it to be understood from his jealousy towards the lucky bee that 
enjoyed the parson of his love. This alankara shines brighter than all 
others like the diadem on the head. V.J. chap. Ill, p. 131. 

to— TOTO irf ?f£ etc. are «ron$!— srercs%: wrew 
w*fwr*nfrPi5rei s ^if5r: to i 

m srcwrt i 

PrakaranamkratSi or the change introduced by the poet in the inci- 
dents of the traditional plot is justified only as contributing to the easy 

and natural development of Rasa. Y. J. chap, 1Y, p. 195. 

. OTWPdn%i%i%{ wfoqftsft 

srass&apfan i 

stOT^or s 





...w*rr www t 

*m% rotf ii 

This is illustrated by the Kautsa Incident in the fifth canto of the 
Baghuvamla and also by the curse of Durvasas in the Sakuntala. As Is 
well known, Kilidasa has introduced the curse of that proverbially 
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wrathful sage in the fourth Act to exonerate Dugyanta from his other- 
wise wilful, oowardish, criminal and monsterlike repudiation of his 
lawfully wedded spouse. Quite unlike the amazon, with her seven year 
old boy, arguing out her case liks an able lawyer before the king’s 
oourt as represented in the Mahabharata story, Sakuntala’s appearance 
and later repudiation In her full pregnancy heightens the pathos of the 
situation. Another variety of Prakaranavakrata, is one where the domi- 
nant rasa is developed to that climax in a particular aot or soene which is 
not attained either before or after. V, J. chap, IV, p. 212, 

ddfa TOf 11 

In illustration he cites the beginning of the fourth Aot of the 
Vikramorvaslya where the appearance of Pururavas on the stage deeply 
infatuated with love for Urvasf, searching whom, he addresses even 
inanimate objeots, develops love to that climax which is nowhere 
reaohed throughout the play. Similarly the terrible wrestling between 
Lord Siva and Arjuna in the Klratarjuniya marks the height of the 
development of Vira. It is indeed a stroke of genius that a single Basa 
karuna or pathos is developed and sustained throughout the play, 
Tdpasamtsaraja without any feeling of satiety whatsoever. V. J, chap, IV, 

p. 202. 

mm cref sRjftFre; jpsrarerft*— 

XT® ^[fi&dlcdr ^rnw, 3d: 3d; || 
dedtr — 



In short it is by the development of the sweet and delectable Basaa 
that creations of poets live and not by the clever narration "of the story 
V. J. chap. IV, p.197. 

fact ^di d d»«rrdT5rmit^j 
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PrahMdh%vzkr,%ta consists la lbs abandonment of the dominant 
Rasa of the original story in favour of another whioh imparts life, 
beauty and delactableness to the plot. V. I. obap. VI, p. 219. 

sii%qra' wsrerrft 

m nf is 

^ ^sri^ci3|^fffir%cri^q: i 
m wwr « si 

In She Ve?nsamMm the main Basa, Saofca or absolute ronanoiafcion Is 
abandoned and Yim is daveloped. Similarly in the UUarardmaaarita 
Bhayabhabi has allowed the pathos of the BSinayapa to culminate in a 
certain spiritual union between Bama and Sita at ube end. Lastly Kuntaka 
agrees with Anandayarduana in kfaiakiog that the culminating Basa of 
the Bamayaua and the Mahapharata is Santa or absolute renunciation, 
“ ^WROTffCrW^-fl^ ^Fcrntcf V.j. chap. IV, p. 221 

Dhy. 238. 

Thus it ia seen that Kuntaka ia his extraordinary eonesib, unsparingly 
oritioises and ridicules the views of old writers tike Bhamaha, Dapdin and 
Udbhata, but professes soma respect far Anaudavardhana. In fact the 
teachings of Anauda have such a strong hold over him that he perforce 
includes the different principles ia the Basa and Da van! theories under one 
or other of the various species of Vakratd. There is some truth in the 
remarks of Mahimabhatfca that Kuntaka makes the same classifications 
and oites identical illustrations as those of D ivanikara and also great 
reason in his identification of Vakrokti with Davani for purposes of hia 
attacks on the former. (Vyakisiviveka, p. 28). Hia is an attempt to widen 
the scope of the old term Vakrokti so as to iuoluie the results of farther 
thinking and make it almost synonymous with everything that con* 
stitutes poetry. Naturally enough, Dhvaai aad Rm were not denied 
but were given a distinct and honoured place in the scheme of Vakratd, 
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K. G. SUBRAHMAHYAM* B.A. fHQNS.\ 

Rmarch Siudmt , University of Madras* 

Part I. 

The authorship of fee UnSfll Sutras has long been fee subject of 
keen controversy among scholars in the line. Dr. Goldstueker has 
opined feats fee UnadI S3 Iras, as commented upon by Ujjvaladatta, form 
a later work, while fee Upadi lists should be ascribed Iso Papinl. 
Dr, S, K. Belv&lkar in his Systems of Sanskrit Grammar (p. 25) says on fee 
authority of Vimalasarasvatf, ia Ha Rupamala, and of Durgasihma, in 
his Kafcantra Vrtti, feats Vararuci alias Katyayana should have been 
fee author of fee Upaii Sutras, Professor K, B, Pafeak, B S A, S opines 
feat we should attribute fee authorship of fee Upadi Sutras to Pacini 
himself (vide Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Bessarab Institute, 
YoS, IV, pages 111 to 136). Before entering into a detailed discussion 
of fee merits of each of the above views, it is proposed to present fee 
view of this paper wife arguments in its favour. 

The sutea which has given rise to all such discussions Is 
(IILlii-l), The meaning of the Sutra is ‘ the suffixes beginning 
with 1 Un 8 occur variably after roots in the present tense to form a 
noun/ It should be noted at the outset that the mrm Unali is a peon- 
liar one used ia fee sense in which it has bean understood. In the 
whole of the Astadhyayl the word invariably indicates what is 
called a Ganapafea or Dhatupatha or any collection of suffises mentioned 
in the Agfcadbay! itself. It needs no saying that the term ia question 
does indicate none of the three above subjects, and we have to rely upon 
fee commentators for fee meaning in which wa have to understand the 
term, But modem scholars would accept the commentators only so 
far and not further; for they ascribe the Ucialia to an author other 
than Papini. Nagesa clearly says that they are of $aka$ay ana's 
authorship. We shall refer to this point later on. Ins fact is 
feat there is no tradition ascribing the authorship of fee UpaiiJSufcras to 
Pacini, In fee absence- of such a tradition, and in view of fee fael of 
fee peculiarity' of the meaning of the teem » wc have to search for ; 
an author anterior to P&umi, who the commentators say, should .have 
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been f^akatayana in accordance witih iihe tradition of his advocacy of the 
Vyutpatti p aha of words. Further, Papini who has taken pains to 
expound an independent system of Grammar in as many as eight 
adhyayas containing nearly four thousand sutras, could have included, 
if he were really the author, theUpadi Sutras also in his A$tadhyayi itself, 
There seems to he no reasonable ground — nobody has yet advanced — for 
his not having done so. 

The word in the sutra is very significant, It forma one of 
the devices resulting from observing the law of parsimony. The word 
oeours in many places in the Agtadhyayl, used by Papin! to denote the 
variability of a rule or a set of rules. The purpose of this devioe of 
variability is to avoid the necessity of dealing with the examples to whioh 
those rules apply, in detail. That is to say, when the application of a 
rule is said to be variable with regard to a set of examples, these 
examples wiil not be dealt with any further. Here also the word 
should be taken in that sense. There is no authentic ground to taka it 
in any other sense. If the variability is accepted, then Papini should be 
taken to mean that ha is net going to advert to the topic any further. 
It naturally follows from this that Paoini could not have been the 
author of the Upadi Sutras. 

Secondly, the word srgssq; has some further significance. This devioe 
of variability is generally resorted to by Papini only with regard to the 
rules that have already been enunciated. There is no reference to 
Upadis in any sutra previous to this. Or, if it is said that he is 
having in his mind the Upadi Sutras he is enunciating, or has enunciated, 
and that in order to make them variable he frames this Sutra, it can be 
pointed out that in so far as he resorts to compile a separate work for the 
sake of Upadis, that work alone would have been a fit place for a discus- 
sion of the variability or otherwise of the UpSdis, Thera is no 
necessity at all for referring to them here or to their variability. Further 
the word ’ bahulam ’ suggests that the Upadis he knew of are not varia- 
bles. It is really inconsistent to have enunoiated a set of fixed suffixes 
and also, a definite set of rules governing their applicability, and than to 
declare them as variables without definitely stating the . oases 
where they should be so considered ; and bo attribute this fault of 
inconsistency to no leas a sage than Papini could not bat bo the height 
of absurdity to whioh human imagination could be stretched. Farther, 
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% ooBBideratioD of tbe rale 1114?* 74 will testify to the tenth of the above 
remark. By this sutra, Pacini regularises words like 1 bfiima \ This 
devio© of regularisation is resorted to by Pacini in the case of words 
which do not admit of any regular formation according to the rules he 
has enunciated. So, it follows that words Ilka 8 bhlma * are irregular 
formations, and by the rale above referred to, Panini seeks to 
regularise them. The Kasiki— an authoritative Commentary on the 
A§tadhyayf — has it that words like 5 bhlma 5 are Unidi formations, If 
Pacini had really been the author of the Unifil Sutras there is no sens© 
in framing a sutra for regularising them, The fact is that he is not the 
author of the XJriadis, and so fa© considers words Ilk© ' bhlma 8 to be 
Irregular, 

Now then, the fact of Paruni’s reference to the Urmdis 
in two places In his A^tadhyayi, shows that there should have been some 
sort of relation between the Unadis and himself ; and this relation, it Is 
submitted as a natural conclusion arising from tbe above arguments, should 
have been not one of authorship, but that of close acquaintance, 

The three verses commented on by Patanjali in hie Mahabbagya under 
the sutra III-iii-1 could be shown to prove the truth of the above conclu- 
sion, The first veree runs as follows : — 

sfigipfi i * 

ft ^rng II 

and is introduced by Patanjali with these words : — fiPPIK. 

which show that what follows is only explanatory to the word ' hahulam ' 
in the sutra. The whole purport of the versa is that there is an imper- 
fect collection of Upadi suffixes, and the word ‘ hahulam ’ is intended to 
validate suoh suffixes, provided such TJpadi formations are sanctioned by 
vaidik and classical usage ; and as is explained by Kaiyata, the only aim 
of the Agfadhyayl is to expound the validity of all words sanotioned by 
vaidik and classical usage. Kaiyata says thus : — (Mababhagya Vol. II, 
III adbyaya, page 216, Benares edition). 

sfqftspfrtf ft fw #, 

^r*b n 

The passage means that as this Vyakarapa deals with the derivations 
of all vaidik and classical words, the validity or soundness of all words, 
if they are used in the Vedio Texts and by current society, is an established 
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faot, and that if this is so, it needs no saying that suoh Upadi formations 
are also sound ; and his authority for suoh a presumption, it is needless 
to point out, is none other than Patanjali himself {vide hia opening 
lines of the Mahabhagya' 1 , Consistently with what Kaiyata says in iniroduo- 
ing the sutra (page 215, ibid) 

mtim ^f^RR'TRq^Rt 

fof^rfcr *rrw: s 


the last quarter of the first varae wo can’t help coming to tho conclusion 
that the author of the verse dees not presuppose Papiniyan authorship of 
the Upadi Sutras, 

And the second verse which runs as follows : 

?rm ^ s r w s w rg ^ \ 

m q^f^ragsr u?prcri 11 

is introduced by Patanjali with the following prefatory remarks: 

ttorra mk ig:? 

which suggest that the two authors referred to in the verse are cited as 
authority for Panini’s validating the 1 aunadika’ formations by the device 
of *fg55JT£Uf, in the sutra III-iii-1. Consequently, the conclusion forces 
itself upon us that Partini could not have bean the author of the Upadi 
Sutras, It may be argued that Patanjali’s remarks could be understood 
in a different way. Nevertheless, it is to be noted that in the verse itself 
there is a reference only to two authors who have dealt with the question 
of the Upadis. There is a special reference to a Vaiyakararta while there 
is no mention of Papini. Further, there is a general rule laid down with 
regard to the IJriadi formations not dealt with by those authors. This 
general rule would be appropriate if the name of Papini also had bean 
mentioned in the context. Without suoh a reference, the enunciation of 
a general rule could not but be significant of the fact that Papinlyan 
authorship of the Upadi Sutras is but an illusion. 

It is peculiar to note that in the third verse, 

■ ■■ ^1; ,. ;-:S- i ^ v r, '■ 
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we are once more introduced to a rule to be observed in the regard to 
Xtoadl formations. In view of the rule abated in the second half of 
the second verse, this should of course be a repetition. But 
it has a different purpose in view, which is, as the meaning of the verse 
shows, to point out where and how such rule of inference is to be 
applied, Wa are asked to infer from the words as we find them 
used, the radical base, the suffix and the Indicatory ‘ it \ It Is here 
significant to note that we are asked to infer the indicatory 8 it 1 — of course 
Papiniyan, governing the operation of the suffix which is also to be 
Inferred, This part of the rule could not but be significant of the fact 
that the author of the versa whoever he may be, is eager to bring the 
Upadi formations within the scope of the Panic iy an Agtadhyayi, Conse- 
quently, It needs no saying that in the opinion of that author Pacini 
could not have been the author of the Unadi Sutras. And this is the very 
reason why all commentators on Parunl from Katyay&na downwards 
refer to the Upiadl Sufcras as though they form part and parcel of the 
A$$adh%ayi t and discuss the derivation of Unadi formations in the light 
of the Atfadhyayi. 

, Again, one and all of the commentators have clearly stated that the 
Unadi Sutras do not form part of the Astddhyayi but form a different 
Sastoa. We have already referred to what Kaiyata says, {vide ante pages 
55 and 56), Haradatta, the author of a lucid commentary on the Kasika 
called Padamanjari, holds the same view. Under the sflka III-iii-1 In 
the opening lines of his commentary, he says (Vol, I, p. 662. Benares 
edition ) : 

gw: m NimsTO, swi l&f TOFrRrcfcrfs- 

Let us refer to what Nagesa has to say on the above subjeot, In 
oommenting upon Kaiyata’s Pradlpa under the sutra above referred to, 
he says, {Mahabhasyapradipodyota, p. 676, Bibliotheca Indica) : — 

qrfcfof I if f ‘erraWfa 

5rr^r i *[# f 

He again emphasises his view in his Laghuiabdenduiekhara under 
the same sutra thus (Chow. S.S. p, 490). 

s . ■ 
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gtJTRqt || 3?#H?feF5^T SJTI^air^^S^TrffKT 

snsrwirttem 11 

and establishes in a lengthy disoassion pp. 485 to 488 that Papini 
ooold not have been the author, 

Jnanendra Sarasvatf, the author of Tattva Bodhim, also says that 
Unadi Sutras form a different work altogether. (Vide p, 566, IS! ir nay a 
Sagara Press edition). We shall refer to what ha says in full in the 
second part of this paper. 

Thus it could be seen that all the commentators ara of the unanimous, 
opinion that the Upadi Sutras could not be of Paniniyan authorship, 

That Papini could not have been the author of the Upadi Sutras 
oould be inferred from the following evidence also. Eatyayana, the 
traditional author of the Varfcikas, frames the following Vartika to get 
oertain formations not ooming under the scope of the A${ddhydyi : — 
(P. 557, Mahabhasya Vol. II, N. S, edn.) 

Hera the word also is included in the list. The very same 
word is derived by the Upadi Sutra, 1-56. A critical understanding of the 
Vartika should convince any one of the fact that either the framer of the 
Vartika should have been ignorant of the existence of the particular Upadi 
Sutra, or as Haradatta and after him Nagesa suggest, that he did not 
treat the author of the particular Upadi Sutra with authority because of 
raoantna3S. So it follows that in their opinion neither Sakatayana nor 
Papini was the author of the particular Upali Sutra, The full import of 
the Vartika will be pointed out when we settle the authorship of the 
Upaii Sutras, It is enough for us to understand that Papini could not 
be supposed to bave been the author of the Upadi Sutras. 

Thus, it will be seen that the mention of the word * bahulam ’ with the 
object of validating all Upadi formations in the sutra III-iii-1, a refer- 
ence to authors who have dealt with the Upadi formations and the enun- 
ciation of a rule to be observed with regard to the Upadi formations not 
dealt with by them, without any mention of Papini in the three verses 
commented on by Patanjali, the unanimous opinion of the commenta- 
tors and the Vartika of Eatyayana above referred to, all go to show that 
Papini oould not ba said to have been the author of the Upadi Sutra. 
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So much about Partini not being the author of the Upadi Sutras. 
The question of the authorship of the existing Uriadi Sutras has however 
to be settled definitely. As has already been pointed out we have to 
agree with the commentators that Sakafcayana must have been the author 
of the XJj^adi Sutras. But we can accept the above statement only with 
certain reservations* The existing list of the lipid! Sutras could not be 
wholly ascribed to Sakafcayana’s authorship. He should have been, so to 
say* the originator of what are called the Upadis. It is a matter of common 
knowledge to scholars in the line, that the XJriadi Sutras as we have 
them now, should have undergone a process of supplementation even so 
late as Ujjvaladatta. This could be inferred from three notable facts. 

Firstly, the verses above referred to as commented on by Patanjali 
under show how ha viewed the subject of Unadis, He says that 

the principles governing the IJnadi Sastra are to be inferred. And consis* 
tently with the above view, he gives some Illustrations of TJpadi suffixes 
which are not found in the extant list of the Upadi Sutras. ( Vide 
Mahabka$ya t Voh I, p. 91, N. S. edition). The above two facts should 
naturally lead to the conclusion that according to Patanjali, there has 
been, oo accepted work as the Unddi Sutras in the form of a Sastra laying 
down in a comprehensive way all the Upadi suffixes that P&t&naji knew 
of. Further, he says that they have been gradually made into a collection, 
by a process of inference. Whether this collection was of Sakafcayana’s 
authorship, we could not definitely say. But this much is certain, that 
as has already been pointed out, we could take it that Sakafcayana must 
have bQen the author of certain Upadi Sutras consistently with the 
tradition recorded by Patanjali that Sakafcayana was the advocate of the 
Vyutpatti pak$a s (ojpqj%q8jr), viz< % that [all words should be derived 
from roots. 

Secondly, the mention of the word In the Vartika above 

referred to {Mahdbhasya, Vol. II, p, 557, N. S, edn,) presumes two 
facts. The particular Uuadi Sutra did not belong to Sakatayana or 
Paruni as to be treated with authority and it was of so recent an origin 
as could be neglected by the framer of the particular Vartika. In view 
of the fact of the commentators Haradatta and Nagesa having accepted 
the tradition that Sakafcayana was the author of Upadis, their remarks 
should show that in their opinion there have been additions to the 
original list of the XJ$adi Sutras as expounded by Sakafcayana, 
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Thirdly, the frequent remarks of Ujjvaladafeta in his Uriddi Sutra 
Vriti as : — this sufera or this group of suferas are considered 3RT^f not only 
by himself hut also by the Nyaaakara or some recognised writer on 
Grammar, which we have no strength of conviction to question, could 
not but be indicative of the fact that the Briadi Sutras have undergone a 
process of supplementation, 

Thus, from the above arguments, it may not be difficult for scholars 
to concede that the Briadi Sutras as wa have them now, are the result of 
additions to the XJnadi Sutras of Sak&tayana, made now and then by 
grammatical writers after Paruni. That is to say, the Unadi Sutras are 
ante-Pa^imy&n and post-Plruniyam, but never Papiniyan, so far as their 
authorship is concerned, 

Paet IX, 

Professor K, B, Pathak, B.A,, in a very learned and lucid article in 
the Annals of the Bhandark&r Oriental Research Institute, (Vol, IV, 
pp. Ill to 136) has tried very hard to prove that Panini must have 
been the author of the Upadi Sutras as we have them now. With due 
deference to the Professor, we propose to refute his arguments. 

The first and foremost fact that we would rely on is the Bhagya- 
kara’s statement (Mahabba$ya, Dr, Kielfaorn’a Edition, Vol. I, p. 193). 

!rf: ii ^r»rrf^r- 

f 

on the authority of Katyayana in the Vartika No. 8 under I-ii-1 (Kiel. 
Yol. I, p. 192) viz., 

5f^f^^?TIH#TOPC0T 

mn'b^sTiHg, Ii 

The above statement is quoted as evidenoa bo prove the fact that ‘ fahe text 
and order of certain IJpadi Sutras must have been identical with those 
known to Katyayana, Patanjali, Kaiya$a and Nagoji Bhatta which of 
course should lead to the conoiusion that Pacini must have been th 8 
author of the Cbpadi Sutras. But it may be pointed out that this is not 
the only instance from which wa could draw such a conclusion. We 
oan quote another similar instance (page 154 ibid ) ; 
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j ^ qnraraftnnsf^ f ^ ii 

In both the above instances the Upadi formations are treated 
by Patanjali as though they come under the scope of the rales 
of the Agtadhyayi itself. And it may be useful to note that it is 
this way of treating the Upadi formations, especially by Eatyayana, 
who tries to justify the nouns derived from the addition of Upadi suffixes 
In the light of the A§tadhyayi, or to make them exceptions whenever 
occasion arises, that leads Dr, Goldstucker to the conclusion that Panini 
should have been the author of the Upadi list ; and in order to reconcile 
with comments of Patanjali on III-iii-1, he makes the Upadi Sutras as 
the work of some later author, The truth is that their treatment of the 
Upadis as though they form part and parcel of the Agtadhyayl Is due to 
the fact that Papini by his Sutra III-iii-1 not only validates all the Upadi 
suffixes but also declares them as variables, And the verses commented 
upon by Patanjali under III-iii-1 attribute to Panini a knowledge of some 
Upadi Sutras which have been made into a collection. And in the 
present case it might have been that Panini knew of the Siitras pointed 
out by Professor Pathak, but it is not necessary that he should have 
been their author. As Panini has admitted the validity of the Upadi 
formations, expounded or not, and as even the Indicatory * it' is only a 
mm of inference from the changes the formations are seen to have under-* 
gone, it is but natural for Patanjali In the present ease to infer the 
f%T^r of the suffix 3T2T as though it has been ordained by Papini himself. 
Unless we take the above view, we can’t find adequate explanation 
for the Vartika above referred to {vide ante Parti, page 58) and also for 
the remarks of Haradatta and Nagesa on the point. ■ Kaiyata clearly says 
in his comments on III-iii-1 that Papini has not only sanctioned the 
validity of the Upadi formations sanctioned by vaidio and classical usage 
as is consistent with the chief aim of the Agtadhyayi, but also remedied 
the imperfection of the collection of the Upadi Sutras, a knowledge of 
which is attributed to him by Patanjali, by the word bahulam in the 
Sutra. And so it is but natural that his commentators regard the Upadi 
Sutras, as a Sastra, even as an allied Sastra, with the result that 
they try to apply the governing rules of the A§tadhy&yi to that 
, Sastra also. So in the present case that Papini might have sanctioned 
the validity of the form spp: and is only a matter of inference. 
But this fact could not, by itself* be taken to lead to the inference that 
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they consider theUigiadi Sutras as forming an integral part of the Agfcadh- 
fayayL It is a!! the more so in vlaw of the fact of the commentators 
having committed themselves to the view that the IJnadi Sutras form a 
different ^astra. 

A second argument advanced in support of Papnlyan authorship of 
the Upadi Sutras is the fact of Pafcanjali’s reference to Uriadi termina- 
tions as i ardhadhatukiyah 1 and Katy ay ana's reference to them as 
1 krtpmtyaydh \ terminology being ParuDiyan, together with the remarks 
the Kasikakara, the Nyasakara and Haradatta on the Sutra III- 1-2. 
Hare it may ha pointed out that by the above denomination of the 
Upadi suffixes PataSjali and Kafeyayana only mean that the Unadi 
suffixes will have to be classed as such according to Pardnlyan termino- 
logy and nothing more, Jnanandra Sarasvati, the author of the Taitva 
Bodhinl is very clear on the point. He says (N,S. Press edition, Tattva 
Bodhim , 5th edn., oh. 66 3 page 567) 

era ft ‘tot;,’ 4 5iwr:,’ £ $1% for 

‘ ^r«m%T% ’ ?3ITffor faftTORSMT^^^TTO^T^ 

5TOT€fr, wm r ^ ferf% n 

With regard bo the remarks of Haradatta referred to by Professor 
Pabhak, we have to point out this. It is the significance of the word 
‘ bahulam ’ that is said to be affected by the Sutra. Further, in the same 
context (Page 502 Benares Edition of Padamanjari) the same Haradatta 
raises a doubt as to the sufflxness of the TJpaiis and does not say that 
the governing Sutra (JT^Pf:) III iii-1 operates. So much so, if we 
take our stand on Haradatta’s doubt as to the suffixness of the Upadis 
we oan’t help inferring consistently with his remarks at the beginning 
of his oomments on the eutra III-iii-1 that in the opinion of Haradatta, 
the Upadis do nob form part of the Agtadhyayl. And if the explanation 
above pointed out in the case of the suffix is adopted her 0 

also, Haradatta’s words become more sensible and consistent. 

A third argument advanced by Professor Pathak is the Papinfyan 
authorship of the three verses commented on by PataSjali (discussed fully 
in the first part of this paper) under III-iii-1. This fact, according to the 
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Professor, leads to the inference that Pauini should have been the author 
of the U^adi Sutras, and that these three verses ara introductory to those 
sutraSi Wa ara rather inclined to disbelieve our sense of comprehension 
than think for a moment that the above argument has been advanced 
by Professor K. B, Pathak, who, wo ara sure, is accredited with profound 
scholarship in Sanskrit. Though the above suggestion seems to be 
ingenious, it passes one’s power of Imagination to conceive how Pa^iniyan 
authorship of the verses could improve the situation* If at all it proves 
anything, it proves the contrary* A straightforward understanding of the 
first half of the second verse would clearly show what Papini, if he were 
the author, means* He says that the Uriadis ara dealt with by the 
Nirukfcakara in Ms Niruktcb, and In Vyakarapa by Sak&fcayana. It is clear 
that among the Vaiyakar arias it is Sakatayana that has dealt with the 
Upadis. Then what about himself, a Vaiyakararia ? Logically, wa have 
to take Mm to mean that he has nothing to do with the Uriadis, except 
for the fact that according to him they ara variables. It will be but 
the highest acme of imagination which no ordinary human In- 
geauifcy would aspire to reach, to reconcile the Papinfyan authorship 
of the three verses and the mention of the word s bahulam * in the 
sufcra III-iii-1. The first verse is Introduced by Pafcanjali as explana- 
tory to the word "bahulam 1 in the sutra, and nowhere in the whole of 
the A^fcadhyay! could we find Pauini explaining what he says. A logical 
understanding of the second half of the second verse should of course 
show that Pacini has nothing to do with the Bnadls. 

Farther, Pacuniyan authorship of the three verses is a new tradition 
of Professor Pathak. He quotes Kaiyata, Jinendrabuddhi and Haradatta, 
The same passage has been quoted and discussed (that of Kaiyata) in the 
first part {vide ante pages 55 and 56 of the first part) and it is there shown 
that in the opinion of Kaiyata, Pacini could not have been the author of 
the Unadi Sutras, In the passage itself there is no Implication as to the 
Papiniyan authorship of the verses. In the passage of Jinendrabuddhi 
quoted, there seems to be also no indication as to the Papdnfyan author- 
ship of tiselthree verses, Thera seems fco ba implied that Panini was the 
author of the Upadi Sutras. But we have fco interpret any author con- 
sistently with what he has previously opined. In the same : context as 
referred to by the Professor, Jinendrabuddhi says 

wsrfcnwrar srwrftqppc ti 
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In the above passages it could be seen fchafi Jinendrabuddhi discusses 
the propriety of the use of the term Sastra to the Upadi Sutras. This 
shows of course that, according to him the U^adis do not deserve the 
denomination of Sastra ; and it will be absurd to conceive that Jinendra* 
buddhi knowing that the TJnadl Sutras formed an integral^ part 
of the Astadhyayf questions the propriety of its being called a Sastra. 
The evident explanation of his latter remarks referred to by the 
Professor would be this : — hhafe the Uriadis by bis time have been made 
into a harmonious whole so that it has been classed together with the 
Vyakara^a Sastra* allied to the Astadhyayi. 

As the remarks of Haradatta quoted by Professor Pathak require a 
lengthy discussion, they have to be quoted here also. (Vol. I, Page 663 
P&damaSjatl Ben. edn). 

sr$3n%%*rrfar zmm* ssrau 

%r h 

It is the phrase spprfR': that seems to have given rise to this 
suggestion of Professor Pathak, We have to remember that Haradatta 
is writing a commentary upon the Kasika, whioh is also a commentary 
on the A§tadhyayi of Partini; and that the verses, of whioh the passage 
quoted is an explanation, are quoted by the Kasikak&ra without any 
remark as to their authorship. No independent authority is found to be 
cited by Professor Pathak throughout his lengthy article in support of 
Pfcjinlyan authorship of the verses, with the consequence that it could 
not be definitely asserted to whom this phrase refers. The 

earliest work in whioh these verses are found is the Mahabha$ya, and it 
has already been pointed out, that there is no reference to their authorship. 
Logically, we should ascribe the verses to Patanjali himself or to 
Kaiyayana, the traditional Vartikakara, on whose Vartikas Patanjali 
writes a commentary. So much so, in the absence of any independent 
evidence as to the Papiniyan authorship of the verses it is but uncritical 
to understand the above phrase as referring to Pfkpini. 

Above all, one author by name Psruskri, a comparatively modern 
grammarian, attributes the last of the three verses to the V&rtikakara 
in his introduction to his work viz,, Am}adikasab$ari}ava . (Mss. 
deposited in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras.) 
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fwftsRT | 

iff qTg^TTifi9m%rf^Twqf^ n 

Professor Pathak finds fault with Goldstucker for having misinter- 
preted the Varfcikas and the Mahdbhd$ya under ¥11*1*2, With due defe- 
rence to the Professor, it has to ba pointed out that he has miserably 
misunderstood what Dr* Goldstuoker says® And if Dr* Goidsftoker has 
erred, he has strayed into the right path* The concluding Vartika of 
Katyayana, viz> t 



qrf^R: I! 


and the concluding remarks of Patanjali, viz H 

^qiqqtssqcqsilfq 1! 

cannot but be evidence of the fact that Papini was a nomadvooate of the 
Vy uipatii*pak§a of words. This is not a single instance in which 
Patanjaii makes the above remarks, {vide Vol. II, pp, 181 and 190, 
Mahabha$ya Kiel. II Edn,). And it is this Vartika of Katyayana 
together with the remarks of Patanjali above referred to that is relied 
upon by Nagtsa as definite indication of the fact that Panin! could not 
have composed the Unadi Sutras. And it is evident from the Professor’s 
article that he has either ignored the existence of Nagesa as a commenta- 
tor on the Mahabha$y% or thought his opinion unworthy of refutation* 
Under these circumstances, it is very difficult for us to swallow what he 
says on page 128 of A.B.O.R.I., Vol IV, 8 Though Papini composed the 
Uriadi Sutras, they do not represent his personal views \ It is to be 
regretted that nowhere has Professor Pathak tried to establish this 
aspect of the question throughout his lengthy article* And in the 
absence of any independent testimony for such a reconciliation on the 
part of Papini, we have to say that Pa runi could not have been the 
author of the Upadi Sutras. 


With regard to the opinion expressed by Dr, S* K, Belvalkar in his 
Systems of Sanskrit Grammar , it may be remarked at the outset that to 
some extent it is true, It is evident from the passage of Vimalasarasvati 
quoted as authority, that Yar&ruel was not the original author of the 
Upadi Sutras. The phrases ^S^WT^and do show that what he 
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did was to systematize the IJriadi suffixes into an organic whole ; and 
who this Yararuei was and whether his other name was Katyayana could 
not be definitely deeidea. Perhaps, he might be the author of the 
TJpadis, whom the framer of the Vartika, referred, to on page 58 of the first 
part of this paper, is supposed by Haradatta and Nagela to treat with 

Beant courtesy. 



THE DATE OF S'RlKANTHA AND HIS BRAHMAMlMiMSA 

T. R, OHINXAMANI, M,A. 

Bmarch Student » University of Madras* 

Ife has been fee eonfienfiion of a number of scholars, beginning from 
fee author of fee &ankaravijaya t which Is wrongly attributed to Madhava, 
feat £>rlkarifea ought to be considered an elder contemporary of Sankara- 
oarya. In fee 15th canto of the Sanharavijaya , we find the following 
anecdote, Nilakaritha, alias Srikapfea, author of a Saivabha$ya on the 
Brahmasutras of Badarayaria, had an intellectual conflict wife Sankara® 
and was worsted in fee end. He was finally won over by Sankara to his 
side. — This anecdote® apart from other things® presupposes fee contem- 
poraneity of £5rfkaptba and Sankara. 

But this militates against a host of evidences. In the first place t 
Srfkapfeha refers to himself as'fehe pupil of one Svetaoirya In fee beginning 
of fee Brahmamimdmsd as also at the end, in the following verses 

?W: wfWHR I 

(P» 1* Mysore Edition,) 

saforwr *s#wm<rs si 

ibid F. 354 

This dvetaoarya oould easily be identified with Svetavana, 1 alias 
Meykaufla, the foremost of South Indian Saivites of the 13th century. 
Meykaada was a great Sanskrit Scholar. He has rendered the Siva- 
jnanabodha into Tamil for the benefit of the oommon folk. Ha seems to 
have had a number of Brahmin disoiples, i.e., Arulnandi Sivaoarya 
and others. Srtkantha Sivaoarya also was one of his students. 
Dr. Barnett in his catalogue of books in the London Museum assigns 
Meykarida to 1223 A.D. From this it is clear that Srikaiytha should have 
flourished about the middle of the 13th century. 

1 Refer to page xi of the introduction by J. M, Nallaawami Pillai, to hie 
edition of StoajMnabodha (Printed by G. Ramaswami Ohetty & 0o„ Maleyapernmal 
Qhetty Street, Madraa.) 
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The faoi of his connection wish Tamil Scholars is dearly borne out 
by the faot that Srikapfha has literally translated the following passage 
from the work of Saint Tirumular 1 . 

{e (Sen pQuur® ^•suni QiAtutwriii {^smpsiJGswio 
ep&nh (jour&uh SpuLj Quxo&rjpisirggiia 
iSfTjgek e_an ruSstpeii airiy-so ^trsmu-ipLa 
QupuiQpskesBso QuifKStuirira&QiLjfiGSui. ” 

into 

qq 3 q*#qFW% M *r toffi I %spw ffir 

sq^ncr gtRi, aw u 

Ibid Page 156. 

The date that we have thus arrived at is confirmed by the following 
referenoe. Srikaptha quotes the verse 

ar§qr^rqq€r q few n 

My revered^preoeptor, Professor; S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal has bean 
able to identify this versa as Akhapdananda’s. Akhapdananda, in his 
Tattvadipana, refers to this verse with the following remarks: 

sr^qilfqq^l q few siediftpie ii 

Edition of Talfevadfpama In 
the Benares Sanskrit Series, Page 687* 

It is a well-known fact that Sangraha §tekm are the compositions 
of anchors who refer to them as such . 2 

1, Rafer to page iil ol J, M* NaH&swami Fillak’e introduction to his edition of 
Sivajhanabo&bam* 

^hts verse, in the form in which It is found in tattvadipana, seems to have 
become familiar to 6ti Madhvacarya, through an anonymous font contemporary work 
known as BrlatwinMia* Thie Brfcatsamhifa ought lobe difierentiatel from the 
astronomical work of the same same, k Brhahamhiia is published as Ho* 68 of the 
Inacdasrama Sanskrit Series* I have carefully examined the work and the verse 
under reference does not occur In that work anywhere* Perhaps the source referred to 
by 6ri Madhvi-carya in this connection *g on a par with the Kethaiajana Milharayane 
scucoes from which ha m in the habit ol citing certain iruti texts f ^ ' 
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Akha^ananda is indebted to bis teacher Prakasatman for this verse. 
In his Sabdanirnaya, a work published in the Trivandrum Sanskrib Series, 
the same verse, in an altered form ooonrs on page 69. 

^ qc$ 11 


Wife slights modifications, Akhapdananda adopted the versa and 
gave its as a Sangraha Sloka . Akhandauanda belongs to the beginning of 
13feh century. 

The statements made above, lead us to the natural conclusion that 
Srlkantha oughts to be considered later than Sankara and even Ramanuja, 
Srikantha refers to the statements of both Sankara and Ramanuja and 
says they are wrong. 


qsrsrsm: %q^r%%^?qpqrfs5?^ l m- 

*nw I ibid Paga 156 , 


This clearly presupposes the explanations of both Sankara and 

Ramanuja. 

Wo find Srikantha adopting a sentence from the BMmatl Into his 
Brahmamlmamsd thus. 


Bhamati, Page 8. 


This is based on bhe following sentence of the Bhamati 

“ ?f ^tjrq?qf%r%er#TO | ” 

ibid Page 5. 

Appayya Dikgita, in his book called Anandaiahari, a work whioh was 
mainly intended bo harmonise the philosophy of Srikapfcha with that of 
Sankara, remarks thus : — 


Page 118, Yani Vilas Edition of Anandalahari. 

“ *m i ” im Pi 118 

l & i • both thsga extracts. raise to Ilia Btoyii r. 
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These two extra ots make his opinion olear, Aooording to him, 
Srlkaptha i a later than Sankara. This is oonfirmed by the following 
passage found in the §ivadvaitanirnaya, a manuscript copy of wbioh 
[VIII- E- 24] is deposited in the manuscripts library at the Theosopbioal 
Society at Adyar. 

“ arrf^?r- 

With reference to the priority of Ramanuja's Bbagya to Srikaptha's, 
the opinion of Appayya Dikgiba is not quite clear. He seems to have 
realised the fact that £3rikantha is later than Ramanuja ; but at the same 
time, his partiality towards the system of Srikantha stood in the way of 
plainly expressing his idea. On page 146 of the Anandalabari be remarks. 

“ smm qtnpmr- 

«r*t s ” 

This may lead one, at the outseb, to believe that Appayya Dikgita 
regarded Srikapfcha as older than Ramanuja. But the word f%fao 3 H»w} 
in the extract cited above and the word 3T*p?l%TC!%, used in the 
verse, of which the passage quoted above is a commentary, bear dear 
testimony to the fact that in the opinion of Appayya Dikpita there was 
only the semblance of some similarity between the Bbafyas of Srikapfcha 
and Rtaanuja. There are oertain other clear references whioh may be 
taken to be definite. 

I ” ibid P. 147. 

f^ri i sffTO*rrl& m # sr 

^ U ” M P. 2; 

These dearly indicate the priority of the Bhagya of Ramanuja 
to that of ^rikapfcha even according to Appayya Dfkpita, 

The use of the word ftftrerl^r by ^ifkaptha strengthens this 
conclusion, 

1, here means Stikaptha, 
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^ <%^RjR^ftr%giwr ftr«r Rgrfltfto serot ^ 
*r ft&sfawiis* i 

Srikaptha Bhagya, P, 128, 

As far as W8 are able to sae at present, we do not find the phrases 
and used prior to Yamuna or Ramanuja, 

The word is apparently used to differentiate Srlkaptha’s 

philosophy from of which the earliest systematic exponents 

so far known are Yamuna and Ramanuja, Hence, It may be safely 
concluded that Srikaptba took these phrases from Yamuna and Ram&nuja. 

That Srikaptba borrowed from Ramanuja may also otherwise be 
substantiated. In writing his Bmhmammamsa, Srlk&ptha mainly depend- 
ed upon Ramanuja’s Veddntasdra , a Vrtti on the Brahma Sutras, 
Except In a very few places where Srikaptba had to differ from Rama- 
nuja, he mostly adopts Ramanuja’s explanations in almost the same 
words. The following extracts may be compared with one another. 

m ^ ” “ ft'STTftSRq ” # fc- 

^rrffor<{N i 

P. 92, Srikaptba Bfaagya. 

fallfolHftat JWlfo wfa g fiigti I! ” 

(Vedtata Sara), P, 328, Vol. I, Sri Bhagya, (Madras Edition). 

P, 150, Srlka^tha Bhagya. 

9 $ ^rser i 

P. 96, Vol. II, &i Bhagya. 

iRFERfl%%7f f# IWFPR SW# | 

P. 97, Vol, II, Vedanta Sara. 

P. 151, ^rika^tha Bhagya. 
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P. 104, Yol. II, Vedanta Sara. 

qqWr&ra&r 

P. 158, 4. K. Bhagya. 

q^rrs 3 ™ tor I! 

P. 109, Vol. II, Vedanta Sara. 

srfciRq^q^i^R tR*? ?r sq#?it ra $w, 1 R^n- 

RirarCraf ^^i^Wfen^rqWi r% wfe si 

P. 173, &'. K. Bhagys. 

3T[ciRq^n3#WR[ci; fRR %R sqq^tr q | R^qtg- 
RRFflR sqq^^r f| || 

P. 147, Vol. II, Vedanta Sara. 

g^c^nfsqgqt sFR*r raira^rrsmtR — gprr- 

%T^ ^WSqf^fRR II 

53^nf?3 snrr fi^qR^^Rrfq 
pfH, ^qrfSF^riFR,; mi giRraisra BTR^raraM^sfa 
Brat p&fsraqftKs 11 

P. 173, S. K, Bbfisya. 

§3Rnf^ratr twr qiq?T5RRff%c# — gwift- 

*ix%m 11 

§3^1% Brat fTORf%5qTRRTfq rarrnavTqfrasq^ra- 

m^m®iw*m ?RR; mi 3 ^^rmBJRara^Rt^sf^ ?r# 


P. 147, Vol. II, Vedanta Sara, 
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i sqTtfta # %^rr aw* etc. i 

Pp. 223-229, S. K, Bhagya. 

3^??p5raR*pr srs^rcrcfofcr i fare*., sqftfta # qtf- 
wnw^^wrprm^prr^ II 

P. 265, Vol. II, Vedanta Sara. 

g f ft & ^ T:%fgr: siOTFawftciT srqiqif^ i ®r€t * 
fttnrcftft fqt^qsfa mwk n 

P. 229, S. K. Bhigya. 

%qrqf^%(cf r 
mvfc jrftqffcusJft: j 

P. 269, Vol. II, Vedanta Sara. 

3?cf q^5qVTfqr|q a®S{rf&- 


11 


*#r ii 


P. 322, S. K. Bhagya. 

«rat — q ? R^**iq#r raftt stsraififc- 

P. 445, Vol. II, Vedanta Sara, 


%m %«qip!q<?qrapr® ^nr^fcr: r r^re i 
gq«i$or ^ q( it wi? 

7 i=^fi^r i wiN^— 

‘ % 3 q*F5ra# q^«fcq^qi% ' # gsn 1 

sreft si frcfa: | 

*«Swr I 

“ ipn ^ «*f m$ srtfteRft i 

q?s*n% sipir: srifafa q* q^ ii ” 

P. 328 , S. K. Bhagya, 


10 
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eg%oi ^ mi q* wr%, 

“I 5M^1% f q*P^i% q^g[?qi?pqf% 3$ ” ff% *&t | 

‘ qsror ?n ^ * f?rrc*i 1 qr%fcr qt q? ’ mm i 

P. 461-462, Vol. II, Vedanta Sara. 

The opinion that has now baen stated has been already voiced forth 
by the author of a book called Suddhadvaitamar lands, published in the 
Ohowkbamba Sanskrit series, in the following passages. 

%qf ^CRlSFnRTCIW*: 

P. 26 

rl|^T%fq|qi%r|TK tfifogjq: | 

qqrt ii 

And In the commentary on this verse is found :— 

m fqi%qr trqnfrfo-- 

Wrrot T^r%si%?rq?rqq#¥?r 

m\u mv ft<n* | w%<% t 

sqisi eqfas srsir^ || fi% 

“stmt ^qrgqt^t” ^ %i m fqflrsrsr 

w. i i%qq^ aftrcgrfras u 

In both those places the author clearly points out that Siikaptha 
borrowed from Bamanuja. The word in both references means sfNiPS. 

The latter of these remarks refers to what Sriksntba has said in his 
Brahmamimamsa on pages 178-179 of the Mysore edition. 

The same ideas are found repeated in the commentary on the Ann 
Bhasya, published in the Bsnares Sanskrit Series in the following places. 

qf %q: *wF3^q»t5raffnr 

qilf etc . 


P, 48. 
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P. 153. 

The abuse which this write 1 levels against SrikaritMia is evidently 
due to the sectarian prejudices of the author. But the fact Is plain that 
jjkikaptha borrowed bis Ideas from Ramanuja. 

Now these remarks, associated with the fact that Srikapfcha was not 
referred to by any writer older than Appayya Dlkgito, conclusively 
establish the very late date of Sxlkapfcha, Sankara, Yamuna, Ramanuja, 
Vedanta Dasika, Abhinavagupfca and other Saivite writers of Kashmir do 
not at all refer to Srlkaptha and his Brahmamimamsa . The only 
conclusion that could be drawn from this is that this book did not exist In 
their days. 

In the Sarmdarsmasangraha of Madhavaoarya or Madhavarya as 

/ 

it may be, there are four chapters dealing with Saiva philosophy. In 
none of the four do we find any reference whatsoever to Srikarxtha and 
his Brahmamimamsa . It was his duty to have referred to It, had it 
been In existence in hig days. Now two conclusions are possible, ' Either 
the Brahmamimamsa did not exist in the dayd* of the author of the 
Barvadarsmasangraha or it did not command the respect of 
scholars, having been a late and recent production, Exactly the same 
thing seems to have happened. Sukanfcha lived just a few decades before 
the author of the Sarvadarsanasangraha . Consequently his book did 
not attain that amount of prominence and authority, which is usually the 
privilege of antiquity. Hence it was not] referred to by him. 

This discussion, therefore loads us to the oonoioslon that Srikaritha 
should have flourished after the middle of the 13th century of the Chris- 
tian Era. This will make him a younger contemporary of Akhapdananda 
on the on© hand and Madhvaoarya on the other. All available materials 
seem to confirm this view, 

In the Siddbanfcadipika Vol, II, page 216, we find the following 
extract taken from an article contributed to the Brahmamdyd by one 
Srinivasa Dikgltar 

11 From this wo say Bodhdyana's is first ; Bhaskariyam , second ; 
Sri NUakanlha's third ; Sri Sankara's fourth ; Yddavlyam, fifth 1 ; Rama- 
nuja'* sixth 
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Of these, about Bodhayan&’s commentary, there ia no doubt that it 
is the first of the known commentaries on the Brahma Sutras ; it has 
already been proved that Nllakaptha is later than even Ramanuja ; 
about Bhaskara, it should he noted that be is older than Vaoaapati 
for the latter presupposes Bhaskara in many places in his Bhamati. So 
the order should be — Bodhayana, Sankara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, and 
Srikaptba. 



THE PLACE OF PEASASIAPADi AND DIGNAGA IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF VYAPTI. 

A. B, KRIBHiNA RAO, B,A. (HONS), 

Research Studmt , University of Madras* 

Aeumana ot Inference is a souroo of valid knowledge recognised 
by almost! all systems of' Indian Philosophy* The syllogism in Indian 
Logic usually consists of five members— STl^r, and 

fSlPTOR. The essence of Inference rests on fche knowledge of invariable eon- 
oomitiane© between the reason or middle term and the major term and it 
is In the example that this universal relation Is shown to be a fact. Thera 
Is considerable difference of opinion as to when exactly this doctrine of 
universal relation came to be recognised In its full significance, Keith 
has taken considerable pain 1 to maintain that It was the peculiar 
ingenuity of Dignaga that Introduced this new Idea into the sphere of 
Indian Logic, In support of this view, ha naturally tries to prove that 
Vatsyayana, whose priority to Dignaga could never be questioned, seems 
lo have not clearly grasped the idea and though he could not suggest one 
positive evidence in his favour, he relies mainly on some expressions of 
Vatsyayana in Ms Nyaya*Bha§ya. At the and of his Bfaasya on N»S. 
1-1-37 Vatsyayana says, 

“ whjje*? 

l ” 

Keith calls this an important admission " as it makes it easy to 
realise how difficult ware found the first steps to understand the real 
nature o! logical reasoning even when the formal procedure was well 
established as it was in Gautama’s time s .” 

He was greatly assisted in the formulation of hia theory by a close 
similarity between Dignaga’s Pramana-Samuocaya and Prasastapada- 
Bhasya, He had not sufficient materials at his oommand to fix the 
date of either or both of these writers and he sees clearly the injustice 
in accepting any traditional account as wholly true ; but, on very 
flimsy grounds, be concludes that “ so far as ohronologioal grounds 

1, Atomism and Indian Lcgfo, Pp. 97 — 108. 2, P, 86, 
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go, there is nothing to prevent the supposition that Prasissapala was 
indebted for his system largely to Dlgnaga 1 He recognises also that 
mere similarity between two writers, however close, could never lead 
to any correct Inference about their relative priority, ia the absence of 
some other positive evidence and he imagines that ha has this s ‘ in the 
advance of first- rata importance ** io the analysis of the logical process 
made by Prasasfcapada over Kanada, He believes also that the theory 
was not known to any writer whose priority to Dlgnaga is recognised and 
“ that the originality of Dlgnaga Is supported by the fact that we can trace 
in his immediate predecessors an interest m the problem which suggests 
that ii formed the subject of investigation to an extent likely to result in 
the precise formulation of this doctrine ” The same view is held by 
certain other scholars also, for instance, Professors Stcherbatskoi and 
S. 0. Vidyabhupria. 

Professors Jacobi and Fad&egon, among Western Scholars and a large 
number of Indian students of Philosophy hold just the opposite view* We 
shall try to settle the data of Prasasfcapada first, by a number of what 
appear to us clear references to him In Buddhist works, whose dates are 
independently fixed between 250 and 400 A, D. and by a reference to 
Prasasfcapada even in Vatsyayana Bhagya, 

Most unfortunately our information about almost all the Buddhist 
works is very meagre, sometimes not extending beyond their simple names ; 
and for what little we know we depend on Chinese or Tibetan translations. 
Prafessor TJi, In his introduction to the Dasa-padarfcha Sasfcra, quotes, 
from a number of books by Buddhist authors, passages referring to the 
views of the Vaisegika school, sometimes clearly called bo, Harivarman 
(about 280 270 Of* A*D.) In his Satya Siddhi Sasfcra says 45 The followers 
of Ufuka maintain that the touch of earth is neither cold nor hot 

(2) The Vaissgika maintains that* gold and silver,*,*., are 

included in fire 

(3) Sound is momentary, (k$ii}ika) as actions arc and continuous 
(sanfana) 

The first refers to Pr» Bbagyat (p, 27), 
the 2nd to Pr, Bhiisya (p. 39). 

X* F 99* 2, P, 108, 3, Viisiaki Philosophy -* Iatro, p* 13, 

4, p, 6f t 6, p, 62, 
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and the 3rd to Pr. Bha^ya (pp. 287' 88) where these two qualities are 
accepted fo* the first time, 

Vasubandhu, in his Buddha Gofcra Sasfcra 1 refutes the realism of 
the Vaiseglfea in respect to sound, Ha says, “ The Vaise§ika maintains 
that the sound is of three sorts— sound destroyed by the effect, sound 
destroyed by the cause and sound destroyed by both 2 — ”, This fa 
referred to only in Pr. Bhagya, p. 28? s mi no stretch of imagination could 
discover this idea in the Sutras of Kapada. 

As to Emancipation, the Sutras do not dearly mention it, while Pr, 
Bha$ya (pp. 272-282),, fully describes it. Dava (about, 163-263 A.D. B) 
states in his S&talasfcra* u The other says there Is Emancipation which is 
eternal and has no distress, Emancipation is the mental state free from 
distress. ” Hera again, we are inclined to believe that Day a is quoting from 
Pr. Bba$ya and not the V.S. Even if this point is not conceded, the referen- 
ces to PrasasfcapadainVasubandfau'sBuddha GofcraSasfcra and Harivarman'g 
Satya-SIddhi Sasfcra could not be disputed. Prasasfcapada would thus be 
earlier than Harivarman and Vasubandhu and If we should accept UFs 
date for Harivarman — 260, A.D.— as not improbable, Prasasfcapada may 
be assigned to some period earlier than 250 A.D. Our argument will not 
suffer by any date being assigned to Harivarman ; for Vasubandhu, and 
Harivarman are recognised to have been earlier than Dignaga and we have 
proved that both of them should have been later than Prasasfcapada. 

We shall next refer to a passage where Vafcsyayana himself seems 
to be quoting from Prasasfcapada- Bha§ya. In the N. Bhagya on 
1*1-9, Vafcsyayana ‘refers to the six padaribas of the Vaise§Ika school. 


BocUs in his introduction to Tarkasangraha (Bombay Sanskrit Series 
No. 55, p. 37) suggests that V.S. 1-14 



il 


is most probably a later interpolation, A comparison of this sutra with 
fch© opening passage of Pr. Bha$ya leaves hardly any doubt that' this 
must be an adaptation of the passage in Pr,Bha$ya, TJdayana’s Eiraoa- 
vali and Sridhara*s Nyaya-k&ndal! clearly indicate that V.S. 11-4 did 
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noli form pari of the suiras known fco Stidhara and Udayana, Obherwise 
the passage in the Pr, Bha$ya 

would be bub superfluous. “ We must therefore suppose that the 
aphorism was added by soma later writer in order to supply what 
appeared to him an oversight of Kapada,” Instances of suoh interpola- 
tions are not rare in the ease of the V. S. and we have ample evidenoe to 
prove that many sutras have bean later on interpolated. If this argument 
should be appealing, we must admit that Vatsyayana is quoting from the 
Bhagya of Prasastapada and not the Sutras of Kariada. It oould be then 
established that Prasastapada lived long before Dignaga and thus oould 
not have bean 11 indebted to him largely for his system.” 

Incidentally, we may try to determine the relative chronology of 
some of these writers by the number of categories recognised by them. 
The Nyaya-Vaisegika system recognises seven categories in all ; but, it 
needs no great ingenuity to say that all those could not have been con- 
ceived of as such from the oldest days. The first three categories 
^T, *pr and <P? are mainly objective and so form one group distinguish- 
ed from the next three, which are mainly products of our conception, 
otherwise known as metaphysical categories. The last Abhava appears 
to have been later on added for dialectical purposes. 

Philosophy had its origin in a desire to analyse all existing 
things and resolve the entire Universe into its ultimate elements, 
"An object is analysed principally into three 'categories; it' is itself 
called substance, its quality, attribute and its activity, action.” The 
oonorete object has relations to other objeots of the same class and its whole 
class at the same time. Accordingly arose the conception of ‘ Genua ’ 
and ' Species’. The first three categories, as existing in an object, 
must have an inseparable relation and this relation is Samavaya or 
Inherence. Thus it will be easily seen that the first three categories 
are primary and should have appealed to human mind long before 
the other categories deserved prominence. It would not be wrong 
to assume that some time should have intervened between these two 
stages. We propose to maintain that Prasastapada was the first to 
reoognise six categories and that Kapada knew of only 3 categories. 
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An unprejudiced consideration of the V.S., we are sure, would 
oonvinoe any scholar of fsho soundness of this view. Kariada’s Sutra 
8-2-3, 3T*f ?f% olaarly restricts the application of the word 

to the first 3 categories. The siltras supposed to define the other three 
speak of Scmdnya and Vi$esa as simply relative, 

"amp? ?%%«? 

Sammy a at first* did not'mean the same m Jdti bill was synonymous with 
Sddharmya md Visem with Vaidhannya. Baddegon is of opinion that 
Samavdya is of still later origin. Hs expressly states on p 8 107 1 that in 
the V.S. only three categories are distinguished md various passages In 
bis book (pp. 12, 19, 22, 24, 107 and 108) reveal Ms Impression that 
though K&ntada refers to the last three also, ha did not consider them “to 
bo quite oo-equal with the other categories,” Bodas in his Introduction 
adopts this view and tries to supports it. Even a Sanskrit Pandit of the 
traditional school, Kalfpada I&rkacarya accepts this view In his intro- 
duction to the Prasastapada Bhagya edited in the 11 Sanskrit Sahftya 
Parsed Series ” (No. 15, p, 10). 

“ €?RRR%TOW?RT Wwfat ^fcr^cRTR- 

1 believe these observations would justify the conclusion that Praia- 
stapada was the firsts to raise all the six categories to an equal level. 
Kariada's Sutras support this theory, as already explained. Sutra 1-1-4, 
referring to* the six padarihas has been already proved to be a later 
interpolation. 

This view is further strengthened by a close study of the Buddhist 
texts. Remarkably enough, it is in Harivarman’s Satya-Siddhi-Sastra 
that we find, for the first time, the mention of the six categories, 1 2 His 
work has already been shown to quote copiously from Prasastapada Bha$ya 
and this coincidence is worth recording, .. 66 Though Nagarjuna and Deva 
knew the six categories, they did not name them side by side. 2 ” ' This 
difference in the treatment of the categories by Nagarjuna and Deva on 
the one hand and Harivarman on the other, Is very similar to that 
between Kafiada and Prasastapada, We are, therefore, inclined to place ' 


1 9 The Vaisasska system, 

n 


3, Vais Philosophy, p, 86, 
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Prasastapada between Devaand Hativarman. If wo accept this argu- 
ment, namely, that all references to the Vaisegika school as aooepting six 
padarthas could refer only to Prasastopada, wo may definitely assign 
Pralasatapada to a period earlier than 100. A.D, the suggested date of toe 
Oaraka Samhita. We may note in passing that Prasastapada recognised 
only six padarthaa and not seven as seems to be generally supposed. A 
reference to Pr, Bhasya, p. 6 

■ ^Off »!!’.. 

T?r:$r*rat§t I 

and Pr, Bhagya, p. 281 “ ” would dispel all doubts 

in this direction. Several mss. of the Pr, Bhasya end with the colophon. 

Dr. Keith next refers to the remarkable development in the analysis 
of the logical process. “ The attempt at an exhaustive enumeration of 
real relations as the basis of inference is abandoned in favour of the wider 
conception of concomitance between the ground and the consequence. A 
distinction is made between ^pqrpfH and " We are 

unable to sea how these two things by themselves constitute a 
‘ remarkable advance.' Prasastapada has scientifically analysed the 
various relations and arrived at a simpler universal relation , or simply, 
he stated in precise language what Kanada was explaining and 
illustrating. The distinction made between Svarisbanumana and 
Pararthanumana is only a combination of the doctrines taught by the 
Ny aya Darsana and theVaises’ka Darsana and there is nothing peculiar 
whioh could not be explained otherwise than by recognising external 
influence. All these arguments should have aleady helped to conclude 
that Prasastapada oouid, by no means, be said to have borrowed from 
Dignaga. Indeed, we think it possible to contend that Dignaga himself 
betrays his dependence on Pr. Bhagya. Refuting the Nyaya definition of 
Pratyakga, “ Dignaga laughs at Vaosyayana by saying thattbe Naiyayika 
takes pride in borrowing his definition of Pratyakga from the Vailegikas. 

. The Naiyayika, however, is careful not to conneot his 
perception with Samanya, Visesi, Dravya, Gupa and Karma*." Dignaga 
is certainly referring here to some accepted definition of Pratyakga of the 

1, 8. 0, Vidjabbussnai History o! Indian Logic., p. 279. 
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Vaissgika school, where H is oosiiieoiiaa with Samanya, Visas* eto, 
Kauada does not define Pratyakga in these fearai3. Dignaga’s words in 
the Pramapa Samaceaya, Oh. I. 

“ f| s?3T8jr%i% ^ 

are almost the same as those of Prasastapada. 

“ xren£ 

No consideration could prevent us Infrom seeing in this passage of 
Dignaga a quotation from Prasastapida Bba§ya. If this Is accepted and if 
Prasastapada’s priority is also recognised, the similarities between Dignaga*® 
Pramaria Samucoaya and Prasastapada Bha$ya could only be explained by 
assuming that, if soma one should have borrowed, it could not have 
been Prasastapada, but probably Dignaga. But our own theory will ba 
explained In detail at the end of this paper. 

Dr. Keith seems to think that the idealism of the Yogaoira 
school should have greatly contributed to the invention of the 
doctrine of invariable relation, and he considers that it Is In this school 
that 11 the principle had a natural right to exist/ 3 ” Professor 
Jacobi’s argument against this view, that "had the Buddhists invented 
for themselves the concept of indissoluble connection, they would 
never have set up the real categories of identity, causality and 
non-existence, 2 ” is easily dismissed by Keith as due to "Ignorance 
of the fact that the doctrine as it appeared in Dignaga has not this 
addition. ” But a careful study of Buddhist logic discloses the truth that 
these throe relations were recognised by the school as early as 
Nagarjuna Evan this doctrine of invariable relation is already known 
to Nagarjuna as shown by his definition of an example, “ as the place 
in which is decisively known the connection between the reason (the 
middle term) and its universal companion, the predicate (major term 4 )/ J 


1, B* 0, Yi, p. 5479, f. n« 1* 

2, Keith— Aiomhm and Inch Bogie, 104, 

3, S.O.V, History of Indian logic, p, 253, 

4, s,av.. p. m 
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The main point in Dr. Keith’s argument is that Bdyotakara refutes 
a doctrine of invariable relation and that Vaoaapatimisra assures us that 
his refutations are directed against Dlgnaga, This he uses as “ positive 
evidence that the introduction of the idea of indissoluble oonnection was 
recognised in the Myiya school as due to Dignaga ” We are unable 
to understand the force of the argument or the validity of the conclusion. 
It is rather to ba regretted that one who is always eager to attribute 
nothing but ignorance to his opponents should have himself proceeded to 
pass judgments on the basis of misconceived theories and wrongly 
understood passages. There is clearly no room for doubt that Udyotakara 
refers to Dignaga, but ha criticises Dignaga's definition of Avindbhdva 
along with a number of others different from that of theNyaya school as 
a preliminary to maintaining his own position, It would be out of place 
So refer here to the different! daSnitiona suggested for Avinabhava which 
form the subject-matter of discussion in the Nyaya-vartika andXatparya- 
Mka, Suffice it to say that Vaoaspati does not attribute the Invention of the 
idea to Digoaga, but refers to a particular definition of Avinabhava 
as the product of Bignaga's ingenuity, which has received bo much 
appreciation from the learned critic, Dlgnaga’s originality, unfortunately, 
has left no other mark behind it, Evan the thraa-memborad syllogism 
seems to have already been suggested by Vasubandhu, who recognises 
only a two-membered on© as an alternative to a five-membsred syllogism 3 

Our next attempt would ba to show that the doctrine was a very 
old one. Kaniada knew that the hetu depended for its validity on the 
universal relation and V.S, 34-14 could not be otherwise explained 
V.S.9-2-1, tries to enumerate the various relations which govern the 
invariable concomitance. When wo coma to Gautama, we have even 
surer arguments to support our position, las division of Hetu in its 
two forms ‘ Anvaya’ and * Yyatireka * presupposes knowledge of vyapti. 
The very word reveals that some general universal relation 

should have been first established if the word should convey any 

sense. Gautma’s conception of jati or specious arguments or fallacy 
from false similarity proves beyond doubt that at no stage was inference 
in the Nyaya system simply argument from analogy ; for, does not the 
conception of false similarity, among other things, prove that mere simi- 
larity would not do? 

!• Keithi Atomism and led. Logic, p« 104. 

2 , 8 .O 1 Y, History of Indian Logic, p, 289, 
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Vatsyayana also gives clearest iadioafelona of his knowledge of2the 
theory, though he does not express it in so many words. Dv. Keith’s inter- 
pretation of the passage on 1-1-37 already referred to is entirely wrong. 
VAtsyayana does nob mean that it was beyond his ingenuity to understand 
the nature of Inference. He simply gives a warning to those who 
would deal with it light-heartedly and tries to show how dangerous it 
would be to proceed without sufficient instances to maintain one’s 
position. In the sentence 

I 

the word sJTTflsRP undoubtedly means invariably connected. 

Qmw* ^ m 

mi ” 

jsijBh. on S. 1-1-39 would eonvinoa even an ordinary student fcbafe the 
theory of invariable ooncomitanoe had too long boon understood In the 
school to require any special explanation by Vafisyayana. Ail available 
evidence is in favour of the view that the doctrine Is assumed by 
Vatsyayana to be already too well known. Otherwises many of the 
passages in the 2J.S, and Vatsyayana Bhasya would be extremely un- 
intelligible. 

Vatsyayana gives us positive proof of his knowledge of this 
theory by himself using the word avinahhava In a number of places i 
“HWrqt «TR HtTW- 

OT. I” 

2 - 2-1 

“ sri%n*rTqt3ii ^ «*ra*ih Hg^Frerg^rfr^fc Hg^ta ^?r- 

m I I ” 

' ' ' 2 " 2“2 ; 

3Ti%irvirqft%: hi%%; ? ®rfcn*ig 

irawfir a 

2-2-61 

and after discovering these references, it would never be possible to hold 
that Vabsyaana was innocent of this conception. 
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What than Is the real explanation for the similarity between 
Prasastapada Bba§ya and Digcag&’a Pramasasamuooya ? Our discussion 
would ba incomplete without as answer So Shis question. We have seen 
that a number of Digeagn’s predecessors quote from P. Bhasya and 
that Vafesyayana himself quotes from She same author. A third point 
has also been suggested that probably Digaaga himself Is quoting 
from P. Bhasya, If all this ware really true, have we no other 
alternative than to say that Digoaga had copied from Prasastapada and 
yet had the audacity to call the work his own ? 

Bodas* in his Introduction, has suggested a very reasonable explana- 
tion. The period between Prasasfcapada Bhasya and its earliest 
commentary Is a very long on©. This interregnum is the more Inexplicable 
as the period was one of ^intellectual activity. Controversies between the 
Mfmamsakas and the Buddhists occupy almost the whole of this 

period,. ‘'The fact seems to ba that, at this time, the Nyaya and 

much more the Vaisegika doctrines, despite smaller differences, found 
their strongest supporters among the Buddhists and Jainas, many of 
whose tenets closely resembled the peculiar doctrines of the Valssegtkas, 
The Nyaya- Bindu of Dharmakirti Is a purely Vaisegika treatise and the 
Pramipa-Saraueo&ya of Dignaga and Dharmakirti's Vartikae must also 
have been largely indebted to previous Vai&glka works, This must also 
be the reason why the Vaisegikas were at this time looked upon almost as 
heretics. ” 1 

This view that the Nyaya and Yaise^ka doctrines found their 
supporters among Buddhist writers is more than confirmed by our 
knowledge of their works, “ Seeing that the Vaisegika and other 

systems were obscure In their terminology, Nagarjuna, it is 

reported, undertook to write this book, to give a clear exposition 
'of the art of debate, 3 ** Nagarjuna in his Pram ana Vidhvamaana 
recognises the six categories of the Nyaya, In his UpAyakausalya* 

rbrdaya sasira, be refers to the two kinds of examples,, the 

four kinds of Siddhauta, the four Pramapas, etc, Asanga's form of 
■reasoning is the same as the Nyaya form and has five members in the 
syllogism’, 3 Vasubandhu also refers to the live members of Lho syllogism 
and twenty- two kinds of Nigtahasthanas. 4 After so much similarity 
■’observed between lho Nyaya-Yaisegika and Buddhist works, the similarity 
between Dignag a an d Prasaslapada need not be a matter for surprise. 

1. Bodas, Introduction to Tarks* Baugraiis. JS.S.S, 55, n p, 43? 

% 8.C.V. y, 2^9, 8, B, 0, Y- y, S6B, 4? S, 0, V, py. 28T-289, 


THE VYAGHRAS AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION. 

THE HEW LIGHT OH YAK AT AK 4 HISTORY. 

A. V® VHNKATARAMA lYEB, 

Additional Frofmor of History* Presidency College , Madras* 

Mention Is made of several Vyagbras In inscriptions— -Vyaghra Baja 
of Mahakaot&ra, Vyaghra of the Uccakalpa dynasty and Vyaghra Deva 
of Ganj and Nachce. Scholars have m far held varied and even conflict* 
ing opinions regarding their identification. This short article is intended 
to probe the question still further and, If possible, to offer a clear and 
decisive solution of the problem. Incidentally, it aims also at setting right 
the general trend of Vakataka history and tries to place it In a new and 
tree perspective. 

1, Vyaghra Baja of Mahakantara (the great forest country) Is a 
contemporary of Satxmdra Gupta since he Is mentioned as his opponent 
In the famous Allahabad Inscription (Gupta Inscriptions No. 1). He there- 
fore belongs to the latter half of the fourth century, A.O. Ho is mentioned 
as one of the Independent kings of Daksmap&fcha, the country south of the 
Vindhyas and the Narmada and must therefore ba distinguished from the 
vassal kings Vyaghra of Ganj and Nachne and Uccakalpa Vyaghra of 
the Uttarapafcha country or Aryavarfca. Mahakantara Is different from 
Sarvat&vl referred to later separately in the same inscription, as well as 
from the A^tadasatavl of the Uccakalpa regions. The general order 
noticeable In the list of Daksiriapatba Kings mentioned by Harisena may 
not ba altogether without value for purposes of the Identification of the 
Mahakantara kingdom, Vyaghra Raja of Mahakantara is mentioned just 
after Kaucai&ka Maheodra, and before Kauralaka Mantaraja and Pai§fc&« 
puraka-Mabendragiri-Kaufcturaka Svamidatta. Therefore, the kingdom 
of Mahakantara may be looked for south of southern Koaala in the region 
of Jhachkhanda (Oriya for forest country) in Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
agency tracts. (Ind, His. Quar, Vol. I, No. 4, page 184). 

2. Vs aghra the Uccakalpa : In the inscriptions of the Uccakalpa 
dynasty one Maharaja Vyaghra Is mentioned (Gupta Ins. No. 26*31). 
He Is the father of Jayanatha for whom we have dates 174 and 177 and 
he is the grandfather of Sarv&natha with dates 193, 197, and 214. .! This'. 
Vyaghra must, therefore, have ruled about 155, allowing roughly 25 years 
PU an aVerage for a generation. In what era are these dates?* The 
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Parivrajaka Maharajas were, without) doubt, the vassals of the Guptas as 
is evidenced by the expression Gtipta^irpa-mya^bhuktdu in their 
inscriptions and their dates are dearly in the Gupta era. Uocakalpa 
Sarvanatha was undoubtedly a eon temporary of Parivrajaka Hasfein and 
a pillar was erected at Bhumara to mark off the respective boundaries of 
these two contiguous dynasties. CV Me Gupta Ins. No. 24). The Ucoa- 
kalpas, therefor©, were the contemporaries of the Parivrajakag and their 
dates also must bo referred to the gams Gupta Bra, 320 A.G, and they 
cannot be dated in Trikuta or Kalacuri era of 248 A.G. as had. been once 
supposed by Dr. Fleet. (Ind. Ant 19). Uocakalpa Vyaghra therefore ruled 
in 155 of the Gupta Era i.e. circa 475 A.G. Dr. Dubreuil tries to identify 
this Uocakalpa Vyaghra with Vyaghra Deva of GaSj and Nachne, 

3. Vyaghra Deva of Ganj a?id Nachne, Inscriptions of Vy&ghra 
Deva have been discovered at N&ofan© (Gupta Ins. Nos. 53 and 54) and at 
Ganj (Bp. Ind. 17). Nachne is about 7 miles south west of Jaso, the 
chief town of Jaso state in the Bundelkhand division of Central Indian 
Ganj is in the Ajayagad state in Bundelkhand not far removed from 
Nachne. The inscriptions of Uocakalpa Jayanatha and Sarvanatha and 
ergo of Vy&ghra are found in Khob, about 3 miles south-west of Uoea- 
hara, capital of the native state of N&gaudh in the Bagfaalkfaand * 

division of Central India and at Karitalaf, a village about 23 miles 
north-east of Mudivara Tahsll or sud*division of the Jabalpur District in 
the Central Provinces. Since the inscriptions of both these Vyaghras aw 
found more or less in the same region, Dr. Dubreuil jumps to the con- 
clusion that the Uocakalpa Vyaghra of circa 475 A.G. must be identical 
with Vyaghra Deva of Ganj and Nachne, This is indeed strange reason- 
ing and seems to us to be hardly tenable. The mere accident that 
inscriptions of two persons are found in one and the same region cannot 
be any valid ground for taking them as identical. Thus the only argu- 
ment of Dr. Dubreuil, if it can be so called, falls to the ground. 

In the Ganj and Nachne inscriptions one Vy&ghra Deva is said to 
meditate on the illustrious feet of Vakataka Prfchivisena. This indi- 
cates clearly that Vyaghra Deva was a vassal of Vakataka Prthivisena. 

Having assumed, quito wrongly as we have seen above, that the Uocakalpa 
Vy&ghra of circa 475 A.G, is identical with the Vyaghra Deva of Gang 
and Nachne, Dr. Dubreuil goes one step further and informs us that 
Uocakalpa Vyaghra was a vassal of Vakataka Prfchivisena. Who is this 
Prfehivisena ? Thera are two Prtbmsenas in the Vakataka genealogy 
$nd the jepond is four generations or nearly 100 years removed from the 
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first and is the great-great-grandson of Prbhivisena I, Having fixed the 
date of Uccakalpa Vyaghra at 479 AO. for valid reasons as seen above, 
Dr, Dabreuil is on the look outs for a contemporary Prbhivisena in the 
Vakataka genealogy, Working backwards and forwards from the sheet- 
anchor of Gupba-Vakataka synchronism, namely the marriage of 
Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of Candra Gupta II Vikramadifeya to Budra- 
sena II, it Is easily seen that Prthlvisena I was a contemporary of 
Samudra Gupta and Candra Gupta II in the later half of the fourth 
century A,C. Hence he could not ba the Prbhivisena looked for 
by Dr. Dubreuil. He, therefore, necessarily makes the TJceakalpa 
Vyaghra, the contemporary of Prbhivisena II not of Prbhivisena I, Thus 
Br. Bubrauii concludes that Uocakalpa Vyaghra of circa 475 A.C. must 
be the vassal of Vakataka Prbhivisena II. 

This betrays an utter disregard of Gupba-Vak&taka history. 
In 475 A. 0, the Guptas continued to be supreme in Northern 
India in spite of the attacks of the Hunas and Pu$yamitras In 
the days of Skandagupta and his successors and the Vakabafeas were 
mostly confined to the Deccan. . We are strengthened in this, our 
conviction, by the references old and new in Sanskrit literature. Pravara 
SSna II, the grandfather of Prbhivisena II and the renowned author of 
Prakrb Setubandhakavya is specifically called KuntalSsa in a verse in 
Bfaaraba Carita and there are several scattered but none-ishe-less veiled 
historical references to a Kuntalesadbipafci — apparently referring to this 
Pravaraseua in Rajasakhara’s Ravya Mlmdmsd (9th cent), KefimSndra’s 
Auciiya Vic dr a Cared (11th cent.) which referslto Kalidasa’s Kuntalesa Dau - 
tyam t in Bhoja’s Sarasvati Ranthdbharana (11th cent,) and his recently 
discovered work Srhgdra Prahdsa and lastly in Rama Dasa 9 s Rama Setu 
Pradlpa (16th cent.) a commentary on Setu Bandha Rdvya • (Vide Br, 
S, K. Iyengar’s Vakatakas in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute), The 
true significance of the term Kuntalesa as applied to Pravara Sena II has 
not been fully understood by historians, Ha is called Kuntalesa because 
he was the, lord of she Kuo tala country only on this side of the Vindhyas, . 
a clear Indication that the Vakatakas had been confined in his days to 
the Deccan. Of course, the Vakatakas attempted to take advantage of 
the attack of the Gupta Empire by the Hu$as, Pafcyamitaaa and other 
Mlecch&s in the day s of Skandagupta (467 A.C.) and his successors, There 
was, It is true, some resuscitation of their power in the days of Pravara 
Sena IPs son and successor Narendra S$na whose commands are said to 
19 AyA.;:A;:> : ;:/- 
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ha?© been obeyed by Kosala (South) Mekbala (Narmada) and Malawa. 
PrtbivI Sena II is said to have raised the sunken fortunes of the family 
(Balagha-t Plates, Bp, Ind. 9). Prthmsaoa II’s successor Harisena is 
said to have made conquest in all ragions—Kunisala, Avanfci, Kalihga, 
Kosala, Trikufca, Lata, and Andhra. The Vakataka® do acts appear ho have 
made much headway beyond the Deccan as almost all the kingdoms 
attacked except Malawa are in the Deccan, at any rale, far to feb© south 
of Bagelkhand, and Bundelkhand, the region of the Ueoakalpa Vyaghra, 
Even Malawa would appear to have been recovered rapidly by the Guptas 
who became rooted in Malawa as we know from the Inscriptions of the 
later Guptas of Malawa, Thus it is evident that Uccak&lpa Vyaghra of 
circa 475 A.O. could not have been the vassal of Vakataka Prtbivisena II® 
He must undoubtedly have been the vassal of one or other of the suc- 
cessors of Skandagupta (467 A.O.), of either Kumaragupta II of the 
Bbifcari seal or of Buddhagupta. That was perhaps the reason why the 
Uocakalpas like their Parivrajaka contemporaries, the Gupta vassals® adopt- 
ed, as we have saen already, the dating of their inscriptions In the Gupta 
era® Henoa Ucoakalpa Vyaghra of circa 475 A,0. cannot be identical with 
Vyaghra Devaof NachnSand G&nj since the latter definitely acknowledges 
the overlordship of Vakataka Prthivisena. This Vakataka Prthivi 
Sena was no doubt Prthivi Sena I, the contemporary of Oandra* 
gupta II and the son of Budra Sena II the contemporary of Samudra- 
gupta, Buda Sena, the Budra Dava of the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion, was defeated by Samudragupta, It was this crushing defeat 
that mad© Prthivi Sena I, the son and successor of Budra Sena abandon 
hie ovarlordshlp over the Vyaghra of Ganj and Nachne and look to 
expansion in the south by tha conquest of Kuntala, as le evi- 
denced by the Ajanta Inscription. It was only after the conquest 
of Kuntala that the Vakatakas tended to gravitate towards the 
south* It was after they became a Deccan power that Candragupta II 
gave his daughter Prabhavati to Budra Sena II in marriage* Pravara 
Sena II, the son of Budra Sena II is therefore appropriately termed 
Kunt&lesa as has bean pointed out above, This view of the trend 
of Vakataka history will ha easily seen to be somewhat different from the 
- traditional view that they were from the vary beginning a Deccan power 
sometimes extending ©van bo far north as Ganj and Naahne, The tradi- 
tional view appears to us to be a mistaken one. The original home of 
the Vakatakas must have been In Aryavarta on the other side of the 
Vindhyas, somewhere In or about Central India ; for Pravfra (Pravara 
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Sana 1) of the Vakafcakas Is mentioned in the Fura-gas along with or 
Immediately after fsb© Kings of Vidisa (Bisilea in Northern India), The 
first chief of the family Is known by the curious name of Vindhya Sakfci 
so called perhaps after his original abode near the Vindhyas, That was 
also the reason why Rudra De?a (Rudra Sena I) Is mentioned as an 
Arya-varta King, Its will thus be clear that the early Vakatak&s ware a 
pure Northern power confined to Aryavarta till the days of Rudra Sana I, 
Prthifl Sana I*s reign marks the transition of the Vakatakas from a purely 
northern power to a southern one. The later Vakatakas were mainly 
lords of Kuntala and thus were confined to the Deccan, This Is confirmed 
by the fact that the inscriptions relating to the early Vakafcakas so far 
discovered are found only in Northern India and cot in the South, and 
that the find spots of the Inscriptions of the later Vakatakas are confined 
to the Dsocan and none of them are to be seen in the north (vide my 
article on * the new light of the Gupfca*Vaka$&ka controversy ’ in the 
journal of the Mythic Society, Vol, XVI , pp. 806—309.) 



THE MYSTIC WAY QE THE BHAGAYAD GITA* 

FEOF, D. 8. BAEMA, M.A,, Ei.T, 

Additional Professor of English, Presidency College , Madras , 

Mysticism has bean defined in various ways, Bean Inga in his 
lectures on Ohrisfiian Mysticism quotes twenty- six definitions of the 
word. But it is only theologians that quarrel over definitions. Let us 
seek the reality that lies behind them. Mysticism usually appears in 
connection with the endeavour of man to apprehend God directly in his 
own soul and to become united with Him, True mysticism therefore is 
the very heart and centre of religious life. It is the life-blood of every 
religion. Ail the great historical religions of the world are based on the 
mystic experiences of their founders, Christianity is the outcome of the 
mystic experience of Jesus, St, John and Si Paul, Buddhism is the result 
of the experience that Gautama had under the Bo-tree, And Hinduism 
has its origin In the creative experience of the great mystics of the U pani- 
cs. So, whenever in the course of the historical evolution of any of 
these religions, a believer passes beyond the mere institutional forms and 
tries to make the experience of the original founders his own, lie enters 
the sphere of mysticism. 

But a man has to die and be born again before he enters its pre- 
cincts. Religion is a comfortable pursuit only so far as it means the 
observance of rituals, the solemn reading of sacred books, the singing of 
hymns and the undisturbed possession of one's property. But when a man 
passes beyond these tasteful outer courts and, stepping across the middle 
court of righteousness, tries to enter the inner court of the temple where 
the mystic way begins, he is struck down at the very entrance, The first 
touch of the true religion results invariably in an Inward sanyasa, Eor 
the things that the man has prized most till then become suddenly like 
the dust on the roadside, The guides that have served him till then and 
the companions that have cheered him all along by their presence linger 
behind, fail and fade away, The light that lighted Mm so farlhas its 
well-marked boundary here. It Is of no use beyond. For as the 
Upanipd says : 

Jr gift ¥jf?% ^ =5F5?!Rs?i jfar *rn% j 

* A papr read before the Banekeiti Agsooiallon of the Presidency Collage, Madras, 
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4t The sun does noli shine there, nor the moon, nor the stars, nor 
these lightnings* much lass this fire. He shines md everything shines 
after Him. By His light all this Is illumined, 

A new light requires a new sense. The aye that has been aoeus* 
homed to look on time lias to give place to the eye that looks on eternity. 
Bub violent adjustments have to be made, drastic detachments have to be 
effected, before a gleam of the new light falls up on the new 
sense. The world that sits like a nightmare on the breast of 
the sleeping soul has to be shaken off before the awakening comes. A 
man has to lose himself before he finds himself. Soma awake early in 
life, some very late, and some never at all. But the true life begins only 
with the awakening. Whan Byazid, a Persian mystic, was asked in his 
seventy-fifth year how old he was, ha replied ‘Four years *. They said to 
him 11 How can that be? " Ha answered, 11 1 have been veiled from God by 
this world for seventy years, but I have seen Him during the last four 
years. The period in which one is veiled does not belong to one’s life.” 

It is only after the awakening that a man begins to understand the 
vital teachings of hie Scriptures. Some of their phrases begin to glow with 
life and put on the freshness they had on the day on which they ware 
uttered. He begins to see, for instance, that the terms pram, jydtis , 
dkdsa and mania in which the Upani§ads describe God are not merely 
metaphorical any more than they are litoral. The full significance of these 
words is lost by such figurative interpretation as that God Is the life of 
the world, that He is the light that dispels the darkness of ignorance 
etc, For they are not mere metaphors. They rather refer to certain 
phases" of mystic experience. The word Akasa refers to the feeling of 
infinitude, jyotis to the uncreated light In the heart, prana to the experi- 
ence of an abounding life compared with which our ordinary life is death, 
and dnanda to the universal joy which the mystic feels in partaking of 
the nature of God. Thus the words of the Scriptures become the 
voices of the living past and begin to guide the awakened man on the 
mystic way. Under their guidance ha proceeds from strength to strength 
till at last he gains his freedom and becomes a living witness to truth. 
However; it is only the mystics who remain in the bosom of the Church 
and, possessing a strong sacramental sense, make use of its traditional 
symbols that -are 'able to exert a lasting and beneficial .influence on their 
' fellow- men. , 
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The danger of a mystical type of religion is that, in so far as it rests 
on the authority of the inward light, it tends to belittle the importance 
of spiritual tradition and make every Individual mystic a law unto himself. 
Also it sometimes runs the risk of relasing the moral law and giving a 
spiritual veneer to men and women who have not got over even ordinary 
sensuality. And the false freedom that is too often claimed on behalf of 
the spirit of the law as opposed to its letter becomes a danger to religion. 
Therefore many of the great mystics of the world have pleaded passiona- 
tely for the authority of the scriptures and insisted on the traditional 
courses of discipline. They knew that religious freedom could not be 
aohieved by merely mouthing facile phrases like tatva mast. Sankara, for 
instance, in one of his philosophical poems, says “ A king cannot became 
a king by simply crying oat ‘ I am the king, I am the king He becomes 
a king only by overcoming hia enemies and establishing his dominion. ” 
The author of Theologia Germanics, which is one of the sanest 
expressions of Christian mysticism, earnestly warns “ the friends of God” 
against the false light of Nature which misleads a man under the guise 
of the true inward light. Niffari a tenth century Muslim mystic, makes 
God say in one of his prophetic works " Cleave in thy outward theory and 
practice to the rule of the Prophet and cleave in thy inward feeling to the 
gnosis which I have given thee Similarly St. Augustine, St. Francis, 
the German mystics of the 14th century, St. Catherine and St. Teresa 
lived and worked within the Church infusing light and life into, its tradi- 
tioaal formulae. Therefore their influence was more abiding than that of 
independent mystics — as Blake in England or Emerson in America. In 
our own country we find the influence of the author of the Bhagavad 
Gita, who is a mystic of the Church, has been more lasting than that 
of the Buddha who set himsell up as an independent teacher. 

I speak deliberately of the author of the Gita and not of Krgoa, 
beoauae, to my mind, the part that Krgpa plays in the Gita is analogous 
to that of Christ in St. John’s Gospel, of Buddha in Saddharma 
Pundarlka and of Socrates in the Dialogues of Plato, lor, though all 
these characters are historical, and though we have accounts of their 
careers and teachings elsewhere, they are made io these books the mouth- 
piaoes of oertain aspeots of their own teaching, as selected and developed 
by one or other of their disciples according to the needs of the time. The 
author of the Gita, living in the Epic Period of Hindu expansion and of 
reaction from the early Buddhist monastieism, and speaking to layman, 
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presents the teaching of the older mysfiies of the Upanl^ads in a new 
lights of Ms own and makes the Amtdr his lotorlooafior, As the Gita is 
the essence of the Upanigads, its external form is clearly meant to be 
symbolic of the fact that the teaching is traditional and that the teacher 
is an orthodox mystic of the church * 

His gospel, in spite of the later sectarian interpretations, remains as 
comprehensive as life, lor hs accommodates in it not only several types 
of mysticism but also several unmystioal types of religion. It Is only 
types of irreligion like materialism, free* thinking and Pharisaism that lie 
condemns. The contrast between an unmysfcieal type of religion and a 
mystical type cannot be better drawn than in the two contiguous verses 
In the 3rd chapter : 

<^r jwfifor ^ srrgw&TfOf i 

qr«r m sfNft it 

“ Thus was the wheel sat in motion ; and ha who does not follow It, 
but takes delight in the senses and lives in sin— ha lives In vain, O 
Arjuna," (The wheel referred to here Is the wheel of sacrifices by 
which gods and men depend on each other for their sustenance,) And 
the next verse reads 

*wsn?»rcflfof wFCfwcpisr mm, i 

3TR5T%r m q>r# si 

“But the man who rejoices In the Spirit, who Is content and satisfied 
with the Spirit alone— for him there Is no work to do,” 

Three types of unmystioal religion me mentioned In the Gita— the 
sacrificial type, the ritualistic typo and the polytheistic type. The author 
shows sympathy towards ail these. But at the same time he points out 
their limitations. They should not ba condemned as wrong and sinful 
but should be led up to a purer, more enlightened and more inward 
religion. Sacrifices are commendable, but they must be the sacrifices of 
the spirit and not of material objects. Rituals ought to be observed, but 
only when they servo to purify the heart. And the popular gods may be 
worshipped, but the worshipper should understand that they are only 
partial aspects of the one transcendent and Immanent Ilmra, Thus the 
greatness of the Bhagavad Gita lies in that, while it condemns, In very, 
strong terms all types of irreligion, It extends the hand of sympathy 
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to the unmyslioal types of religion and attempts to unify the mystical 
types, Of mystical religion mention is marie of three well-known varieties. 
There is the philosophical mysticism in which the mind of man tries to 
grasp the ultimate unity of all things in God. There is the devotional 
mysticism in which the mind tries to snjoy the blessedness of communion 
with God. And lastly, there is the practical mysticism in whioh the 
mind tries to imitate the creative activity ai God. But tha Gita does not 
present these in isolation as separate types, for they never oocur so in 
life. Philosophical intuition, devotional fervour and creative energy are 
not after all such irreconcilable elements as some theologians make them 
out to be. Does not the personality of Sankara, for instance, a great 
philosophical mystic though he is, show the other two elements in 
combination ? Do not bis passionate hymns exhibit his devotion ? And 
do not his incessant travelling, teaching, writing and organising bear 
witness to his creative energy ? The type of character that the author of 
the Gita has in view is neither a philosophical mystic ncr a devotional 
mystic nor a practical mystic but a combination of the three. The ideal 
Yogin he describes in various passages is a well-balanced mystic seeking 
union with God through his intellect, through his emotions and through 
his will. His head, heart and hands — all work in union. His whole 
being has passed through the flames of holiness and is oonseerated to 
God. 

This spirit of synthesis is seen in tha author’s conception of the 
goal as well as the way. The goal to bs reached is symbolised in various 
ways by various classes of mystics. Some represent it as a person, 
usually one of the gods of the popular religion or an Avatar or, in the 
case of oredal religions like Christianity, the founder himself in a deified 
state. To approach Him, to serve Him, to love Him, and to be inspired 
by Him and finally to abide in Him Is the aim of the worshipper. Others 
again represent the goal as a stats of the spirit, where limitations of 
individuality are no longer clogs to the understanding. To control the 
senses, to cheek the movements of the mind, to concentrate the attention 
and to grasp the ultimate unity of all things is the aim of the thinker. 
While a third class of men represent it as a place, either a world or a 
kingdom far away from tha Barth— a place where there is no sickness nor 
sorrow, neither old age nor death. To turn away from sin, to discharge 
his duties faithfully, to detach himself from this world and to gain the 
other world is the aim of tha practical man of religion, In the Gita the 
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ultimate Reality is described indifferently now as a person-the Avafcira 
or Is vara, now as a state — fehe Brahmi-Sthiti, and bow as a place — 
the indestructible abode. It should bo observed that the expression 1 the 
mystic way * assumes that the ultimate Reality to be reached is symbolised 
as a place, and that man's life on earth is a pilgrim’s progress. II the 
Reality is viewed as a person 1 mystic love ’ should take the place of the 
* mystic way 5 ; and If it is viewed as a condition of the soul, 1 mystic 
discipline 1 is the phrase that should be employed. But It is all a question 
of words and symbols, the thing symbolised is one and the same, The 
author of the Gita uses one comprehensive word for all kinds of approach. 
It is Yoga, Yoga then Is the mystic way taught in the Gita. 

The mystic way is divided, according to neo-Platonio tradition which 
is accepted by Christian mystics, into three stagas — (1) the purificatory 
stage in which by various penances and mortifications the soul is purged 
of all its sins and earthly desires, (2) the illuminative stage in which a 
sense of the abiding presence of God is gradually cultivated, (3) and the 
unitiva stage in which the nature of God is not only perceived and 
enjoyed, but also shared by the soul in mystic union. This union is the 
true goal of the mystic guest. When the goal is reached, the self, no 
longer subject to limitations of any kind, is one with the Absolute. It will 
be seen at once that these well known stagas of the mystic way 
correspond to our karma yoga , hhakti-yoga and jnam-yega, So the 
division of the eighteen chapters of the Giia by our commentators into 
three sections, each section covering one third of the mystic way, though 
a little arbitrary, seems to be quite in accord with the traditions of 
mysticism all the world over, For almost the same steps of ascent are 
marked in the literature of Sufism as will be seen from the following pass- 
age from Ameer All's Spirit of Islam . 

4 According to the Sufi, the seeker for Truth by intensive inwardness 
and communion with God can rise by successive stages of exaltation to 
a state, when he can actually have a vision of the Divine Essence. The 
first step for the novitiate is to form the niyyat (the resolve or intention) 8 
then comas tauha (penitence and renunciation). He is now on the 
forward path, this stags is called mujahada (probation or striving), 
After a prolonged probation the ecstatic soul appears in the presence 
still vailed. This stage is technically called muhazara. The next is the 
uplifting of the veil (mukashafa) when the veil which curtained off the 
unseen is lifted, and God becomes revealed to the worshipper’s heart; 
i§ 
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the last stage Is the vision {mushahada) when the entranced son! stands 
m the Presence of Truth itself and the light falls distinctly on the 
human heart.” Some extreme Sufis also taught the doctrine of Istihad 
according to which man is identified with God In the unitive stage. But 
that is looked upon as a heresy by orthodox Muslims. 

Thus the mystic way is the same or almost the same in all 
religions. Some divide it Into three stages, some into four stages 
and some into five or more. But all divisions are more or less arbitrary. 
There is no hard and fast line between one stage and another. 
The way is not an artificial staircase but a natural elope, and the author 
of the Gita treats it as such. He is a seer and not a theologian. He 
does not deal with rounded systems but with life. So, though the mystic 
way has the same well-known stages in the Oita as we find In the lite- 
rature of mysticism everywhere, his description of It is peculiarly bis 
own. As one man's face is different from another's, though all men 
have the same organs of sight and hearing, so one mystic's experience 
is different from another's, though all mystics tread the same way, pass 
by the same landmarks and reach the same goal. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The ZgCARYACUDlMANl op &AKTIBHADRA, xxix+231 Pub- 
lished by C. Sankararama Sastri, Balamanorama Press, 
Mylapore. 

This play has been published for the first! time In Devanagan 
characters by the enterprising Proprietor of the Balamanorama Press* 
Madras, It is a well printed edition with a learned Introduction by 
Prof, S. Kuppuswami Sastri* M.A. It may be said that this work has 
been introduced afresh to the Sanskrit- knowing public in India of the 
present day, who have remained practically Ignorant of its existence. It 
furnishes Interesting and profitable reading to the student of Sanskrit 
Literature and easily comes wi&hin the class of Natak&s of the second rank. 
Both the verse and the prose of the Drama have been written in an 
easy -flowing and lucid style and not In that difficult and artificial style 
which one would expsct to find in works of the later period of Sanskrit 
Literature, Though the plot of the Drama lacks originality or clever 
adaptation and though wa cannot fully appreciate the prominence given to 
adbhuia rasa in the story of the Ramayapa, still wa may say that the 
anther has succeeded In making the play not dull and unmoving as. the 
Anargha rdghava or the Bdlardmdyanx . 

To the student of research, the work is a little more important and 
its publication in that respect now is certainly opportune. Coming as it 
does from the same manuscript source as the so called Bhasa works of 
the Trivandrvm Sanskrit series and being also a Sutradhdrakrtd m 
rambha ndtaka, it throws light on the controversy in regard to the 
authorship of Bhasa of the plays of that series and affords some guidance 
for scholars coming to a sound conclusion thereon. Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri has naturally therefore, been tempted in his introduction to make a 
searching, though brief, examination of the question. It is not for us to 
pronounce any final opinion on the matter. One must own however, 
that one’s belief in the authorship of these plays of Bhasa of u well 
known fame ” (pmthita yasas) is much shaken. At any rate, 
a perusal of ^aktibhadra’s nataka shows clearly that no importance 
can be attached to the sutradhdra hftdrambha or to the name sthdpand 
or even to thefnames of the Natakas as affording any reliable data for 
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the authorship of Bhasa. It is in dead, a littla surprising that, in the 
absence of an express statement in the works themselves of the authorship, 
while, therefore, the burden lay heavily on those who introduced these 
plays to the public as Bhasa’s to prove it satisfactorily by conclu- 
sive evidence, such a belief has been aa general as it is, And, having 
regard to the fact that the works of Bhasa have remained lost to us for 
centuries and that even personation of great authors is not an unfamiliar 
phenomenon in the history o! Sanskrit Literature, such as one might find 
in the pseudo Kalidasas and pseudo Sankaras known to Sanskrit scholars, 
one cannot have a too strict regard for the cannons of legal evidence 
which are as much applicable to bistorts! research and Indology. 

We W3loome the publication of this book and are glad that the 
Ascaryaaudaman % has been rendered quite accessible to all students of 
Sanskrit, 

K, Balasubramanya Aiyar, b.a., b.l. 


Fictions in the Development op the Hindu Law 
Texts ; C. Sankararama Sastri, m.a., b.l., ix+229 
Vasanta Press, Adyar, 1926. 

This volume presents a collection of the lectures delivered by 
Mr, Sankararama Sastri under the auspices of the Madras University in the 
shape of 5 V. Krishnaswami Iyer Lectures ’ founded in 'the name of his 
illustrious father by his devoted goo* Mr. K. Balasubrhamanya Aiyar. The 
late Mr. Gopal Ohandra Sarkar Sastri and Mr. Bhattaobarya in their 
treatises on Hindu Law have regretted that the early exposition of Hindu 
Law by the Indian High Courts has somewhat suffered by its treatment 
by judges who were not familiar with Sanskrit. That cannot be 
said of the development of the subject in comparatively recent 
years as there have been judges deeply learned in Sanskrit and trea- 
tises have been written by lawyers of great Seaming in Sanskrit and 
its various schools of thought. Wa would refer in this connection 
to the work on Hindu Law and Jurisprudence of Mr, Sarkar Sastri 
himself* Mr. J.O. Gfaose and Dr, Priya Nath Sen, The volume under 
review which deals with the subject of fictions in the development 
of- Hindu Law Texts* by the great learning and research that have 
been brought to bear on it* is bound to take a high rank among works on 
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Hindu Jurisprudence. The learned lecturer has demonstrated in the course 
of these lectures bow the system of Hindu Law as administered at the 
present day is built on the fiction of a Vedic Source In respect of every 
part of it. In making bis points, the lecturer has drawn largely from the 
rales of purva mzmamsd without a proper understanding of which it would 
be difficult, If not impossible, to reconcile the various Hindu Law Texts 
and understand their true Import. The questions considered by the 
lecturer are so numerous that it is not possible to do justice to them in a 
short note. We would however taka a few instances interesting both to 
the Saoskritist and the lawyer alike, From the point of view of the 
historical jurist the variety of the courts of justice as existed In ancient 
India and referred to in the smrtis t their constitution and their grada- 
tion in matters of appeal, are of great interest. The text of Yajnavalkya 
which runs as follows 
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is given and the authority exercised by each one of them and their con- 
stitution are explained, We had occasion to consult in this connection 
Dr. Priya Nath Sen’s Hindu Jurisprudence on this subject and wa 
have to observe that the volume under review exhibits a great deal more of 
research and affords greater matter for reflection than the pages of the other 
treatise. In these days when the establishment and constitution of 
the Panoayat Courts are engaging the attention of our countrymen these 
pages afford Interesting reading. Coming to the laws that were adminis- 
tered by the ancient courts and their* relative authority notwithstanding 
the great pains taken by the lecturer in the fourth lecture, we doubt 
whether they can find their exact counterpart in the modern systems. 
As the lecturer himself has remarked, the subjects dealt with In the fourth 
lecture are highly controversial and it is - difficult to come to a correct con- 
clusion on some of them. As regards the relative value and authority of 
Smrti and Icara, the Mi mamsaka, view that Icara, If it contradicts a 
Smrti text, is of no validity and the contrary rule laid down by the Privy 
Council in the well known Bamnad case are referred to and'the lecturer has 
endeavoured to reconcile them. In support of the Privy Council observa- 
tion, we would also refer to what the learned lecturer himself has 
discussed in his fifth lecture, pp. 181 to 184; where Vijnanesvara, in speaking 
of unequal partition among sons and the categories of divisible property, 
has referred to the authority of Icara as against Smrti texts, While on 
this question, it may be a matter for consideration whether the Mimamsaka 
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' view that a smrti text lias authority superior to Zcdra should not be 
restricted purely to cases of dharma which is paroksa about which 
Purva mimamsd deals and whether it has any application to mere cases 
of rules of vyavahdra noh bearing on dharma with which Civil Courtis have 
largely to deal We venture to think that Narada’s text cited at? p. 15A of 
the work would also support this hypothesis. Ill cannot bo said that In 
■ our ancient books, rules of dharma can never be disentangled from purely 
secular rules and the learned lecturer has himself refuted this idea In the 
; course of his lectures. We don't thinks It is necessary to multiply instances* 
as what we have already said Is enough to show that the volume under re- 
j view deserves a vary high place among works on Hindu J arisprudence. We 
cannot conclude this note without drawing attention to the generosity with 

1 

I ' 1 which Mr, T. E. Vankatrama Sastri has ooma forward to meet the cost of 
printing and publishing this work which should have been legitimately 
met by the University under whose auspices the lectures were delivered, 

C, A. Seshagiri Sastri, b.a., b.l. 


NOTEWOETHY ARTICLES IN ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies , London Institution, London, 
Vo!. IV, Part 1, 1926. 

| 1, On the Adbbufea Ramayana by Sir George A, Grierson, 

I ' " 2. The Original Home of the Indo-Europeans, J, Oarpentier, 

l HH 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, Part III, July 1926, 

The N&rada Panoar&tra, J. N. Farqabar, 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi$chen Gessellschaft, News Folge, 
Band 5, Heft 2, Leipzig, E. April 1926. 

>; The change of form in the style of RgVedio poetry. Walthar Wust. 

(German). 

jgj J : \ 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute , Poona 1926-27, VoL VIII, Part I. 

^ i !, !• The plays ascribed to Bhasa, their authenticity and merits, 

0. E, Devadhar, 

2, Parasika Dominion in Ancient India* D. E, Bhandarkar, 
Calcutta. ■ ; . 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A< S, s Bombay , VoL I, 
N. B. No. 1, 

1, Serpent Sacrifice so the M&hahharata, M, WIntgmItz. 

2, Is Ayurveda a Quakery ?— J e J. Modi. 

Journal of Indian History, Madras* VoL V, Part I, April 1926. 

1. The Diplomatic Theories of Ancient India- and the Artha- 

sasfcra, E. Nag and V, B. Biksbitar. 

2. A Great Civilisation In pre* Historic Times, Sir John Marshal. 

3. Bodhayana and Upavarga, A. Baogaswami Saras wall. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly , Calcutta, VoL II, No. 2, Jana 1926. 

1. Patanjali as he reveals himself in the Mahabhagya, 

Dr. Probhat Chandra Chakravarfei. 

2. Situation of Havana's Lanka on the Equator, V* EL Vader. 

3. Indian Literature Abroad, Probhafe Kumar Mukherjl. 

Visvabharatf, 

4. The Janapada and the Paura,Dr. Narendranath Law. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Patna, 
VoL XII, Part II, June 1928. 

1. Indian Architecture from the Vadic Period— Manomohan 

Ganguli. 

2. Asura Expansion in India, Dr. A, Bauerji-Sastri. 

3. Bhafctasvamm’s Commentrary on the Artha-lSfastra is being 

edited in parts by Messrs. K. P. Jayaswal and A. Banerji- 
SaetrL 

The Visvabhdraii Quarterly, Calcutta, July 1926. 

Agastya, the Grand old Coloniser, 0. 0. Ganguli. 




EDITORIAL. 


Since the inauguration of Our Journal, there have been some criticisms 
as regards its scope and character. We welcome all criticism. But we 
must answer one or two of them which have proceeded from a slight misap- 
prehension. It has been said that the title of our Journal is a little too ambi- 
tious. We maintain it is not so. Our object undoubtedly is to publish the 
results of all Oriental Research, understood in its widest scope and sense and 
we are not for excluding any branch of Oriental studies legitimately so call- 
ed. No doubt, in the first number, we published the investigations carried 
on by a few enthusiastic young men who have been trained by, and are 
working under that eminent Scholar Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. But this 
does not at all imply that our Journal will banish from its purview the 
investigations of other Scholars in Sanskrit or in branches of learning other 
than Sanskrit. For the satisfaction of our Muslim friends in the north and 
here, we state that we are ready to publish any article contributed by Scho- 
lars in Arabic or Persian, even though there may not be facilities for such 
studies in Madras and they may not interest the majority of the public. 

Another criticism is that the first part of Our Journal indicates that the 
research carried on will be more Sanskritic than is desirable or justly 
necessary* This fear evidently is based on the assumption that a great- 
emphasis on the necessity for the study of Sanskrit and proficiency in it is 
not necessary or even desirable in the field of Oriental Research. But, in 
our view, Sanskrit Study is an absolute concomitant for any investigation 
in any branch of Oriental Research ; and without it, Oriental research will 
tend to be defective, narrow and, sometimes even misleading. Whatever 
may have been the differences between the communities and people inhabit- 
ing the different portions of this country, there has always been an under- 
lying unity of culture, which, all except those whose vision is blurred by the 
passions of the hour, will easily recognise. It will therefore be the earnest 
endeavour of this Journal to remove all misapprehensions and fissi parous 
tendencies ; to promote the conduct of Research on right lines, to encourge 
the spirit of co-operation among Scholars in every branch of Oriental learn* 
ing, unhampered by the distractions of prejudice, ignorance and narrowness. 



it 


We have great pleasure in drawing the attention of our readers to the 
speech of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore on the occasion of the 
Anniversary of the Sanskrit College of Mysore. It is a noteworthy prono- 
uncement by an enlightened Hindu Ruler and a generous patron of Art and 
learning. His Highness has tried to dispel all doubts as regards the useful- 
ness of Sanskrit learning in modern times and has maintained the view that 
the culture embodied in that language is our National heritage irrespective 
of castes and creeds and must continue to be an abiding possession with us 
for all time to come. It is indeed gratifying to note that an enlightened 
non-brahmin ruler of a premier Native State has made this important pro- 
nouncement, which, in our view, must end all controversy. We are confident 
that posterity will justly add His Highness’s name to the illustrious role of 
Hindu Kings who, more than Universities or lecture Halls, have, by their 
munificence and encouragement, maintained the high level of Hindu culture, 


[Ay is otherwise nay, to go at is to forego , to enjoy is to c, toy — Ed.] 


PRAPASCA-VILAYA-VADA — A DOCTRINE OF 
PRE-SANKARA VEDANTA 
By 

Professor M. Hiriyahna m.a., l.t.. 

Professor of Sanskrit , Mysore University . 

One of the most important points for a Vedantin to settle is the relation 
between the jnana and karma kandas of the Veda. With his implicit faith 
in the teaching of the Veda as such, he cannot reject any part of it as un- 
authoritative ; but the con tradic tons between the two kandas, at least in cer- 
tain parts, are so glaring that reconciling them is by no means easy. The 
Mimamsakas also are faced with the same difficulty ; but they all agree in 
subordinating the jnana to the karma-kanda in effect if not also in theory. 
Naturally the Vedantins cannot subscribe to such a view and they all endea- 
vour to show that the j nana~kanda> a**d aiming as it does at bringing final 
deliverance to man, cannot be subordinated to the other. 1 Though so far in 
agreement, the Vedantins differ considerably among themselves in the man- 
ner in which they adjust the mutual claims of the two kandas ; and we 
consequently have more than one way of reconciling them. Thus Sankara, 
as is well known, gives a relatively minor place to the karma-kdnd,a* 
Jnana is the sole cause of moksa , according to him ; and karma, only the 
cause of Vividisa or the desire for jnana. 2 As another instance, we may 
mention what is known as the kdma-pradhvamsa-vada which seems once 
to have been held by an influential school of Vedantins.3 It maintained that 
karma as taught in the purva-kdnda was intended in reality to annihilate 
desire (kama-pradhvamsa) through its continued satisfaction — a result 
which was regarded as a necessary pre-condition of a successful pursuit of 
self-knowledge. There were also other ways of correlating the two 
kandas ; and we propose to deal here with one of them termed prapanca- 

z. Compare Bhaskara on Vedanta -sutras (Benares Edition), p. 12 : 

2. See c. g.i Vedanta-sara (Sri Vani Vilas Edition )fp t 19. 

3. See SureSvara’s Sambandha-Vartika, st. 343-561 also lnd,Antq, for 1924 (pp.82-3) 
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vilaycc-vdda to which references are occasionally found in old Vedantic 
works. 1 

The aim of this view, whose exponents Vedanta Desika sarcastically 
describes as Gau$a~Mimdmsakas, it may generally be stated, is to reverse 
the position maintained by the Mimlrhsaka and to show that the karma- 
kanda is subsidiary to the jndna-kanda . 2 This is done in the following man- 
ner : Statements found in the Veda about rites, according to this view, have 
a two-fold import. They signify that some reward like svarga will result 
to those that offer sacrifices or perform other rites. They also point out at 
the same time the true nature of the self or Brahman in some respect or 
other, and thus serve as the means of disillusioning man of some form of 
misconception concerning it under which he usually labours. To take 
the familiar injunction relating to the jyotistoma — jyotisiomena svarga - 
kamo yajeta — , it conveys the information, not otherwise knowabie, that one 
that offers the sacrifice in question attains to svarga . But its significance is 
not exhausted thereby, for it implies also that the self is distinct from the 
physical body, in as much as it will no longer be associated with that body 
when it comes to reap the fruit of the sacrifice elsewhere, 3 — that is, the 
appeal made here is to a deeper self than what is commonly believed in; 
and so far therefore the Vedic injunction may be said to take the person ad- 
dressed nearer the truth about the self. These two results of the teaching, 
according to Bhaskara,4 are respectively to be described as dnvayika and 

1. These works are — 

(i) Sankara : Bhasya on Vedanta-sEtras : III. ii. 21 (pp. 647-52), Nimaya-sagara 
Edition containing Ratna-prabha and two other commentaries. 

(ii) Suresvara : Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad-vartika : Sambandha-vartika : st. 378- 

426. 

(iii) Bhaskara : Bhasya on Vedanta-sEtras (Benares Edition) : I. i. 3, 4 (especially 
p. 12); I. iv. 21, (pp. 83-4) ; III. iii. 1 (p. 175). 

(iv) Ramanuja : Sri- bhasya : I, i. 4 (pp. 251-234), Nirnaya Sagara Edition of the 
Catuh-sutrl with Sruta-prakasika. 

(v) Vedanta-de&ka : Tattva-mukta-kalapa with sarvartha-siddhi : (Benares Edn.) 
ii. 44. References to these works in the sequel, when not otherwise specified, relate to these 
portions, and when pages are noted, they are of the Editions mentioned. 

2. Compare Bhaskara- bhasya (p. 12} II; and 

Sambandha-Vartika, st. 378 (com.) 11 

3. Sambandha- v artika st. 379. 

4. (p. 12) smsrfijEE ^ ssqct I STOiWf 

$1% 1 straff g* n 



prasahgika . It is difficult to say what exactly these terms signify. The for- 
mer term may mean ‘regular* or ‘constant 9 and the latter ‘incidental 9 , in 
which case the ritualistic import would appear to be more essential than 
what in contradistinction we may characterise as the metaphysical import. 
But to judge from what Bhaskara himself adds later in the same section 1 
and what Aoanda-jnana states in his Tiki on the Sambandha-vartika 2 3 4 5 , the 
latter is the more important. If so we should, it seems, understand anvayika 
as equivalent to ‘ what is expressed ? and prasahgika as amounting to 
e what is intended \ These meanings fit in well with the parallel 
of the devatadhikarana , 3 cited by Ananda-Jnana in this connection, accord- 
ing to which, though the expressed meaning is not excluded in the case of 
Vedic statements like vajra-hastah purandarah , prominence is not given 
to it. 

The jyotistoma-vakya which we have chosen as an illustration refers 
to a kdmya rite. There are other kinds of rites also — the nitya and the 
pratisiddha ; and similar explanations are given of them also by the advocate 
of the prapanca-vilayct-vada. They also according to him convey, in addition 
to their literal meaning, a second one, viz., that natural impulses which such 
karmas are intended to keep in check are not really of the self but are only 
mistaken to be so. 4 Except for these Vedic behests, man might, in trying 
to gratify those impulses, ever remain ignorant of the true nature of the 
self. The pratisiddha and the nitya types of karma are at one in this res- 
pect, the only difference being that while the former restrain one from activi- 
ties prompted by natural impulses by direct prohibition, the latter do so in an 
indirect manner by prescribing in their place other activities, not so prompt- 


ed. It will be observed that according to the explanation given above. 



each karma-vidhi is intended to remove but some part of the misconcep- 
tion about the self ; and it is the multiplicity of such misconceptions that 
explains the multiplicity of the karmas enjoined in the puvva-kan$a* S Every 
one of these injunctions may thus be said to contain a double mandate — one, 
to keep oneself engaged in some act or withhold from yielding to some 
impulse ; the other, to dismiss the thought of something or other which 

1. (p. 12) cPT qsifa STORES 

2. St 379. 

3. Vedanta-sutras : I. Ii!. 26-33. 

4. See Sambandha-vartika : St. 381-2 and Bhaskara-bhasya, p. 12. 

5. Cf— . Ibid : St. 378 ''com.). 
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though really not the self is mistaken for it. Hie latter process is one 
of purifying or sublimating the self and corresponds to what is termed tvam - 
Padmha-Sodhana in Sankara’s Advaita . But there it is reflected through 
yukti i ; here, through direct Vedic teaching. The ordinary person qualified to 
perform sacrifices in obeying the. Vedic injunctions about them realises the 
truth about the self gradually through his very devotion to karma 2 : the 
more qualified one (uttama dhikdriti) does so directly 3 . But in either case, 
the source of enlightenment in this respect, according to the doctrine we are 
considering, is Revelation and not one’s own reflection as it is in Sankara’s 
Advaita . The object of such sublimation is to help us in getting rid of our 
attachment to things that ate extraneous to the self and serve as hindrance 
to the acquisition of self-knowledge as taught in the jnana-kanda* It is by 
pointing out in this manner that the two kdndas serve but one purpose 4 
that the prapanca-vilaya-vadin harmonises them. 

There may be more than one aspect of this doctrine which is not quite 
clear ; but two points are certain. First, it conceives the self or Brahman as 
nisprapanca or nirguna , and the doctrine by implication may be tali en 
as upholding the maya-vada. Secondly, it adopts the niyoga view of the 
Prabhakara school of Mimamsa in its interpretation of the Upanisads. We 
shall now consider these two points in some detail. 

(l) Nature of the self : 

This point is expressly treated of in the Upanisads as the Vedantins and 
the Mimamsakas both admit. The passages dealing with it are however of 
two types — some describing the self as saguna and the others making out 
that it is nirguna . The Vedantins, as is well known, differ in their appreciation 
of these two sets of passages. According to some, it is the former that pre- 
sent the ultimate truth ; according to others, it is the latter that do so. The 
advocate of the prapanca-vilaya-vada like Sankara maintains that the 
nifgunavakyas convey the final truth about the self. But he seems to differ 
from Sankara in his understanding of the saguna-vakyas. According to 

1. See for example Naiskarmya-siddhi : Chapter ii. 

2. As in the kama-pradhvamsa-vada referred to above, here also karma aims at 
killing desire. But there it is done through phala-bhoga ; here through the very pravrtti in 
karma ; compare Sambandha-vartika St. 422-3. 

3. See Ibid. St. 395, 399 and 400 and Bhaskara-bhasya p, 12. We cannot say from 
the data available whether the uttamadhikarin has to engage himself in karma also, 

4. See Sambandha-vartika St. 398. 
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Sankara, these vdkyas , except when they occur in the nirguna context 1 , are 
to be explained as furnishing what may be described as suitable ‘ conceits * 
for meditation (upasana) which marks a definite and important stage in the 
training of the Vedantin. They have thus no direct bearing upon the true 
nature of the self. The prapanca-vilaya-vadin, on the other hand, inter- 
prets both sets of passages alike as signifying the same truth, viz., that the 
self or Brahman is nirguna . We find this fact alluded to by Sankara him- 
self in his Sutra-bhasya (III. ii. 2l). According to the resume given there, the 
saguna-vakyas are, in this view, to be understood as referring to the nirguna 
Brahman, apparently on the principle of apoha enunciated by Buddhists, 
To take as an instance the passage in the Chandogya-U panisad (HI. xiv. 2) 
which describes Brahman as man o may ah, we may understand from it that 
manas is an adjunct of it. But that is only its positive import ; and there 
is a negative one also according to which all other adjuncts are to be taken 
as denied of it Now when the same passage proceeds to describe Brahman 
as prana- sari rah, the further fact is made clear, by the application of the 
same principle of interpretation as above, that manas also is not truly its 
adjunct Thus the two epithets together present the self as nirguna 2 — a 
result which is identical with the teaching of the other set of passages like 
asthulam, ananu or neti neti. In other -words, the prapanca-vilaya-vadin 
explains the discrepancies between the different parts of the jnana-kanda on 
a basis similar to that on which he does the discrepancies between the two 
kandas. The question will naturally occur here as to what need there is to 
deduce indirectly from the saguna-vakyas the nirguna character of the self 
when explicit statements to the same effect are found in the Upanisads. Such 
an objection was actually raised by the other schools of Vedanta and seems 
to have been a stock argument against the prapanca-vilaya-vada.3 But we 
are not now concerned so much with the soundness or the reverse of the 
doctrine as with its nature and its scope. It is therefore sufficient to observe 
here that this kind of interpretation of the saguna passages is just what may 
be expected from a school of thought which did not hesitate to read a meta- 
physical meaning into texts that are clearly ritualistic. Thus finally the 
whole of the Veda is to be regarded as teaching one and the same thing, viz., 

1. For example, Br. Up. II, v. 19. Here the saguna expressions are to be understood 

as exemplifying the sort of gunas to be negated of the self. Compare Sankara on Ved. S 3 . 
III, ii. 14 * ^ ^ 

2. See Ratna-prabha on Sankara’s Sutra-bhasyaCp. 647)* 

3. See Sambandha-vartika. st, 426 ; Sribhlfya (p. 253) : 
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that the self is nirguna* Some portions of it teach it piecemeal ; others com- 
pletely ; some directly, others indirectly. It is by pointing out this unifor- 
mity of teaching that the pfapanca-vilaya-vadin removes whatever conflict 
may appear between one part of the Veda and another. 1 The pfapanca- 
vilaya-vadm, as may easily be seen, should also have accepted the fnaya- 
vad&. According to the doctrine, as summarised in the Sri-bhasya , diversity 
comes to be associated with the seif through avidya 2 ; and the same point 
is made more explicit still in the commentary, Sruta-prakasika which classi- 
fies the followers of the school as y afan-maya-vadins t a term which is used 
presumably to contrast them with Sankara and his followers whom it later 
describes as saksanmaya-vadins 3. 

(2) Niyoga-vada : 

Following the Mimamsakas, the Vedantins with the exception of Sankara 
alone, regard a sddhya or * what may be accomplished * as the ultimate 
significance of the Upanisads, though by sadhya here has to be understood 
not a sacrificial deed but a mental act like meditation. Some among the 
Vedantins, adopting the view of the Bhattas, recognise bhavana as the import 
of the central injunctive statements in the Upanisads; others like the Vrtti- 
kara alluded to by Sankara in the beginning of the second varnaka of his 
hhasya on the Samanvaya-sutra take it as niyoga , adopting the PrHbhSkara 
view .4 The advocate of pfapanca-vilaya-va da is among the latter, for in 
all references to it in old works, the doctrine is affiliated to niyoga-vada S 
This means, first, that unlike Sankara, the pfapanca-vilaya-va din finds the 
essential teaching of the Upanisads to be contained notin statements like 
Tat tvam asi or neti neti but rather in those like santo dauta uparatah . — 
atmanyeva atmanam pasyei 6 which enjoin the duty of self-knowledge ; and 
secondly, that he ascribes whatever result is achieved by obeying the in- 
junction to the efficacy of niyoga or Vedic mandate. But the idea of niyoga 
to be complete requires a reference, among other things, to the niyojya or 

i. Compare Sankara’s Sptra-bhasya (p. 651) wherein refuting this position it is 



2. P.252. It must be added that according to the expression 
used by Bhaskara (p. 84), the doctrine would be distinguished from maya-vada. 

3. See p, 255.' 

4. For this distinction, see e. g., Sambandha-vartika, st. 796-7. 

5. See e* Bhaskara-bhasya p. 9, Sankara’s Sutra-bhasya, p. 649, Sambandha- 

vartika st 383, Sri-bhasya, p. 252. ' ' '■ 

6. Br. Up. IV. iv. 23. 
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person to whom the mandate is specifically addressed and to a visaya. In 
regard to the jyotistoma for instance these are respectively a dvija that is 
actuated by a desire for svarga and the sacrifice. In the present case, the 
niyojya is obviously one that is seeking moksa 1 , and the visaya is 
self-knowledge as indicated by the very description of it as jnana- 
niyoga 2 . Obeying the bidding of the Veda in this respect means 
acquiring jndna or self-knowledge. But it is impossible to do that 
until the numerous adjuncts with which the self is wrongly associated 
are discarded as unreal and unworthy of attention. When once 
this is accomplished, the pursuit of self-knowledge becomes possible 
for, the distractions having all disappeared, it will be easy to have perfect 
equanimity of mind.3 In other words, the qualifications laid down in 
the text quoted above from the Brhadaranyaka-U pants ad (sdnti, etc.,) 
which are indispensable to self-knowledge should first be acquired through 
prapanca-vilaya. And this can be done, as conceived here, only under the 
promptings of a Vedic call. That means, there is need for an avdntara - 
niyoga with prapanca-vilaya for its visaya or as the same is expressed 
positively, nisprapanca-brahman as its visaya A It is as contributing 
towards this end that the karma-vidhis found in the purva-kanda were 
interpreted by this school in the peculiar manner to which we have already 
referred. But these vidhis as already observed involve only a parti a 
removal of the diversity which is fancied to characterise the self. A niyoga 




relating to its complete elimination, we have, for instance in na drster 
drastafam pasyeh S which imposes the duty of divesting the self of 
everything except its intrinsic spiritual essence ( drsti ). When a personl 
has accomplished this niyoga , he will be qualified for the other, viz., 
jnana-niyoga, and success in it will result in moksa . Such is the doctrine of 
prapanca«vilaya~vdda. We have explained it on the basis of a double 
niyoga , for that seems to explain best the somewhat indiscriminate use 
of the terms jnana-niyaga and prapanca vilaya-niyoga in describing 


i. Cf. Sankara’s Sutra-bhasya Wl 3F affflEPHT: >’ Sri-bhasya 


2. See e , £■., 'fika on st. 383 of the Sambaadha-vartika. 

3. See Sambandha- vartika , st. 383. 

4. See Ibid- st. 39s (com.) 


U See also , i 




5. Br. Up. III. iv. 2. 




p. 25a. 
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the doctrine in the works consulted; 1 and, our explanation has the support 
for instance of Bfahtna-vtdyabhafana. 2 It is of course possible that the 
terms stand for two distinct schools of thought, though even then, the dis- 
tinction would be only formal and not material as, in both alike, the 
ultimate Reality would be conceived as nirgmcr. But such a conclusion 
seems hardly probable. 
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UPANISADIC METRE. 

By 

P. G. Gopalakrishna Aiyar, M.A., 

Lecturer iti English, University College, Rangoon* 

PART I. 

The traditional method of teaxhing the Vedas has been guilty of 
neglecting their metrical aspect ; the Vedic reciter or reader is punctilious in 
the matter of his accent; but his appreciation of rhythms, at least as 
judged from the way he recites or reads, is very little. Not that he is to 
blame : it is extremely difficult to bring out both accent and metrical rhy- 
thm at the same time; and the preservation of the accent at all costs 
has certainly been of the greatest service to posterity. But it Is hard to 
resist the conviction that in early times Vedic poetry was recited in a man- 
ner that brought out its metrical rhythms also. For, if it did not, there 
could have been no prosodic development. There is, ho wever, overwhelm- 
ing evidence to such a historical development. It is quite possible to 
enunciate the principles of metrical structure and trace the lines of metrical 
development — that is, to write a history of Sanskrit prosody. 

The early metrical Upanisads are of great importance to the student of 


I 


this Prosody. On the one hand they contain some of the very best achieve- 
ments of the old dispensation ; on the other, they represent the transition to 
the new, or an earlier stage in this transition. There are passages in them, 



the metrical art of which leaves one wondering, if, after all, the classical poets, 
and particularly the dramatic poets, did not make a fatal mistake in giving 
up the older Trisfubh altogether 2 and developing in its place, by a process 
of disintegration, the four-times repeated plda rhythms of their prosody. 

The intensely dramatic dialogue between Naciketas and Death that 
forms the prologue to a great philosophical poem— first two and the 
final chapters of the Svetasvatara are veritable prosodic treasures (if indeed 
manner can be assigned an entity distinct or apart from matter in great 
poetry). These poets understood the art of continuous versification varying 
and modulating their rhythms to the requirements of the moment and 


Kalidasa indeed used "it once with tremendous 
etc , hut he used it as a conscious arc! 



consists in the contrast between tne empacu^ uauuuv. — — 
cessive longs of the first half and the skipping shorts of the second half 
suggesting the summary dismissal of the false notions of the Brahman. Ihe 
Isa has no distinction about it, but it is so short that no opinion of the 
poet’s formal skill can be formed. 

"'As features of the transition the student notes the twelve-syllabled 
t! Tris|ubh, the lessening of hiatus and the split semi-vowel, fte steady tho’ sure 
Emergence of the Upajati stanza by the time of the Svetasvatara, the gradual 
via ascendancy of the Salim over the Vatormi groups, the greater freedom m the 
' disposition of the csesura noticeable as he passes from the Katha to the 
If Sveta, the experiments (probably) of the Mundaka poet who could not have 
V: stood alone, the practical disappearance— or all but disappearance of the 
Vedic Anustubh of four padas (with di iambic endings), and the very near 
|| approximation to the octosyllables of the epic Sloka. v / 

The distinguishing feature of the old Tristubh is its free combinations 
of various pre-and post-csesural metrical groups in the same stanza. Using a 
later terminology, we can describe the principle as a free interchange of 
UpajSti 1 and Salini-Vatormi groups and lines. When these and similar terms 
are used in connection with the Vedas and Upanisads, it must be remember- 
ed that the IndravajrS, Upendravajra, Salim, Vatormi and other metres were 
later developments from the Older Tristubh and not basic entities out of 
•which the older poets concocted mixed rhythms as the compilers of prosodic 
manuals, will lead one to believe. To the Vedic poet, the cmsure was the 

7 ~A.-r.inst the demands of strict accuracy, the term Upajati is used hereto denote 
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pivot of the line on either side of which could be used one of many metrical 
groups. In fact this is the raison d'etre of the caesura as apart from the sense 
pauses. They were thus able to vary the pace of their verse to an extent 
that was impossible in later Tristubh poetry. 1 Note, for instance, the effect 
of the gradual slackening of speed in the following stanza, until it ends in 
the slow full-volumed Sal ini of the last pad a. 

^ Sa. 4 + Upa. 6 (Jag.). 

^ I Upa. 

HIP# Va. 

I! Sa. (Katha 1-24.) 

The same eftect is seen in the closing stanza of the justly famous Yoga 
piece (Sve. 11-15), which slows down from pada to pad a till the triumphant 
Salim close, suggesting as it does the lapsing into the All. The whole pass- 
age deserves to be studied in great detail for its prosody; it has all the 
smooth facility of the best classical verse and retains enough of the older 
and freer art to produce subtle rhythmic modulations. It is also notable for 
its skilful distribution of secondary pauses; in one stanza the verse 
actually runs on from pada to pada. 

Here is the passage which will bear repetition many times over. Sve. II-8-15. V^* 

5 i?i% fgg^iicstfe spjrairft 11 

sprrafl^it ?? ^1 siri i 

spK i 

wig#, *1 1 sit spfrs&q, n 


ggfNft 5f|% I 

5? im fpjt si 3 rj * icg-. srraw n 


r.. This loss was partially made up for by the extreme suppleness 
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srenffeR ^ fa #E: II 

wa^i 3 spiral sflqfaiNi gq>; i 
3^ p irai M g^c? s&it- - i* 


These poets also made poetic capital oat of their freedom, though 
sparingly used, to use a Jagatf in a Tristubh stanza, 1 One can point to the 
sudden accession of eloquence in the Jagati close of Katha 1-33. This entire 
speech of Death is no less notable for its metrical perfection than the Sveta 
piece mentioned above. It is well worth quoting. 


uctiit: gqqlqFfcfaq i 

faflR WQ =q sfa qiq^$f% || || 

q^; JP1% wt M ^ I 

■ f|fr# qfq%cTW*fq- qWIT m ^FWR 11 R.V 11 

% % jp&TT SfAw I 

fqi nterT it 

3#wsra#: qf^Rw ll 11 


The solemnity of Death's appeal crowned by his overflowing pity is 
well suggested by the slow swell of the Saiinis and Vatormis reaching a 

climax in the hypermetrical Vaisvadevi opening (— — — — ) of the 

penultimate pada and the abrupt fall of the pyrrhic opening of the final pada. 
Even the long ninth, that goes against the grain of the Tristubh, and almost 
invariably produces a discord is in this last verse made to serve a 
splendid purpose. So does Naciketas’s violent exclamation in answer (26) 
displace the caesura for once to fine effect. Nor 
did these poets disdain the (to them humbler) aids of alliteration and asso- 
nance on occasion. One feels the pointed sting and decision in the sound of 
or the arresting tone of enquiry in 

sftf^qtfr w<0R]*q% ft, q^: g ^ 11 
qc# *r: %it srwr: sr*w: ^ gq>: i 
qrqftqf q^f% M m s ^qt gq% n 


1. The Jagati is the regular ‘ hypermetrical ’ Tristubh got by splitting its final long 
(intrinsically or prosodically so) into an iamb producing a pleasing overflow effect. 

2. The whole of the dialogue is, if one may say so without irreverence, an exhibition 
piece— a magnificent model of dramatic verse-conversation of the stately order, 
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Change of metre was another effective device. Often it denoted a change 
of topic. In the second chapter of the Katha is a wonderful change of 
metre from Tristubh to Anustubh in the course of Death's speech. He has 
been slowly leading to the central doctrine of the Brahman by characteristic 
approaches on the negative side ; then when he feels that the youthful 
seeker's mind has been rendered sufficiently receptive for the grand initia- 
tion, that the moment for transference of occult power has arrived, he 
utters the Om at the end of a Tristubh series and abruptly declares the 
Brahman in a couple of full weighted Anustubhs \\ 

(Katha. 11-16-1 1). 

The psychological moment fructified, Hhe thrill of the initiation over, he 
relapses into Tristubh and continues the negative characterisation in 'SfRja 
m etc., (it is here that the stanza beginning 

occurs, which the Gita quotes). So towards the end of the third chapter 
following the parable of the chariot picturesquely elaborated in Anustubhs 
comes the exhortation 

^cT, STR i 

in a broken mixed stanza which the Swlmi Vivekananda chose as a bugle 
call to rouse his decadent countrymen. 

Enough has now been said to indicate the high quality of the verse in 
these early metrical Upanisads. It must, however, be pointed out that the 
appreciation of the earlier prosody requires some preliminary effort on the 
part of the reader fresh from the classical rhythms. He has first to get the 
plda rhythms of classical metres out of his head and accustom himself to 
the rhythm of the individual metrical groups and their more important com- 
binations especially those that do not occur in later poetry. Otherwise his 
ear after hearing an opening of four longs, will expect a Salim sequel, and 
when instead of this, an Upajati group is heard, it gets confused and seems to 
hear disturbed or broken rhythm; similarly when a Salim or Vatorrm group 
(of 7) follows an opening with a short third, which he would naturally 
expect to be completed in Upajati measures. 

We shall now proceed to the formal theory of Upanisadic metre. 

The Anustubh. The Upanisadic Anusfubh is well on the way to the 
epic sloka of two afdhas or hemistiches; each ardha being made up of two 
halves, a prior and a posterior which have respectively for their normal 
second feet ' ~ and v — Hopkins in “ The Great Epic of India w 
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lias a full and final presentment of the epic and puranic sloka. (The 
present writer deals with the classical sloka in the course of an article on 
Asvaghosa to be shortly published in The Journal of the Burma Research 
Society). We shall only note here that the Upanisadic Anustubh shows traces 
of the vedic stanzaic practice, that is an occasional prior pada with a 
di iambic end (the Gayatri stanza and the trochaic Anustubh have disappear- 
ed). There are also instances of all the possible kinds of Vipulas* in the 
odd padas, the ^’s and 3 ’s not being negligible. And also the later restric- 
tions or restricting tendencies in the matter of caesura, opening feet and 
finals in Vi pula verses have not yet set in. 

The Upanisadic Anustubh has evolved into the sloka form ; but it is 
much freer than the later orthodox type and less musical on the whole 
though individual passages as for instance in Katha III and Svetasvatara 
have sufficient! metrical merit. Other features such as 4 long * 
C hypermetrical ’) and 4 short * 0 catalectic *) verses, mixed stanzas of 
Anustubh and Tristabh will be noted and discussed later on . 2 

The Tristubh is by fa'r the more important metre and deservedly so. 
It has got rid of most of the unrhythmical forms of Vedic practice, while 
retaining all its freedom — indeed, in the matter of group combinations, it 


i, A Vipula is a variation on the normal second foot of the odd pada. ^ ^ 

(«i) . (*r) , (n) _ - _ « (?) ~ - _ - (*) — - ^ (ct) 

w ^ ^ (si) di iamb). Only the first three normally occur in classical Sloka. 


A NOTE ON THE ANUSTUBHS. 


Total number 

of lines in 

the 5 Upanisads about 

460. 

First 

foot, (that is first 

syllables) 









lamb 


Pyrrhic 


Trochee 

Spondee 


*w 





1 w 

— - 

Odd Padas. 

(40) 19% 


(15) 7%. 


C59) 

27% 

(102) 47% 

Even Padas. 

(4) 2— 


(23) ii— 


(72) 

33 

(« 5 ) 54 — 


Very irregular lines have been left art of account. 

Vipulas. 








No. of odd lines. 


Na 

bha ma 

ra 

ta 

sa 

Ja. (di iamb) 

116 

Katha 

■ '/M 

9 4 

1 

2 

1 

i 4 

24 

: Isa 



— - 

3 

1 

L 

' 22 V'-'V 

Mundaka 

3 

2 1 

2 


■ 2 


42 

Sveta 

3 

1 




2 ■ 

20 

Ken a 

2 

2 1 

0 

2 

1 

2 



11 

14 9 


7 

5 i 

\ * 


Percentage 20 which is about double the percentage in normal classical Sloka. 
(Allowance has been made for repetitions of the same verse — The di iambs have been 

excluded. - V -v. ; ■ ;^K :: ''v- -r- ^ 
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is freer. Witness the large number of twelve-syllable Tristubhs (as distinct 
from the long lines or Jagatls). The term * contaminated ’ or hybrid which 
Arnold gives to such forms (Vedic Metre) is certainly inapplicable to the 
Upanisadic dodekas ; they are not aberrations or abnormals ; but quite as 
legitimate as the 11-syllabled ones. 

^he cassura, as already pointed out, is the pivot of the line. (As in the 
Veda it usually falls after the fourth or fifth syllable. But there is a tend- 
ency to throw it backward or forward by a syllable noticeable in the later 
Svetasyatara. This is, in other words, a first step in the gradual weakening 
of the caesura's hold on the Upajati). There are a number of pre-and post- 
caesural groups and theoretically any one of the former may be combined 
with any one of the latter, though in practice only a few of these combina- 
tions form the staple of the verse while some do not occur at all. 

The caesura always implied a definite pause ; and hence made possible 
slight variations from the normal in its neighbourhood on either side with- 
out affecting the basic rhythm; for instance a precaesural short very often 
takes the place of a long, the apparent defect in quantity being made up for 
by the pause. 1 2 3 Sometimes an extra syllable intrudes after the pause, the 
rhythmic variation thus introduced being not much different in nature from 
that produced by an initial, extra. 

In the earliest Vedic times, the alternative groups Salim 7 and Vatorm! 

^ i ^ w w rose in this way ; the poet, concerned 

primarily with the metrical group, making no difference between a group- 


initial and a pada-initial ; the Vatormx was perhaps the original type of 


which the Salim was a variant; in the same manner is to be explained the 



Vedic post *csesLiral Upajati group, a variant on the normal 

predominant type, s - — v -' . The present writer is inclined to. explain 

the rare groups (Rg Vedic again), ^ and , ^ ^ — w - — z 

as due to initial reversal of rhythm after caesura in the Salim 7 and Upajati 7 
that is, an iambic in the place of trochee 3 , Classical poets employed the 
device of rhythm reversal in deriving a number of metres with a lisping 


1. In the Rg Veda precaesural shorts probably amounts to a fourth of the total num- 
ber of verses. /. 

2. There is an epidemic of this group in certain groups of hymns. See, for instance 
the hymns from the 7th Book given in Macdonners Vedic Reader. 

3. It may be charged to irrelevant pedantry to adduce a parallel from English. Or, 
one may point to the post-caesural trochee in Milton’s and Chaucer’s verse for instance. 
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do* from other metres already established. The SvigaS derived from the 

Eathoddhata is the type of this class. 

This is the place to consider the Tristnbh which for convenience sake 

may be called the Tribrach medial Tristnbh. It has the scheme ^ 
------- and is historically of very great importance as the parent. 

of a whole host of classical metres, chief of which is the Vasantatilaka. 
Hopkins seems to regard it as a separate type whereas it is really in most 
cases an Upajati 5 with precaesural short and in the rest an Upajati 4 with 

, i , , ^ — ^ ^ ^ ~ — or'-' — ^ w ' 

post-caesural short. ~ *-* 

The latter is much rare than the former ; the number of sure cases in the 

Upanisads with is extremely small. It is only natural that 

this should be so; even in the Rg Veda post-caesural freedom was exercised 
much less than precsesural ; in Upanisadic times it had almost become an 
archaism. That the classical poets and prosodists were aware of the fact is 
evident from their omission to make of it a separate metre as they did with 
the Upajati and Salinl-Vatormi when disintegrating the older fristubh. 

Thefollowing is a list of the metrical groups prevalent in the Upanisads, 
names such as 8 Salim, VStormi being really but a convenient borrowing 


from later terminology. 


Pre-Caesural. 


f S: 
1 <*- 

1 

I 2 


Upajati (csesura after 4) opening Upa 4. 


' — -), 


Do. ( Do. 5) 

Do. ( Do. 6) 

Salinl-Vatormi opening 
Vaisvadevi opening 


Upa 5. 

Upa 6) Not normal. 
Sa4. 

Vai 5. 

Short-second A. 
Short second B. 


Post-Caesural. 1 

( —— — —— — — Upajati close of 7 Upa 7. 

J ’ ^ Do. of 6 Upa 6. 

Do. of 5 Upa 5) Not normal. 

r ’ _ _ — — - Salini close Sa7. 

] ’ Vatormi close VS 7. 

^ ’----- Tribrach Upajati close trb 7. 

All the pre-csesural groups may have a short in the place of the final 
long: and all the post caesural groups may have their Jag ati variations. It 

may "ttoertticaUy be divided into a ‘ break ’ - - ^ or 

- - or the variants of these and a cadence - - - * . Whether, in its origin the cadence 
was a distinct entity in itself and if so, what significance it had are very obscure points. 

Western scholars ***** the break and the cadence. However, in Upanisadic Prosody, the 

* cadence 1 in itself has lost all significance. 
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is to be understood that the Tristubh includes the Jagati for our purposes 
the more so as the latter has practically no separate existence in the Upani- 
sads. (There is a unique instance in the Katha of a Variisastha stanza IIL 15 
closing the exhortation already mentioned. Another occurs in 

the Yoga piece-al ready quoted-in th e S veta. There is no other.) 



THE DATE OF MANIKKAVACAKAR. 


By 

K. A. NlLAKAttTHA SAST&I, M.A., 

Principal , Sri Minakshi College , Chidambaram, 

The question of the date of Manikkavacakar has evoked considerable 
discussion from about 1905. Before then, there was no means of fixing 
the date of this great Saiva saint of the Tamil land. The only 
reference which Manikkavacakar makes to contemporaries, that is at 
all likely to be helpful in determining his age, is contained in his 
Tirukkdvaiyar and this reference is to Varaguna, a Pandya king. But before 
1905 no Varaguna was known to South Indian Epigraphy. In fact the only 
Varaguna that we had knowledge of, was a king of the legend of the vision 
of Sivalokam in the Tiruvilaiyatal. But since 1905 the discovery of the 
Cinnamannlr plates has revealed the existence of two kings of the name of 
Varaguna who were related as grandfather and grandson. It is very likely 
that the grandson Varaguna lived in the later half of the 9th century A- D. 
as it is very probable that he is the same king as the Pandyesvara Varaguna 
who was defeated in the battle of 4 Sripurambiya, as is mentioned in the 


Udayentiram plates of the Ganga King P^thivipati II. The late Mr. 
V. Venkayya in editing the Amblsamudram stone inscription of Varaguna 
discovered a little before the Cinnamannur plates remarked (E. I. VoL IX, 
p. 89) u the great Saiva saint Manikkavacakar mentions the Pandya king 
Varaguna twice in his Tiruccirratnbalahovaiyar, The time of Sundara* 
mnrti NIyanIr who probably flourished in the 8th century A. D. is the 
tipper limit of the date of Manikkavacakar who is conspicous by his omis- 
sion from the Tiruttontattokai> i, e. 9 the list of Sai va saints composed by the 
former. It may therefore be concluded that this Saiva saint was a contem- 
porary of the Pandya king, Varaguna, and if there was only one king of that 
name the Saiva saint must have flourished in the second half of the 9th 
century A. D.” Mr. Venkayya, however, was not very clear in his mind 


my mind not quite satisfactorily settled. From two references to the 
Pandya king Varaguna in the Tirtikkovaiylr I tentatively assigned the saint 
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to the middle of the 9th century. The existence of an early Pandya king 
bearing the name Varaguna is not precluded. Consequently the tentative 

date assigned by me may have to be altered in the light of future resear- 
ches.” Mr. Venkayya’s caution was very commendable. But it has not been 
maintained by the epigraphists who have succeeded him and it seems to 
have become almost an article of faith with epigraphists to stick to a 9th 
century date for Manikkavacakar. 

It will be noticed that even Mr. Venkayya would not assign a greater 
antiquity to Manikkavacakar than the age of Sundaramnrti, that is to say, 
the middle of the 8th century A. D., because of the omission of Manikkava- 

cakar’s name from the T iruttontattokm. 

The age of Manikkavacakar has been discussed very fully from different 
points of view by Messrs. K. G. Sesha Ayyar and T. Ponnambalam Pillai in 
the pages of the Tamilian Antiquary. Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s arguments which 
need not be reproduced here appear to me to be a complete refutation of the 
position of the epigraphists. And Mr. Pillai has arrived at a conclusion 
very similar to that of Mr. Sesha Ayyar arguing from the standpoint of the 
Christian church of Malabar. 

Minor considerations apart, the age of Manikkavacakar must depend on 
our answer to two or three main questions. Was Manikkavacakar the ear- 
liest of the Saiva saints who preceded the Tevafam Trio or did he come 
after them ? Is it a fact that he is not mentioned in the Tiruttontattokai ? If 
it is, how can we account for this omission ? Let us look into these questions 
in some detail. 

Manikkavacakar does claim that the miracle of the transformation of 
foxes into horses was performed by Siva on his account to save him from 
the consequences of his master’s wrath. There are at least half a dozen 
references to this fact in the Tiruvacakam, among which attention may be 
drawn in particular to the double entendre in line 17 of the Tim Atmnanai, 
the direct personal references in line 45 of the' TimpponnQcal and the vivid 
impressionist reference to the miracle in lines 25 and 26 ofthe Inandamalai. 
Then Appar, by general consent, the earliest of the three Tevaram hymnists 
does refer to this miracle and also to a VIcaka in a manner which seems to 
leave no room for doubt that it is a reference to our saint. This last reference 
was explained very clearly by the veteran scholar Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Swaminatha Ayyar in the light of two later Sanskrit Puranas at pages 66 
and 67 of his edition of the Tiruvilaiya|al Purinam of Perumparrappuliyur 
Nampi and it must be noted that the Pandit’s explanation was given years 
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before the controversy started between epigraphists and literary critics as to 
the age of Mani kkavacakar . Again there is the fact that, in all the lists of 
Pindya kings that have come down to us, the contemporary of Minikkavaca* 
ka, Arimardana by name, is placed several generations before Jnanasam- 
bandha and his contemporary Kin Pandya. These lists are not perhaps 
very valuable to the historian but the state in which we find them is clear 
proof of the traditional belief that Manikkavacakar preceded Jnanasamban- 
dha by many years. It must also be noticed that Mani kkavacakar’s life and 
history occupy an earlier and somewhat more conspicuous place in the 
cycle of the Madura sports of Siva and that it has not been possible to 
recognise so far any clear epi graphical references except to the last of the 
kings in the lists given in the versions of these stories. It seems a natural 
inference to make from all this, that Manikkavacakar, the antagonist of the 
Buddhists, was older than the saints of the age of Jnlnasambandha whose 
chief contests appear to have been with the Jains. 

We shall now turn to the Tiruttontattokai. Let us assume for a 
moment that the name of Manikkavacakar does not appear in this list. 
Even then, it is quite arguable that this omission was an accident or was 
probably due to some reason which was present in Sundaramurti’s time and 
is now unknown to us ; and in any case it is clear that an argument from 
silence cannot be pressed very far — and that especially, in the face of such 
evidence as has been summed up in the preceding paragraph. But does 
Sundaramurti not mention Manikkavacakar ? Mr. Sesha Ayyar has pointed 
out with great plausibility that the expression OumbdJL^^wuSleo eon $ yeOG/zr 
in Sundaramurti’s list does refer to our saint as it fits in very well with the 
traditional history of his life and doings. 

Mr. Venkayya indeed remarked apropos this suggestion as follows : — 

“ Mr. K. G. Sesha Ayyar who has assigned Manikkavacakar to the 
fourth century A. D. has called in question the authority of Nampiylntar 
Nampi for the explanation of the term Poyyatimaiyillita-Pulavar which 
occurs in the Tiruttontattokai. I am not quite prepared to follow Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar in thus overthrowing the tradition current at the time of Nampiyan- 
tlr Nampi Nampiyantlr Nampi and his successors have regularly inter* 
preted this expression as a reference to the poets of the Madura cankam . 
This interpretation does not strike one as the most natural. Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar’s, on the other hand, when viewed apart from Nampiylntar Nampi V 
authority, must commend itself to any unbiassed reader of the Tiruttontat- 
tokai. And great as must be the authority of Nampiylsfir Nampi in 
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matters of religion and theology, I have no hesitation in declaring with 
Mr. Sesha Ayyar that the theory involved in his interpretation of the Tirut- 
tontattokai seems to be, much of it, wrong. My point and I believe Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar's also is that continuity in religious tradition seems to be quite possi- 
ble with a break in secular historical tradition. For an illustration I may 
refer to the case of another saint mentioned in the Tirutton*attokai, Cerut- 
tunai by name. This saint is referred to by Sundaramurti as a king of 
Tanjore, Tancaimannavan. Nampiyantar Nampi makes no mention of his 
having been a king at all evidently because in his day nothing was known 
about such a ruler of Tanjore. And a little later Ceikkilar in his PeriyapurS- 

nam actually makes a rich cultivator ^ QP^) of this king of 

Tanjore. It is thus clear that Nampiyantar Nampi and his successors were 
not always able to interpret Sundaramurti correctly and there is therefore 
nothing unnatural in supposing that they went wrong over the ^expression 
Poiyyatimai-illata-Pulavar. Our conclusion therefore is that MamkkavSca- 
kar must be taken to have preceded the Tovar am Trto and that the Varaguna 
referred to in the Tiruccittampalakkovaiyar must have been an earlier 
Pandya king, than any king of the same name yet known to epigraphy. 


FORGOTTEN KARIKAS OF KUMARILA. 
By 

Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 


Nyayamintantsa, Siromani, Central Library, Baroda. 

To the Madras session of the All-India Oriental Conference the present 
writer contributed a paper entitled Kumarila and the Brhattika wherein he 
drew the attention of scholars to a number of verses found mainly in the 
works of the Prabhakara school 1 of Karma Mimaihsa and attributed to one 
Virtikakara who was identified with Kumarila, though these verses could 
not be traced in his three existing works. (Vide Proceedings of the Third 
Oriental Conference, pages 523-529.) Attention of scholars was also drawn 
in that paper to a number of references from the works of the Bhatta school 
such as the Nyayasudha 2 of Somesvara and the Nyayaratnlkara3 of Fartha- 
sarathi Misra to a work entitled Brhattika, and reasons were also adduced 
to show that Kumarila was the author of the Brhattika. 


In the present paper additional reasons are being advanced in support 
of this theory as a result of further investigation on the subject in certain 
Buddhist and Jain philosophical works. The most important material is 
however furnished by a Buddhist work entitled the Tattvasangraha. In the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda will soon be published the Tattvasan- 
graha of Santaraksita who was a Professor in the Nalanda Monastery. This 
work is accompanied with a commentary by Kamalasila who was a disciple 
of Sintaraksita.4 

Mainly from the Tibetan sources it has been proved that Santaraksita 
was born in Bengal during the reign of Goplla the first king of the Plla 
Dynasty of Bengal. (Vide Dr. B. Bhatlacharya’s Foreword to the Tattva- 
sangraha) .5 He lived for about 57 years and died in 762 A. D. The accu- 
racy of this date is made more probable by the fact that the Tibetan transla- 
tion of the Tattvasangraha was made by a Kashmirian Pandit Gunikara- 
sribhadra who was a contemporary of king Lalitaditya of Kashmir 

1. Rjuvimala, M.S. pp. 86, 144, and Prakarana Pancika, Vakyartha, p. 17, etc. 

2. Pp. 3*9-33° and 393- 

3. P. 452. 

4. The Tattvasangraha has snice been published. [Ed.] 

5. P. XIV. 
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(A. D. 693-729). 1 Thus it is quite reasonable to believe that the author of 
the Tattvasahgraha flourished in the first half of the 8th century. His 
disciple Kamalasfla who commented on his work was his younger contem- 
porary. This work of Santaraksita consists of nearly 4,000 Kirikis composed 
in Anustubh metre and is divided into 26 Pariksls or examinations. In each 
of these Pariksls Santaraksita refuted the leading philosophical systems 
propounded before his time ranging from 400 B. C. to 700 A. D. A careful 
study of this monumental work of Santaraksita will supply much new and 
useful information for determining the history of Indian philosophy during 
that period. The data presented here to prove Kumarila’s authorship of a 
work called Byhattika are mainly based on the references made in the 
Tattvasangraha both by the author and the commentator to a large number 
of verses attributed to Kumarila. Among them some are indeed traceable 
in Kumarila’s available works while others are not. While refuting 
the other systems of philosophy, Santaraksita’s procedure is to quote 
extensively from the works of his opponents wherever possible and then to 
refute their views in his own way. The views of no less than thirty-two 
representative writers on Indian philosophy, including Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jain, are quoted by Santaraksita and among them Kumarila and 
Uddyotakara stand pre-eminent. Fortunately however, some of the works of 
Kumarila being in Karika-form Santaraksita got an opportunity of mention- 
ing his views by quoting his own Karikas while representing him as an 
opponent in the majority of the examinations into which the work is divided. 
In the same way he quoted the actual compositions of Bhamaha, Bhartrhari, 
Vasubandhu, Dinnlga, and Dharmakirti whose works happened to be in 
metrical form: While quoting their Karikas, though he does not mention 
the names of the respective authors, his disciple and commentator Kamala- 
sfla supplies the required particulars while commenting on the text; Thus 
these two authors happen to refer to many Karikas of Kumarila among 
which only some are traceable in the available works of the latter while 
many others are not From this we can conclude that either there was a 
different work of Kumarila which was accessible to Santaraksita who flou- 
rished only half a century after Kumarila, and was lost to us subsequently, or 
that there are some omissions in the printed edition of the Slokavlrtika 
because the unt rateable Kirikis are quoted along with many other Kirikis 
of the Slokavlrtika and ail these Karikas are connected with each other to 
represent a well-established argument. But the latter alternative would 


i. See S. C. Vidyabhashaoa’s Indian Logic, p, 324. 
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hardly be possible as the two available commentaries on the Slokavartika by 
Parthasarathi and Sucaritamisra explained the text as it is now available in 
print. But on the authority of Santaraksita, however, it is possible to maim 
tain that there was another work of Kumarila where the author treated the 
same topics as are to be found in the Slokavartika with further details and 
additional grounds to establish the same arguments, and this leads us further 
to infer that the Slokavartika was an abridged form of this more extensive 
work. Santaraksita’s references to Kumlrila’s K&rikas and his views 
cannot be called in question because he flourished within half a century 
after Kumarila. Nor can Kamalaslla’s testimony be called in question 
because he was a direct disciple of Santaraksita and probably received 
instruction direct from him. 

In this connection we are also able to definitely settle the date of 
Kumarila on which a good deal of controversy is still going on. Kumarila 
must have flourished between A. D. 620-680 as we can learn from the 
under-mentioned facts. 


X-Tsing’s testimony leads us to infer that Bhartyhari, the author of the 
VSkyapadiya, who was criticised in the Tantravartika by Kumarila 1 died in 
650 A.D. Dharmakirti who is held from Tibetan sources to be a contempor- 
ary of Kumarila was not mentioned by Hiuen Thsang but was referred to 
by I-Tsing (670 — 695 A. D,). Parthasarathi’s commentary on the Slokavlr- 
tika where Dharmakirti is frequently referred to as Bhiksu* and the Kasika 
of Sucaritamisra3 lead us to infer that Dharmakirti was criticised by Kuma- 
rila. Ubbeyaka or Umveka or Bhavabhuti, a disciple of Kumarila and a 
contemporary of King Yasovarman of Kanauj and Lalitaditya of Kashmir 
commented on Kumarila’s SlokavSrtika {vide Rlmakrsna’s commentary on 
the Sastradipika pp. 2, 14, 30) .4 The date of Bhartrhari is approximately 
600 — 650 A. D. Dharmakirti (Cir. 600—650 A. D.) also belongs to the same 
period. Bhavabhuti is referred to in the Tattvasangraha 5 and is a direct 
disciple of Kumarila and a contemporary of Lalitaditya, Yasovarman, and 
Vlkpatirija ; and he may therefore be assigned to the period between 
655-725 A. D. That being so, to fix Kumarila’s time becomes ,quite 


1. Vide B.B.R.A.S. Journal, Voi. 18, pp. 214-215* 

2. Pp. 144, 361, etc. 




I 


1 liii 

iliiii 


3. B.B.R.A.S. Journal, Vol. 18, p. 230. 

4. 3^ grf&PER: ” n etc. 


18 ■ ; ■ ' ■ . ■’ ' ■. ' ^ % 
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an easy matter. Bhavabbuti must have admitted himself as a disciple 
of Kumirila at the age of 20 (which seems to be the most reasonable time 
when serious study can begin) and remained under him for five years more. 
This will bring us down to A. D. 680 as the latest date for Kumarila. Had 
he died at the age of sixty his date of birth would have fallen somewhere 

about 620 A. D. 1 

Now let us cite a few more instances to prove that Kumarila composed 
another elaborate work of which the Slokavartika is only a digest : 

(1) To establish the doctrine of self-dependent validity or Svatahpra- 
manya of all Vijnanas, Kumarila writes in the Slokavartika— 

^TcT: JTFtFM Ih id 3 lUcfFU I 

ST ft Mi% il 

ft «hK u lit^TT I 

^rtcqstf ^1% 5111%: i II Slo. VS. p. 60. 

Here in the second verse it is stated that all entities require the help of 
causes for their own production only, but not for the production of their 
own eflects. But this argument will not be complete unless it is explained 
with a suitable example in support of the Svatahpratnanya of Vijnana. On 
noticing this discrepancy in this particular argument in the Slokavartika 
the commentator Parthasarathi Misra endeavours to supply the further in- 
formation required in the following manner 

gt ft OT. j SRtft fi 

crt l 

P: || Wt?! I" p. 60. 

This supplementary information to the verse 3TI6W^ etc., was obvi- 
ously supplied by the commentator from some elaborate work of Rumania's 
own composition and we feel ourselves happy when we meet with them 
again in Santaraksita’s Svatahprawanyapariksa. Let us quote them : — 

I. For further details about the date of Kumarila see Dr. B. Battacharya’s Foreword 
■ to the Tatty asartgraha. 
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ft wm ( 

^PTFR 3cT% jj || \<'%<Z || 

w^FTOicfT^m 5# wiwf^rai srfomi fi%sfq 

scqt^rrar sqq^ifer ^5 1 

fFTFrt ^#i%r ^ 3 RWPi 11 11 

qtfi 3*1 af| ^TT IsPTRT wTc^I? — 


3R% f| 




mtriw., 1 ™- r - r B - r ^f^J£sJfN T*\ 


II || 


WWW 3FF3WT 1 

cRtsjT ^ ^ II II 

No careful reader would fail to detect the correspondence between the 
extract from Parthasarathi and the above verses quoted by Santaraksita and 
ascribe the authorship of the latter to Kumarila as these are found among 
other quotations of his composition. This view is further strengthened 
when we examine the following verses containing Santaraksita’s refutation 
of the above :— 

sricJfw* ft *raf 1 



The last quoted vere 2955 seems to presuppose Rumania's illustration 
given in 2851 supra. ■ , ' , 

In ascribing these verses to Kumarila we also get further support from 
a Jain philosophical work by Abhayadevasuri who, flourished in the first 
half of the 10th century according to the Jain records. 1 In his commentary 
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on the Sammatitarka of Siddhasena Divlkara (published in the Gujarat 
Puratattvamandir at Ahmedabad) Abhayadeva quotes many verses attribut- 
ed to Kumarila, Vartikakara or Bhatta, most of which are traceable in the 
available works of Kumarila. While stating theviews of Kumarila in the 
course of the discussion on svaiahprammya he quotes many verses from 
the Slokavlrtika, of which these two also occur on page 4. 

WWr- 

strwiSj ft strr! sFOTterr *1%^ I 

5r#r: g it Slo; VS. page 60. 

Jr II ^ li 

Now it is clear that Abhayadeva also ascribes the authorship of these 
verses to Kumarila in the same way as Parthasarathi and Santaraksita are 
inclined to do. 

(2) Continuing the statement of Kumarila on the svatahprantanya* 
Santaraksita again quotes Rumania’s views thus : — 

4tf§^ JPPIFcRiBParaT I 

cTW II II 

^ 5P# IR I 

ft it ll 

%g mrctt i 

spwr mmt %r tg?rr || a 

Tattvasangraha, page 757. 

In the Slokavartika, however, We find a summarised statement of the 
first two verses and the third sloka in iota. 

*lft 'J-t^fsTRORT | 

f%cg RcT <^T SRTOT | 

5PWT cRRlt sjfcr: f% ft*FSR: I! 

■ v ' Slo. Vi. pages 68-69. 
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While refuting this view of Kumarila, Santaraksita proceeds thus : — 
qfrh — W 5OT — rRTf — 

3RT5ST WR fR I 

wfcnft ?r n n 

5RF7RT 1 

srirt crwi% sri^r || R w !! 

This systematic refutation of Kumanla’s views with some alteration in 
his own verse, and the presence of some Karikas in the Tattvasahgraha 
which are to be met with, in the Slokavartika, certainly lead us to think 
that Santaraksita quoted these verses from some other and more elaborate 
work of Kumarila of which the Slokavartika may be a summary. This 
presumption regarding the verses above-stated is also strengthened by the 
citation of the same verses in some of the Jain philosophical works. 

Abhayadevasuri while stating Kumarila’s view on the same topic 
quotes these two Si okas and introduces them as gpR UR etc., and 

and adds a third SI oka in the same connection, which runs 

thus : — 

3TRRTF«Pmi^ 5T JTWM 3RRpq% || ffc II 

Again we get quite a reliable citation of these three verses under the 
name of Bhatta himself, in a Jain work Syadvadaratnakara by Vldidevasnri 
who flourished in the second half of the 11th century. ( See S. C. 
Vidyabhnsana’s Indian Logic, page 1 98). On page 124, line 5 of the 
Syadvadaratnakara published at Ahmedabad we find Kumarila quoted 
in the following manner 

W ' — ^ SPW. fR . . . 

... 

' 1 ' ■ ' ^bi . . . ' ' : || 

Here the word Bhatfa undoubtedly stands for the great MimSmsi philoso- 
pher Kumarila Bhatta as he is mentioned in the same book in many places, 
where his Karikas form the Slokavartika are quoted. 
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(3) In the Slokavartika, page 61 we find a Karika which states the 
opinion of Kumarila on the Svatahpramanya and it reads thus : — 

stst pt: Jmror I 

II II 

But we find 11 Karikas in the Tattvasangraha explaining the same 
conclusion of Rumania in place of the one above referred to. Let us quote 
them 


cWTl^qcr: 5WW I 

cT^qjfRT || II 

WFxm II II 

SPPT ft 5R#T W ?TPR I 

gmRTTsra^ % sfftgr %q?j% i 

ft* ltd I II II 



#^'WlUN t 9^f(VTTtql^ II II 

cfisnft FRcjq'sjT g?r: sr^ | 

^ncfRif^T ^rF^r n ^<^\s II 

Sir wrro' swiortt ii ii 
3j!sngwiiFT wwi # I 
’frw ter || H 

. a#r jRm^ticr n \<zvo \\ 

cfcT^RlcRT^r STRIf^T || || 

3ST# ft % 1 

s eWitrcs wpi m ^ n n 

■ : Tattvasangraha, pp, 759*760. 
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This series of 10 Karikas from 2862 — 2871 are also found quoted in the 
Sammatitarkatika (page 18) of Abhayadevasuri who ascribes them to 
Bhatta and which are preceded by the following line : — 


mm etc. 

Again Abhayadeva in another place in the same work (op. cit. page 8) 
ascribes the 11th Karika [2872] to one VSrtikakara— 


ft I 

wmtm ^ ^ l! ” # si 


These Karikas cited by both Santaraksita and Abhayadeva under the 
name of Bhatta lead us to infer the existence of a different but a more 
elaborate work of Rumania where these Karikas should have found a place. 

(4) Parthasarathi Misra in his JSi yayaratnakafa, the commentary on 
the Slokavartika, while commenting on a line of Rumania — 


asks us to see the elaborate exposition of Arthapatti in a work 
called Brhattika where the explanation begins with the Karika 
etc., and says thus— ^ 

fifteen This work Brhattika must have been 

composed by Rumania himself as has already been shown by me 
elsewhere (see Third Oriental Conference Proceedings page, 523). Again 
it would be quite clear if we refer to the same Karika, etc., 

occurring in the A numanaparichheda of the Slokavartika where Kumarila 
statesthe different kinds of Paksadosasm Anumana. This also shows that 
Kumarila in his Brhattika illustrated the occurrence of Paksadosas in 
Anumana in a more lengthy discussion than that which we meet » with in 
the Slokavartika, with further examples of Arthapatti as is evident from 
the phrases : — and flikOT 1 

In the last three Pariksas, contained in the Tattvasangraha on the sub- 
ject of Srutipramanya , Svatahprumanya and Sarvajna, Santaraksita refutes 
Kumarila’s views quoting his own Karikas as can be proved by a statement 
of Kamalasila at the end of the Sarvajnapariksa : — 
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Among those Karikis quoted by S&ntaraksita for the purpose of refuta- 
tion, many are indeed traceable in Kumarila’s Slokavartika while many 
others intermingled with the traceable ones though referring to the same 
topic, are not to be found there. A perusal of the index of sources in the edi- 
tion of the Tattvasamgraha, by its editor Pt. Embar K ri shna m ach ary a, 
will help scholars to ascertain the cogency of my argument and to see what 
a large number of Karikis are quoted by Santaraksita from the Slokavar- 
tika. We are however fortunate enough to be able to attribute some of the 
KirikSs (quoted by Santaraksita in the last three Parlksas though not 
traceable in the Slokavartika) to Kumlrila on the strength of some Jain 
philosophical works where the Karikas in question are cited under the name 
of either Kumlrila or Bhatta. 


Let me cite some specimen Karikas from the Tattvasahgraha and 
compare them with identical stanzas in Jain literature and the Slokavartika 
as well. In the Srulipariksa of Tattvasahgraha, for instance, while quoting 
Kumirila’s view on the validity of Sruti, the following Karikas occur 


qtwsffa I 

mi *r Orator il W ? II 

5T =q il || 

f-profifr: II || 

fowwfcspifft n ii 

fl q cr?r i 

«T«e*5pij$wiurf m m: \\ j| 

% 3 qsto qm %^rft l 

% q»q 5iFFtq^te: II RU ^ II 

Tattvasahgraha p. J 9 O; 

In this series of KirikSs only the first two are found in the SI oka* 
vartika (pp. 73-74) though with some slight alterations, but not the 
remaing ones. The other Karikis — etc., up to the end are how- 

ever found quoted under the name of Kumlrila in a Jain work Bfamalaksma 
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by Jinesvarasuri. This Jain author is the brother of Euddhisagara who was 
a contemporary of King Durlabhadeva of Rattan and an author of a gram- 
matical work Panca grant hi composed in V. S. 1080 or 1024 A. D. (See 
Jessalmere MSS. Catalogue (No. 21 in the Gsekwad’s Oriental Series page 55) 
Jinesvarasuri therefore must have flourished in the first half of the 
11th century, as may be seen from from his work Astakavrtti in 
which he gives the date of its composition. In page 60-A, Jinesvarasuri 

commenting on his own Karika — ~ 

etc., quotes these lines and refutes Kumarila’s views with the preamble 

etc. On the strength of this reference 
we can undoubtedly ascribe the authorship of these lines to Kumarila. 

(2) In the Srutiparlksa while stanting Kumarila’s view on Apaufuse- 
yatva Santaraksita quotes three Karikas of his as follows : — 

W 11 WR 11 



OTR II || 

Tattvasangraha p. 643, Sloka VS, p. 949, 


WIOTI II W8 || 

Tattvasangraha p. 643. 

Among these three, the first two are indeed to be found in the Sloka- 
virtika but the last one is not present there. When we refer to the Samma- 
titarkatika (p. 31) we find this last verse quoted there without any introduc- 
tory sentence. But the same Karika is found cited by Jinesvarasuri on page 
54-B of his work with the preamble qgSB — “stcOdWhlal etc. The 

authorship of this Karika also therefore should be ascribed to Kumarila. 

(3) In the Sarvajnaparlhsa contained in the Tattvasangraha, Santa- 
raksita, while stating an argument of Kumarila for refutation, quotes a 
number of his Karikas, many of them being not traceable in the Slokavir- 
tika. Several Jain works however definitely ascribe their authorsnip to 
Kumarila. For instance the Karika — 
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is not found in the Slokavartika, but Jinesvarasuri in his work Pramalaksma 
on page 68-B fixes up its authorship by saying — JJffR ^ 

etc.” 

(4) Similarly there is another Karika in the Tattvasangraha which runs 
thus: — 

%% 5THT i 

31%pnwfa ^ II || p> 822 . 

It is not found in the Slokavartika; but is ascribed to KumSrila by Laghusa- 
mantabhadra in his commentary on the Astasahasri of Vidyananda and who 
lived about 1,000 A. D. 1 

(5) Moreover there is another set of Karikas of a similar nature : — 



(?) w m I 


ffcr %f^crr || 3?v^ II 



(X) I 

IcFr: srarc 3 <t II ^ ?h^ II 

(s) q^r urpt?r eltr | 

33 3 h n 

(S) 5Wl^ qsilcfliflfeW I 

ss m\ || || 

(K) ^sfq efl^wKsr; I 

3c=lcfl(^<i^»nn v || ^?^o || 

Tattvasangraha pp. 824-825. 

Here the first three Karikas are not to be found in the Slokavartika but 
they represent a continuous argument and as such must belong to a more 
elaborate work of Kumarila,, because the second and third Karikas are defi- 
nitely ascribed to him in the Pramalaksma of Jinesvarasuri where he says:— 
qgv R etc. pp. 67 A, 69A. 

i. See S. C. Vidyabhushana’s Indian Logic p. 197 and B.B.R.A.S. Vol. r88, p. 228 
foot notes. 
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Again the fourth and fifth Karikas are traceable in the Slokavartika 
(page 80), though it is not so in the case of the sixth. But this also is found 
in the Sammatitika of Abhayadevasuri (page 49) quoted under the name of 
Vartikakara along with a number of other Karikas traceable in the available 
works of Kumarila. They are— 


£ST etc.* (unknown source), 


Slokavartika p. 80. 


Furthermore, the same Karika ^ifeWt^SF: e tc. is found cited under 
the name of Bhatta in the Aptapar'iksa (page 54) of Vidyinanda 1 or Patra- 
kesariswamin (published in the Sanatana Jain Granthamala Series as No. I, 
We therefore see no harm in ascribing the whole set of Karikas to Rumania. 

(6) In the commentary on the Tattvasahgraha, Kamalasila introduces 
the Karikas 3108 to 3113 with the under-mentioned preamble, showing 
Kumarila 5 s authorship : — 


But these six Karikas also are not to be round in tne sioKavaruKa. 

It is rather strange that none of these Karikas, ascribed definitely tc 
Kumarila by the above-mentioned Jain and Buddhist writers of great reputa- 
tion, is found in his three available works. It is therefore easy to infer 
that Kumarila was the author of another more extensive work wherein he 
dealt with very nearly the same topics as he did in his Slokavartika with 
greater fullness of detail and more elaborate discussion. If it is a work o 
Kumarila, it must represent the Brhattika as suggested by ParthasSrathi am 

r. This Vidyananda has been placed by S. C. Vidyabhusana about 800 A. D. on th, 
authority of Jinasena’s Adipurana composed in 838 A. D. (See Indian Logic, page 188) A: 
Vidyananda in his Astasahasri quotes the Brhadaranyaka Vartika of Suresvara who was « 
88-820, he is believed to have Uved early in the 9 th centur; 
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it will not be far from truth to hold that the Slokavartika is only a 
digest of this excellent work entitled the Brhattlka : which is unfortunately 
no longer existent, save in a few references to and quotations from it in 
Indian philosophical literature. 


STUDIES IN THE THREE KERALA ERAS, 






K. Rama Pisharoti, m.a., 

Principal^ Sanskrit College , Tripunithura. 

There have been current in Kerala three eras and these are : — (i) The 
Perumal Abda* (ii) The Kolia Varsa } and (iii) The Putu-V aippu. Of these, 
the first exists only in name and the last has become obsolete, while the 
second alone is in current use. The Perumal Abda, superseded probably 
about the beginning of the 9th century by the Kolia Varsa, might have 
been current throughout the whole land, while the Putu-Vaippu era was 
current only in mid-Kerala, i. e, } that portion of Kerala which was under the 
sway of the Cochin Royal Family. 

These eras are never found used outside Kerala, and, may, therefore, be 
treated as pure Kerala or Malayali eras. It is also significant that no era, 
other than this, is ever found used here. This statement is, however, subject 
to the reservation that in religious matters the date is generally given in 
Kali era, or as is the case amongst the naturalised east coast Brahmins, in 
Vikrama or Saka era. This reservation yields an interesting suggestion 
that the Kerala Eras have their origin in purely political or social circum- 
stances. In view of this, the importation of any religious aspect into these 
eras could be accepted only with great hesitation and even that, only if 
there be positive evidence forthcoming. 

Since at least two of these eras are practically unknown outside,* a 
note about these may not be uninteresting. 

1. The Perumal Abda. 

Existing as it does only in name, this era has come to be handed down 
to posterity, thanks chiefly to the solicitous care of the astrologers entrusted 
with the work of preparing calendars. No Kerala document has yet been 
come across earlier than the 9th century, and, since by this time the Kolia 
Vafsa was inaugurated, documentary evidence for this era appears impossi- 
ble to get It may, however, be believed that this era might have been 

I. The first and the last of these are not referred to in the Indian Ephemeris. 
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current in the land, till the time of the introduction of the Kollarn era> i. e. % 
till 825 A.D. This Abda completed one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
nine years on the 12th April 1926. It must, therefore, have been inaugurated 
in 427 A.D. and may have been current in the land for three hundred and 
ninety eight years. And the fact that, in spite of its complete supercession 
with the dawn of the Kolia Varsa, it has continued to be handed down to 
posterity through the long sweep of one thousand and one hundred years, 
clearly testifies to the great hold that the Perumals have ever had upon the 
imagination of the Malay alis. 

No definite information is available as to the circumstances which led 
to the inauguration of this era. The Kali chronogram which has preserved 
for the era the date of its origin may be interpreted to suggest the circum- 
stances which gave birth to it. The Chronogram reads ‘Svargam-Sa dehah- 
Prapa' 1 This statement, tradition connects with the 6 passing away ’ of 
the last of the Perumals and the consequent break-up of the Perumals’ all- 
Kerala sovereignty. From this one may conclude that this era was founded 
to commemorate a political event of no small magnitude to the Malayalis, 
namely the end of that noble line of Imperial Sovereigns and the beginning 
of a new order in the political horizon of Kerala.’ 

What was the new order of things in the Kerala politics, ushered in by 
the break-up of the Perumal’s empire? A definite answer to this question is 
impossible in this present imperfect state of our history. Any answer that 
may be given can be based only on current tradition and floating legends, 
and it can at best be only a tentative theory. In the light of these, the 
change brought about appears to be of the following nature. 

For various reasons, the exact nature of which cannot be known for 
want of authentic records, the last of the Perumals thought it desirable to end 
the kind of sovereignty he was invested with. 3 He is, therefore, reported 

1. This, when worked out, gives 1,288,724 days from the beginning of Kali Yuga, 

2. The Perumals were the all-Kerala Sovereigns who were not mere figure-heads, but 
sovereigns actively exercising in full all the Royal powers and prerogatives which were as vast 
as they were varied. This is not to be understood as implying that they were autocrats res- 
ponsible to none ; there were, indeed, many wholesome constitutional checks to curb the powe r 
of the King, the Government being of the nature of a limited monarchy. There were repre- 
sentative and popular assemblies, according to the deliberations of which the sovereign had to 
conduct himself in all matters social, religious or political. The country was divided into pro- 
vinces presided by governors who were directly responsible to the Peruma! on the one side and 
to the provincial legislature on the other. Such appears to have been the sway of the Perumals 
which’ according to tradition, continued down till 427 A.D. 
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to have divided his kingdom amongst his lords and nobles and provincial 
governors. These newly set-up chiefs were not, l however, declared fully 
independent. There is abundant reason to hold that they were all to be the 
feudatories of an imperial overlord. This newly created all-Kerala overlord, 
there is reason to believe, must have been none other than the Perumpatappe 
Muppil 1 For to him, the Perumal is reported to have given all the emblems 
of the all-Kerala sovereignty, namely, the imperial crown 2 3 4 and sceptre, the 
jewelled breast-plate hung on by goldchains, the imperial capital and the 
Family shrine, 3 and to him, therefore, it is legitimate to hold that all the new 
chiefs were to swear the oath of fealty and allegiance. He further appears 
to have exercised it in public once every twelve years by the performance of 
the Mamamkam ceremony, when every Malay ali chieftain was forced to be 
present in all the paraphernalia of his power and state and acclaim him as 



his Imperial OverJord.4 

The all-Kerala Overlordship that is here maintained for the Cochin Royal 
Family is based also on some positive evidence available from the Portuguese 
records. These generally refer to him as the ‘King of Cochin/ but sometimes 
as the * Emperor of Kerala’. It is stated therein that ‘the Kings of Cochin are 
considered to be the spiritual head of all the Kings in Malabar/S that ‘they had 
in former days some sort of supremacy over all the Kings of Malabar/* 5 6 and 


1. This is the traditional nomenclature of the Maharaja of Cochin. Perumpatappe 
SvarGpam is the name of the Royal Family. 

2. This Crown is referred to by Rajendra Cola, when he conquered Tiruvancikulam. 
The Crown and the jewelled breast-plate are amongst the State jewels. 

3. The capital was at Tiruvancikulam. The shrine is the shrine of Vancuiesa at 
Tiruvancikulam. The intimate relation of the Maharaja of Cochin to this shrine is well attest- 
ed to by the title Gangadhara Trkkoil Adhikarikal Vira Kerala, etc., still affixed to His 
Highness 1 name. 

4. There are, indeed, no records, available to prove that the Perumpatappe Muppil ever 
performed a Mamamkam ceremony. But there is a strong and persistent tradition to the effect 
that the Zamorin uniformly prevented him from doing it, by force of arms, for this chief was 
much more powerful than the overlord. When he had continuously prevented him from doing 
it, he himself assumed the overlordship and began to perform it, when his own feudatories and 
vassals acclaimed him Emperor. This tradition shows that the original right of performing it 
was vested in the Maharaja of Cochin, and if he was not performing it, it was because he was 
not powerful enough to go against the Zamorin— a fate that was common to all feudal over- 
lords. 

3. See De Conte, Decade VI, Book VIII, Chapter II ; also Vol. II. No. 1, pp. 

184-185. 

6. See footnote to Chapter XVIII, Book VII, Decade IV of Barros ; also Contos, 
Book IX, Chapter III. 
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farther that ‘all the Kings of Malabar had to get their investiture from the 
King of Cochin/ In support of this last statement, there is also recorded as 
interesting practice about the Zamorin’s coronation, which definitely shows 
him to be a feudal vassal of the ‘ King of Cochin*. The Zamorin’s coro- 
nation, according to these records, was to be conducted at the court , 1 and by 
the King of Cochin. The heir to the masnad had to go to the latter, give 
up his kingdom and make it over to the King of Cochin and then take it back 
from him after his coronation . 2 During the ceremony he was to be seated 
on a marble slab on which was to be engraved the name of the Zamorin and 
the date of his coronation. In later days, 3 the ceremony used to be conducted 
at Palliyarakkavu near Cirakkal Palace in Ramesvaram village at Cochin. 
Chafing at this continued exhibition in public, of his vassalage to the King of 
Cochin, the Zamorin got the marble stone removed to the Raja of Idapilly 
(Reppelin of the Portuguese) where he used to conduct it subsequently. In 
the thirties of the 16 th century there was a Zamorin’s coronation. As 
usual the heir-apparent came down to Idapilly, but he was opposed by the 
“Portuguese, defeated and forced to retire. The latter were also able to seize 
the sacred marble which was handed over to the King of Cochin who depo- 
sited it in the pagoda.4 Thereafter the Zamorin put a stop to the practice 
of getting crowned elsewhere ; but built a temple near his own palace and 
used to be crowned there. There is an interesting record and it clearly 
attests the feudal nature of the Zamorin’s kingship and the overlordship of 
the Perumpatappe Muppil.S When the Zamorin, the most powerful of ail 
the Kerala Chiefs, was himself the vassal of the King of Cochin and was fore* 
ed to acclaim him as his overlord, the vassalage of the other kings need not 
be dwelt upon, for every other Malay ali chief was the vassal of either the 


r. See Decade VII, Book X, Chapter XII, pp. 534-40. 

2. The same authority significantly adds that ‘ the King of Cochin had the right of 
giving the kingdom of the Zamorin to anybody he liked’ — an aspect which clearly attests the 
supremacy of Cochin. 

3. See Decade V. 

4. This incident is described as taking place in December 1536 A.D. It is not clear 
from the records which the Pagoda was where the stone was deposited. It may possibly be 
the Pllaiyarakkavu temple itself. 

5. No mention is here made of the Tra van core Royal Family, because at the time we 
are speaking of and even long after, this was but a petty 4 Zemindari ’ in south Kerala owing 
allegiance to the overlord of Kerala, as seen from the Jewish copper plate. It rose into power 
and influence only during the iSth century, becoming however the most important power before 
its close. 
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King of Cochin or of the Zamorin even during historic times. It will thus be 
seen that the all-Kerala overlordship maintained for the Perumpatappe 
Muppil is not a matter of mere tradition but is borne out by records. 

The overlordship of the Perumpatappe Muppil, 1 it deserves to be point* 
* . ed out, was quite different from that exercised by the Perumals. The latter 
was real and active, while the former was nominal and passive. The newly 
$ created chiefs were only the officers of the Perumals, while they became so 

; many royal chieftains under the new overlord. Thus the overlordship of 

the Muppil was more or less feudal in nature. 

Thus the change introduced by the last of the Perumals may have con- 
f' sisted in the break-up of the Imperial sovereignty and the creation of a num- 

I ber of feudatory kingdoms with, the * King of Cochin’ as their suzerain. It 



might have been to commemorate such a change that the Perumal Abda 
was begun. 


//. The Kolia Varsa, 


This Era was inaugurated in 825 A. D. and has since been in vogue 
throughout the whole Kerala. Different views are put forth regarding the 
circumstances leading to its inauguration. Some hold that this era com- 
memorates the founding of the Tariscz Church , 2 as documented in the 
second Charter granted to the Syrian Christian leader, Mar Sapor by Emperor 
Sthanu Ravi Gupta about 824 A.D., others, the founding of the town Kollam 
and still others, the assuming of the Emperorship of all-Kerala by Sihanu 
Ravi Gupta. The first of these views is unacceptable, because it is unlikely 
that the Malay al is would have accepted an era, celebrating the founding of 
a church. The second cannot be, because the town has been in existence even 
before 825 A.D. If at all it means anything, it must mean that the town was 
made the imperial head-quarters, and as such it deserves to be rolled up with 
the third. And as regards this, scholars have not yet come to any agreement 
as to who Sthanu Ravi Gupta Cakravarti is. This is a name not generally 
found connected with any of the ruling families of Kerala, and the term 

1. It deserves to be pointed oat here that the Perumpatappe S vamp am, />., the 
Cochin Royal Family, consisted of five Tavaiis or branches and they are (i) E}aya Tavali, 

(2) Mutta Tavali, (3) Calur Tavali, (4) MuringUr Tavali, and (5) Pallurutti Tavali. Each 
Tavali had its court and chief, while the eldest of all the five Tavaiis became the Perumpatappe 
Muppil exercising the all- Kerala overlordship. It appears also probable that though Tiruvanci- 
kulam was the imperial capital, all the overlords may not have, at least in later days, held their 
court there, but continued to exercise the overiordship, residing at the family head-quarters. 

2, Mr. Menon’s History of Kerala, VoL I, pp. 272*273. 
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Gupta , suggests that he is an alien chief. And further what is the nature of 
the overlordship claimed for, and by, Ravi Gupta, remains yet to be dis- 
cussed and settled. Pending, therefore, a settlement of these subjects, the 
third view also deserves to be left alone. 

These views being thus discarded, the traditional view of its origin seems 
to be the most acceptable. According to local tradition the Kolia Varsa 
was inaugurated in honour of and to commemorate, the various social 
changes introduced by the venerable Jagat Guru Sri Sahkaracarya — *a tradition 
which is as strong as it is persistent. No objection can be raised 
against it, historical or otherwise ; and the present writer, therefore, accepts 
this view. Since this era finds currency throughout the whole Kerala, and 
since at this time the country was divided up into a number of minor king- 
doms, it may also be presumed that these changes have been accepted and 
enforced by a Royal Charter issued by a Prince who must have been an 
all-Kerala Overlord . 1 

When once this view is accepted it deserves to be explained how this 
era has come to be called the t Kolia Varsa* The term ‘ K oil am ’ may 
originally have been * Koluom 9 which means Palace . 2 Thus the Kollam 
era may be taken to mean Palace or court era, i. an era promulgated 
from the court under the authority of a royal writ. This term 4 Koluom ’ 
might subsequently have become confused with the name of the town, Or, 
it might possibly have been that the all-Kerala overlord was holding his 
court at the town 6 Kollam,’ and since then the writ might have been issued 
from there, the era might have come to be so called. Thus either way the 
name of the era does not create any difficulty in the way of the acceptance 
of the view, as set forth here. 

Some difference also exists in the current usage of this era in the north 
and south Kerala. In the North, the year is taken to begin from the first 
of Kanni, i. e. 9 about the middle of September, while in the South, from the 
first of Cingom, i. e. t the middle of August. Thus between the North and 
the South there is the difference of a month in calculating this era. The 
usual explanation given for this difference is that the promulgated social 
changes took a month to reach the Ponnlni river from Quilon. It is on the 
face of it absurd to accept this view for this would necessitate the inaugura- 

1. If this may be so, this adds strength to the theory of the overlordship mentioned 

before. 

2 , For this view the writer is indebted to Rao Bahadur Mr. P. Narayana Menon* 
B.A., I.S.O., some time Diwan of Cochin. 
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tion of the era on different dates in different places, which indeed is not the 
case. A better explanation appears possible when the exact date of the 
inauguration of the era is examined. The K<#h*-Chronogram giving the date 
of its inauguration, runs thus : — ‘ AcaryavagahhedyahJ On working it out, 
it will be found to coincide with Thursday the 31st. Cingom 1M, E,u„ 
September 824 and this is probably the date, when the all-KeraJa Emperor 
issued his Royal proclamation, giving the numerous social changes the seal 
of authority. In view of this the difference in the usage may be accounted 
for on the ground that while the southerners began it from the first of the 
month in which the proclamation was issued, i. e., with retrospective effect, 
the northerners began it only from the date on which it came into operation. 

From what has been said it may be taken that this era commemorates 
a new social order. Such an interpretation necessarily raises two questions 
first, whether there was enough scope or necessity during that period for a 
reconstruction of the Malayali Hindu society, and two, whether the changes 
introduced were so radical and varied and beneficent as to deserve com- 
memoration by founding an era. In the opinion of the writer the answer to 
both these questions is decidedly in the affirmative. 

It may safely be presumed that the period of the venerable Jagat Guru 
was a period of great turmoil and unrest in Kerala. 1 The popular religion 
of the land, Buddhism, was, in the first place, rudely shaken by the coming 
in of Jainism, and when Prabhakara Guru, 2 the brilliant exponent and vigor- 
ous champion of the Mimamsa Darsana, came, these non-Hindu faiths 
were suppressed and the superiority of Hinduism was again asserted. 
Religion colours, to a very great extent, the social life of the individual and 
it is especially so in India ; and while it may be easy to change one’s reli- 
gion, it is generally not easy to change the social customs and manners. 
When the venerable AeSrya came, the prevailing religion of the land was 

1. The period of the revered Acarya is given in the following couplet 

‘ Nidhi nagebhavahnyabde vibhave Sankarodayah— 

Kalyabde candranetrankavahnige sarvarisamah — • 

Vai&akhapu'rnimayamtu sankaraS&vatamagat, 1 the birth of the seer was in 

3889 K. B. and death in 3921 K. E. 

2, The local tradition is that Prabhakara Gum is a Nambudri Brahmin, belonging 
to the Kanipayyur Mana— a family which has produced in subsequent period a number of 
distinguished Mimamsaka scholars. The family even now keeps up this tradition and possesses 
a wealth of manuscripts, bearing on this system of Indian philosophy. 

The writer is trying to examine this collection of manuscripts at an early opportunity , 
The owners thereof have kindly promised to place their library at his disposal, for examination. 
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Hinduism ; but it may legitimately be presumed that the social life of the 
mass must have been not only full of non-Hindu elements but must also 
have been characterised by a host of divergent forms and rituals and cus- 
toms and manners, which, it is also likely, may have been accentuated 
through the presence of even non-Hindu religions prevalent m the land, 
namely Christianity, Judaism and probably even Muhammadanism. The 
influence of so many religions, each colouring the social life of the mass m 
its own way must necessarily have produced a very complex and confused 
social order. Significant clues are still available which may substantiate 
this statement. To mention but one instance, the main branches of the 
caste Hindu Kerala society consist of Nambudris, Ksatriyas, Ambalavasis 
and Hairs. Excepting the second, all the other three main branches are 
again sub-divided into eighteen sub-divisions, each with characteristic differ- 
ences in their social and socio-religious practices and customs— a something 
which suggests the original divergent elements constituting the society of 
old. It may, therefore, be safely concluded that the period of the venerable 
Acarya was a period, when there was great necessity and abundant scope 
for a complete reconstruction of the Hindu society of Kerala. The complete 
conversion of even those professing non-Hindu Indian religions their assign- 
ment to certain fixed places in the orthodox Hindu fold, the laying down of 
rules and regulations to govern the social practices and relations of the 

various elements of the old society,— in other words, the reorganisation of 

the complex, confused and heterogeneous Hindu society into an ordered, 
inter-related and homogeneous whole is the work, achieved by, and generally 
ascribed to, the venerable Jagat Guru— a work the execution of which was 
characterised by tbe telic vision of a profound sociologist, moved by a dyna- 
mic desire to progress the society to a higher, nobler state of existence, 
mental and moral, temporal and spiritual. Such was the social organisation 
created by the revered Adi Guru, and this is practically responsible for all 
the achievements of the Malayans. This, therefore, deserves commemora- 
tion, and in doing it by the inauguration of a new era, Malayans have only 
expressed their everlasting gratitude towards the venerable Seer of Divine 
Wisdom. 

It may not be out of place to point out here one or two instances to 
show the nature of the organisation set up by the great Guru. One social 
regulation traditionally ascribed to him is the convention, obtaining even 
now, which lays down that in a NamfcSdri family, the eldest son alone could 
marry in his own caste. The result of this regulation has been that the 
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other male members have had to go dawn the social scale to find mates for 
themselves. This ensured for the lower social orders, Ambalavasis and 
flairs, an opportunity to have marital relationship with the higher cultured 
Nambfidris and the consequent begetting of children with greater cultural 
capacity. This had led in due course to the elevation of these lower orders 
to a position of intellectual and cultural equality with the Nambndris. 
Again, this arrangement and the introduction of Marumakkatayam amongst 
the non-Brahmin caste Hindus here led to the creation of a leisure class 
having immense cultural capacity. Freed of all material responsibility, the 



Nambudris were able to devote themselves to the cultivation and develop- 
ment of the finer arts of peace and, not rarely, the sterner arts of war. * 
There is, indeed, no branch of knowledge, theoretical or practical, temporal 
or spiritual, in which one Nambudri or other has not excelled himself. 2 
Thus the organisation of the society was worked up by a revered founder 
with a view to the further development and the ultimate progress to a 
higher level of the various heterogeneous elements constituting the then 
society. 


Enough has now been said to show that the period of the venerable 
Aelrya was a period of great social disorder* The evolving of the order out 
of the social chaos and its reorganisation are ascribed to the revered Sanka- 
rScarya ; and it is to commemorate this that the Kolia Varsa was inaugurat- 
ed. Such is the local tradition, and, so far as is now available, there are no 
records or arguments which necessitate the discarding of the tradition. 

1. It may probably suffice here to point out that the military preceptor of the 
Cochin Royal Family is a Nambudri, Perattupuratte Nambudri, known generally as Panikkar. 

2. It will take us too long out of the way to proceed here to substantiate this state- 
ment. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with pointing out a few representative names in 
the more important branches of Hindu learning. 

i. Th eoreti caL — Pr a b h ak ara and Fayyur Bhaitatiris in Mimamsa Dariana ; 
Sankara and his successors, the four Mutt Presidents, in Vedanta Darsana ; Laksmldasa, 
Kulasekhara Varma, Saktibhadra, Rama Varna, Harayana Bhattatiri, Narayana, Narayana 
Pandita and a host of other names in the field of literature ; Pfirna Saras vati and Kattuma- 
dassti Nambudri in literary criticism ; and the numerous families of professional actors in the 


occasion. 
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The Kolia Varsa may, therefore, be taken as a social era, whereas the 
Pefumal Abda was a political era. The seal of authority for the era must 
have been given by the highest spiritual authority of the land, the all-Kerala 
overlord, Perumpatappe MSppil who in 824 might have been holding his 
court at Quilon. 1 

As a sequel to the position here arrived at, it deserves also to be stated 
that daring the same period there might have been a necessity for the settle- 
ment of the social rights and privileges of the alien religionists also, the 
jews and the Christians, From this point of view, therefore, the Jewish and 
the Syrian Christian plates may also be assigned to this period. 2 

III. The Putu-Vaipt>u3 

This era has no claim to be called an all-Kerala era, for it was current 
only in mid-Kerala, i.e., that portion of the country which was under the 
direct sway of His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin. There are records 
available to show that this era was in current use from 1342 A.D. till about 
the close of the 17th century, i.e., for over 300 hundred years ; and this is 
purely a Cochin era. 

It is generally presumed that this era was inaugurated to commemorate 
the throwing up of the island, now known as the Vaippin Island. 4 Such a 
view necessarily creates certain difficulties. If this island was thrown up 
only in 1342, S then surely there could not have been any island before that 
time. If this he so, it does not appear quite clear how Cochin could have 
had a land-locked harbour till that time, and how it could have had a small 
river flowing by its side. For, in the absence of the island it could have been 
only an open exposed harbour. Again Cranganore could not have been a 
sheltered natural harbour and there could not have existed any backwaters. 
In addition to this it may also be pointed out that on this island are situated 

1. The King of Cochin is reported to have had his head-quarters at Quilon 

also. - 

2 . The writer has shown that the donor of the Jewish plate Bhaskara Ravi Varma 
Ceram an Perumal may for more reasons than one be taken to be one amongst the imperial 
ancestors of the Cochin Royal Family; Vide IBQ. Vol, II, No. i, pp. 184-185. 

3. This era is termed here simply Putu-Vaippu without the addition of either Abda 
or Varsa. 

4. Vide History of Kerala, Vol. I, page 161 

5. There was an extraordinary hood in 1342 A. B. as a result of which the land- 
locked harbour of Cochin became converted into a first class natural harbour. This opening 
up of a new outlet for the Periyar river led to the closing up of the ancient harbour at 
Cranganore. 
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, wo temples which can claim a very high antiquity, one of which tradition 
' ba ck to the time ot the early Perumiils, while the other, there is ever, 
reason to hold, must be pat back to the pre-PerumSl days. For these reasons 
this view does not seem to be quite acceptable. 

A clue however, is available for the solutionjof the origin of this era. 

I„ an inscription from the Bhagavati temple at Urakarn, six miles to t e 
south of Trichur, registered as No. 66 of the Cochin Epigrap ica co ec 
tions, there is a sentence ‘ Kocci 60 Cennatu ’ which may be taken to mean 
‘ when Kocci completed 60 years,’ i. e„ in 60 Cochin era. This date more 
or less agrees with the date given in the Kali Chronogram Rawna RacU+ 
w If our interpretation is correct, her. is an authentic document whrch 
refers to the Putu-Vaippu era as the Cochin Era; and since this is th 
eX. document available dated in this era, we legitimately presume that 
this era was originally known as Kocci Era. 

If this view is acceptable, and w. believe it is, the ^ 

led ,o tb. inauguration of this era appears easy to understand I. must have 
been inaugurated to commemorate the transfer of the unpena 
Cranganore ,o Cochin. The dosing of the harbour a, Cranganore owing to 
th- floods and the consequent loss of its trade and commerce the ere.'® 
an excellent harbour at Cochin, thanks to the same 

possibility of the commercial importance in store tor, h-«hese may ha 
bee. the most important causes which led to this transf j “ f ’ 

aiso there were more or less necessitating such a transfer, the iemt^ ^ 

was the continued invasion of the aggres,|veZamor, nan ^ of 

protecting the paternally inherite oc i . ^ suC k nn ique 

Idapilly. The giving up of the aBcestra l home of the 

historical importance and which is dear 8 

family, and the establishment of the by fhe 

matters of importance sufficient 
inauguration of an era. 

£ 4 -u writer then, the real name of the Putu * 
According to the view of the writer, then, throwing up of 

Vaippu era is the Kocd £ ^^TthHinperial headquarters from 
the Vaippin island, but the transfer u _ 


IP 

B 


— T ^Tnvbelonsed to the Idapilly Chief, who gav 

«• Acc0rding t0 tradi f n ; C ° Ch ‘ n °h!r he married under very romantic circumstan- 
it to a Prince of Cochin, born of a Princess * ^ ^ ^ as attested by th Kali 

ces. This incident took place towaids the 
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Cranganore to Cochin. This, therefore, like the Perumal Abda, is a politi- 
cal era ; and it appears to have been started on the first Cingom 516 M. E. 
and consequently the months and dates of this era coincide with those of the 
Kolia Varsa. 

As for the name Putu-V aippu era , it may be believed to have been the 
popular name, and it may have been based upon some land accretions in the 
Vaippin island, consequent upon the floods — possibly identifiable with the 
stretch of low land to the rest of the island which is even now known as 
Putu-Vajlppu. This popular name may have in time superceded the real 
name. 

In concluding it deserves to be pointed out that these three Malayali 
eras have their origin directly connected with the Perumpatappe Muppil, i.e t , 
His Highness The Maharaja of Cochin. The Perumal Abda is connected 
with his assumption of the all-Kerala overlordship, both temporal and spiri- 
tual ; the Kolia Varsa, with his giving the seal of authority to the numerous 
social changes introduced by the Venerable Jagat Guru ; and the Putu- 
Vaippu , alias the Cochin Era, with the transfer of his imperial head- 
quarters from Cranganore to Cochin. 

This takes us to the end of the paper and in concluding the writer may 
be permitted to point out once more that the views here put forth on the 
origin of the Eras are merely tentative ones. lie, therefore, does not claim 
any finality for them, for these are liable to be modified in the light of 
any evidence that may be forthcoming. 





THE DATE OF SRI ISDlL* 


Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar, 

0 University Tamil Lexicon Office , Madras.) 

The life of Sri Andal or Kota i, the great Vaisnavaite maiden saint, who 
developed such an abnormal love for the Lord that she staunchly refused 
connexion with mortal men and, in the end, succeeded in wedding herself to 
Sri Ranganatha, is a matter of common knowledge. But her age, as is 
that of many veterans of religion and literature of *\ncient India, still remains 
unsettled. Our attempt in this paper would be to arrive at some reasonable 
date after discussing all the available materials; we shall, however, first 
consider the age in which her father flourished, for, once this is settled, her 
own age would be beyond dispute. 

The Age of Periyalvar. 

Periyalvar or Visnucitta mentions the Pandya of his time and gives his 
name as or Netumaran, the king of kings. Maran is a 

Tamil form of this name that is of frequent occurrence in literatures while 
the Sanskrit form Maravarman is equally familiar in inscriptions. There are 
three Maravarmans mentioned by the Velvikuti Plates, of whom the first 
Maravarman lived about the beginning of the seventh century. The grant 
which glorifies the achievements of the Pandyas passes over him quietly. He 
is not known to be a Vaisnavaite and there is no reason for identifying him 
with the Pandya mentioned by the Alvlr. The second Maravarman was 
a conyert to Jainism whom Tirujnina-Sambandhar reclaimed back to 
Saivism. He was accordingly counted as one of the sixty-three NayanmSrs 
and there is no basis to regard him as the Al war’s disciple. The third 
Maravarman known also as Parankusan-Maravarman, (prob. 730-67) was, 
according to the Cinnamanur plates, the inveterate enemy of Pailava 
Malian (717-779). It is this Maravarman that the Alvar seems to have 
made his disciple, though he openly professed the £aiva faith. Besides the 
Velvikuti plates mention a prime minister, Maran-kari, who brought about 

* An abstract from u The Times of the Alwars ” in Tamil, now through the press 
rendered into English by Mr. R. Narayanan* B.A. 
i. Periyalvar-Tirumoli, 4, 2, 7. 
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his king’s marriage with RhSsundari, the Ganga king’s daughter and died 
while in service under his son, Parantakan Netun-Cataiyan in the third year 
after his succession. The Anamalai inscriptions tell us that it was this 
prime minister and his brother who succeeded him in office that were res- 
ponsible for the construction of the cave temple of Lord Narasimha at 
Anamalai near Madura. 

It may not be too much to expect that such a staunch Vaisnavaite 
minister should have created a favourable atmosphere for Vaisnavism in the 
Saiva king’s court, and even persuaded him to arrange for a philosophical 
discussion into the nature of the Supreme Being, in which Periyalvar is said 
to have been victorious. It is further significant that the village Kalakkuti 1 
where the minister lived is not far away from Sri-Villiputtur where the 
Alvar lived. The Madras Museum Plates dated the seventeeth regnal year 
of Maravarman’s son and successor Netun-Cataiyan 2 3 speak of him as 

!§6GT j8'6dlk(§ L068sfll§<omQpi$. $ GtiLD&ST €BT &JSST Q(B®(£$'aF<S®L~lU6k 15 

(t. e. t Parantakan-Netun-Cataiyan, of the long-jewelled crown, Lord of 
the Earth, who shines in his unique glory as a staunch Vaisnavaite.) The 
expression ‘ in his unique glory as a staunch Vaisnava ’ seems to suggest 
the wonder of the composer of the prasasti at the unprecedented phenome- 
non of the presence of such a staunch Vaisnavaite king among the Pandyas 
who, from time immemorial, were Saivites. Such an extraordinary change, 
we may be sure, could not have taken place but for the influence of great 
personalities. This staunch Vaisnavaite Pandya is named Maran-Cataiyan, 
while the Alvar’s disciple is Net am a ran. The connection between these 
kings will be obvious the moment we perceive the ancient custom of pre- 
fixing the father’s name to the son’s 3 and realise that Maran-Cataiyan was 
the son of Netu-Maran. It is not difficult to see, therefore, that it was the 
father whom Periyalvar convinced and induced to enter the Vaisnava fold, 
while his son who, from youth onwards was the Alvar’s disciple, gloried 
himself as a staunch and unique Vaisnava and was also known as Sri — 
Vallabha as is testified by Gopinatha Rao (T. A. S. Voh 1 ; p. 189.) 

1. The identification of Kalakkafu with Kalakku$i by epigraphists is incorrect {vide 
“ The Times of the Al war’s.)” 

2. Known also as Parantakan-Nefun-Cataiyan and Maran Cataiyan. 

3. Thus after the seventh century it was the practice among the Pandyas that, if the 
father was named Maran and the son Sataiyan, the latter was always called Maran Sataiyan 
and if the father was Sataiyan and the son Maran, the latter was called Sa£aiyan Maran. 
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It is worth noting that the Madras Museum Plates make special men- 
tion of a peculiar fact not found in the pfasccsti of any other king. It says 
that Parantakan-Netun-Cataiyan revelled in celebrating the greatness of his 
Guru as is seen from the statement s® Qatrakurrtp., We may not be 

mistaken in concluding that such a great Guru, i was no less a personage 
than Peri jalvar since the same statement finds mention in Guruparamparas 
also. 


Among the achievements of this staunch Vaisnavaite king, the Velvikuti 
Plates mention the building of a huge temple for Visnu at the Saivaite centre 
PSrur on the banks of the river Kanci, popularly known in Kongu-manda- 
lam as Noyyal. This recalls to our memory the lines. 


“ Gsirm^iw Qsirui^L^^m GufVjio 

<znB(JSjhj fshfliss# aSSamw® Gld&st Lo&dr S’ (QurRtuiri^_ jislQ). 2, 6, 2,) 

of the Alvar. There is no Visnu shrine in Kongu Natu glorified by the 
Alvars. Confronted with this difficulty, the commentators took ‘Konkun- 


Kutantaiyum as the softened form of ‘ Konkuk-kutantaiyim'-Kutanta.i 
(Kumbakonam) rich in fragrance. Read in the light of the above inscription 
it can be easily seen that it was the huge temple built by his ardent disciple 
in Kongu-natu that the Alvar celebrated in his verse. 



A brief survey of the history of Religions at the time lends considerable 
support to the view that Periyalvlr should have lived in the 8th century. 
The seventh century was noteworthy for the rank and turbulent conflicts be- 
tween the Jains and the Buddhists on the one hand and the Saivaites and 
Vaisnavaites on the other. It was that century which called forth into 
existence such stalwart champions of the Vaidika faiths as Thirujnana-Sara- 
bandhar and Tiru-malicai-Alvar. The Vaidika faiths emerged victorious from 
this whirlpool of controversy and regained their hold on the masses. The 
eighth century which followed it was an era of comparative quiet. The most 
powerful potentates of this century were adherents of the Vaidika faiths — 
the Pallavas, of Vaisnavism and the Pandyas, of Saivism. It is in such an 
age of immunity from outside attack that people who professed the Vaidika 
faiths could be expected to have had leisure to examine the relative merits 
of their faiths and the extent of support derived by each from the Vedic 
texts. The enquiry into the Supreme Being launched by the Fandya is to 
be regarded as one such sincere attempt to ascertain the truth. 


!• u/r sew t£.ii/®Sr Gstrakfutruu uuuiriSpirdr 
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In his 4 History of the Sri Vaisnavas,’ the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
identifies Sri Maran Sri Vallabhan (who lived prior to 862, the year of his 
son Varaguna’s accession) with Net a maran, the Alvar’s disciple, his reason 
being that the Alvar’s disciple is known to the Guruparam paras as Sri 
Valiabha, but is referred to by the Alvar himself as Maran. Two points 
appear to have been neglected in arriving at this conclusion. Firstly, 
it is not known that this Sri Maran, though undoubtedly a soldier-prince 
was a Vaisnavaite. Secondly, the identification, if correct, will point to Sri 
Vallabhan, the Alvar’s disciple, being a contemporary of Nathamunigal. To 
hold that Periyalvar and Nathamunigal lived at about the same time will 
be found untenable when it is pointed out that such a sharp line of demar- 
cation between the groups of Alvars and Ac ary as could not have been 
drawn if each group was not separated from the other by a long interval of 
time. That this was really the truth is borne out by the Guruparam paras 
which say that the Acaryas appeared after a long period of time after the 
Alvars left this mundane sphere for the celestial regions. 1 If as Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao says Alvars and Acaryas lived side by side, 2 we may be sure that 
one of the Alvars could have easily taken precedence over Nathamunigal as 
the first head of the long line of Acaryas and that, instead of the fragmentary 
traditions of the lives of the Alvars now known, they would have handed 
over to posterity tolerably full and accurate details of their lives, as those of 
the Acaryas now available. 

Sri Vallabhan Sri Maran who lived in the ninth century could not be 
the Pandya of PeriyalvaPs time. The Divyasuri-caritam, the oldest 
extant account of the lives of the Alvars and the source-book on the subject 
composed in the 12th century by Garudav&hana Pandita, a contemporary 
and disciple of Ramanuja, relates that Periyalvar with his daughter Sri 
A^tal went to Tirukkurukur (Alvar Tirunagari) to consult Nammalvlr as 
to his daughter’s marriage, that he saw Tontaratipotikal, Kulasekhara- 
pperumal and others with him, and that, later on, the bridal procession was 

1, “ ^tpoifr/r&ek Q&ag&pqp&B QfsQii atredwnm®mQp 

2. The Divyasuri-caritam “which, Mr. Gopinatha Rao thinks, supports his view that 
Namraalvar and Nathamunigal were contemporaries does not warrant any such conclusion. 
The statement that the latter received the Tiruvaymoji from the former who was then engaged 
in Yoga is capable of only one interpretation. It introduces the supernatural element and 
indicates that to the devotee, Nathamunigal, who repeated many times the verses beginning 
with * KanmnumSirutthambu,* Nammalvar manifested himself, etc. 
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intercepted by Thirumankai Mannan. This contemporaniety of the Alvars 
mentioned in Divyasuri-caritam is borne out by other facts, Nammal- 
var celebrates a village and its shrine of which the former was granted to a 
Brahmin by Parantakan-Netun Catiyan in his 1 7th regnal year and was 
named Sri-varamangalam after himself, (see the Madras Museum plates). 
Again, the Alvars whose works were compiled and propagated by Natha* 
munigal (b. 825) could not have lived long after 825. 1 Within such a circum- 
scribed period of time viewed together with the custom of petty chiefs and 
ministers bearing as a mark of honour, the name of the reigning sovereign, 
it is sure to strike one that Nammalvar, one of whose names was Maran- 
Parahkusan, was a contemporary of, and bore the name of, his liege-lord, 
Parahkusan-Maravarman or Netumaran, the father of our “unique Vaisnava” 
king Netun-catayan, Again, Tirumankai Mannan in his Paramesvara- 
Vinnakarap-patikam describes his contemporary Pallava Malian, as the victor 
of the “ Pandya, Lord of the Tamil Land.” 2 The Cinnamaimr plates, on 
the other hand, describe that Maravarman, conqueror of the Cola $,nd 
Cera, fought with him and defeated him in many battles. Whoever the real 
victor was and whatever his reverses in battle might have been, we may be 
certain that Tirumahkai-Mannan was a contemporary of Maravarman. 
Thus of the three great Alvars that the Divyasuri-caritam asserts were 
contemporaries, Nammalvar and Tirumahkai Mannan are clearly found 
to have lived in the eighth century and we can have no hesitation in saying 
that PeriyalvSr also lived in the same century. The Pandya whom he 
convinced must have been Maravarman,, the father of Netun-Catayan, the 
staunch Vaisnavaite king. 


This contemporaniety of the Alvars mentioned by DivyasBri-caritam 
finds striking corroboration from what the Alvars mention of their age. 
The exuberance of great Vaisnava Bhaktas and sages find ecstatic expres- 
sion in their verses. Thus in his Polika-poUkap-patikam Nammalvar 
rejoices at the presence of innumerable bhaktas and sages who scoured the 


i. This is the correct date of birth of Nathamunigal according to the Guruparamparas 
and other ancient historical works. For the elucidation of the date the reader is referred to 
my book ** The Lives of the Alvars 
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country propagating the tenets of Vaisnavism with remarkable success. V 
Kulasekhara Alvar speaks of devout bhaktas of Sri Ranganatha wandering 
over the whole Tamil land spreading the true religion. 2 Periyalvar 
asserts that the world is full of bhaktas and ascetics.3 Tirumahkai-Man- 
nan says that as one of the Bhagavatas he wandered over the length and 
breadth of the Tamil Land.4 He tells us further that the Pandya, Cola 
Cera and Pallava, kings were Vaisnavaites.S Thus we see that the eighth 
century was so remarkable an era of Vaisnavaite upheaval and missionary 
work throughout the length and breadth of Tamilakam that it may be 
summed up as “ The Great Vaisnavaite era 99 . 


The Age of Sri AndaL 

We have hitherto seen that Periyalvar should have lived in the eighth 
century ; we shall now proceed to consider if we have any data for fixing 
the exact age of Sri AndaL Her Tiru-p-pavcri is a sublime lyric, in which 
in the character of a Gdpi girl longing to be united to Sri Krsna, Audi! 
celebrates Pavai-N&npufi This is an austere, observance by young girls, 

1. (t £ l-. Si qj'owt omm ussmQi£&) 9 useShuuLftgiB fdaQ&.untf. 

smrQL-irwf*. || 

H wirgQ}dry } @i&&^^u>8m(cLopt uemL^sm uir^iSm (rr?i$.u umsjp fgjiBQm 
p<mQ& f 7 ■ . > Vf4f^ 

u ^&<9rp6&pm < 8m ' t'0trm<8$ $ iSI&DipujfrQw, QuKsSpQprrqgus 
uswqs uSisgr&Qs ” ■ : (6, 2 # 1-2-9). 

2 . “ up^aSfe^irp^Mmm 0J3&) meat Q ear (8 smltp. erm^ik jSrfhs 


u GTqpi5prn#.uum$. tuumsdr erwLprrgpj&Q& 9 Lm^soqpfSQis Qpsemu.tr v 

■ (Qu(ffjLDff&r $0, 2 — 6, 8), 

3 . ** uppir&<&$us u{pQmyP@nrib (ip&jBssjirs^th us is pm® us 77 

(QuifhurrLp 4 , 9 , 6 ), 

4 . “ (Sp&usjSuj qjlo&Qs tusetrstbp ^fBQmQ^Qps^s arr9Q^<stRuSip 
fS&qgtb wmrmrtk £iTutSL<r , 77 

(Quifltjutrg $(§' 4 , 9 , 4 ). 

5. u usQ ear \ Q&trtfim uttirmmmir usmesrir (Tjpthtjmfhh 

(Sppj^nh — msQesr | ?l (Qutfkutrig 7, 7, 4). 

6. For an exhaustive treatment of the subject vide my essay “ Tai*nira|al or Mar- 
gali nonptt ” in the Sen-Tamil fVol. XX). The essay has been summarised by Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar in his article entitled “ Two Tamil Hymns for the Margali festival ” in the 
Indian Antiquary (September, 2926;. 
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who pray to the image of Katyayarii set up by themselves of wet sand on 
the bathing ghat (to whom the closing word * em-pavay 9 of every stanza 
of the Tirup-pdvai is addressed) to send timely showers and give them 
choice partners in life. It commences with the month of Mafgali and termi- 
nates on the full-moon day of the same month. In ‘the Cankam ages it was 
widely observed and known as Tai-nt ratal, as according to the lunar system 
of computation the full-moon day in Mar gal i marked the commencement of 
the month of Tau The same ancient custom is observed even now in 
Malabar under the name of Tiruvatirai festival, and in Tamilakam as 
Ardra-darsanam . 

Now the stanza. 

H Lf@f GfB&fTsurruLJ &<sm L-ir < $6$ru Qurr^&Oir 

QdrsSd Sir uiru^uQuirihu 

GOTSOSOiTjjUD Ufr6©6Sjii l 

G<su & idP Giiiigjip Q?iu/Tigi n>tnr&<£pgpLj 

9msnsm Qurr^iFId &<sms&$<GG)dj ) 

(^armd (g}<sffhr£ (&><s&L-i5 t gii§ ntn-irQ p ( 

uek&Bs Qu.jS^Qiuir utr®mth& fgdsigjjewflsv) j. 
smrsfrd seddQ pQeotr Qffwuiroj/riLi ’* j 

All the girls, singing the fame of Him 

Who tore the bird’s mouth, who crushed the head of, and 
destroyed the evil-doing Raksasa (Ravana), 


Have reached the place where the images are set up. 

Venus has risen and Jupiter has gone to rest ; 

Listen how the birds sing, you whose eyes are like the Lotus 

[in the bud. 

Joining us not in the cool water, 

Will you still lying abed, my lady dear ? on this holy day. 
Have done with your tricky ways El or our Lady. 1 f*) 
in the Tiruppavai (13), appears to me to furnish astronomical data for 
fixing the age of Sri And&l and so deserves very careful consideration. 
The holy or auspicious day referred to in this stanza is the full-moon day 
as is clearly seen from the first verse 1 (*). That the bath was observed 

: *-*-^ -* r - * * 1 — — — — — — — * — — ■ 

i (a) Trtis. by Mr. A. Butterworth in the Xnd. Ant. 1926, September. 

I (h) “wfriTsJijfg iB&rr tgB)Girtr irnn^u Qutr^j^fr Outfit 
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very early in the morning may be seen from what Andal herself puts into 
the mouth of the Gopi ladies, when they were annoyed by Krsna climbing 
up the nearest tree with their sarees, while celebrating this Margali festival. 
They say 

Ci Qatri^ $ jnrt&Qnrm QuitibQ «3fnh 

um$@@0<3irtrQuup 
(mi u^&uufrir 3, 1). 

44 We came to bathe before cock-crow ; the sun has risen ; Lord ! give 
us our sarees.*' 

Speaking of the austerities she herself observed in honour of Kama, 
Andal says, 

“ LQmrpQafrem® 

Qm/m&mifuu QpmmB ^mpuu^m ^ 

ltEirdj&9uj(riT j3@, 1 ? 2 ). 

that she bathed before dawn, showing clearly that the custom was to 
celebrate this function even before day-break. In a number of stanzas of 
the Tiruppavai, the indolent sleeper is sought to be impressed with the delay 
caused by her, by pointing out that the dawn has set in, that the cock is 
crowing, that the birds are warbling, that the ascetics* pious utterances are 
resounding— these and similar expressions show that the function was 
invariably observed about four and never later than five in the morning. 
Had it been after five, it could have been only an ordinary daily observance 
and not a special observance as Pavai-nonpu is. 

In the stanza under consideration Andal says “ Venus has risen and 
Jupiter has gone to rest.” It is quite common, no doubt, for the ancients to 
mention the position of Venus in the early morning. But the peculiarity we 
note here is, that Andal does not stop with mentioning that venus has arisen 
but proceeds to note also the corresponding position of Jupiter — that it was 
setting. Viewed together with the fact that Venus does not make its 
appearance on the full-moon day of every Margali before dawn, we may be 
certain that, if Andal speaks not only of the appearance of Venus but also of 
the corresponding position of Jupiter in the heavens, she refers to an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon specially noted by her when she rose up very early in 
the morning and observed the heavens to find out the time. Neither can 
the correctness of the observation be impeached when her extensive scholar- 
ship and the extreme realistic nature of her poetry is borne in mind. 
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Like the similar expression “ Qsirifi &~e8u Quirqggi eSut-ibpgi which 
does not mean that the crowing of the cock was the cause or the effect of 
the dawning, but means only that the dawning and crowing were simultane- 
ous, the expression “ QmAe^QujQgm^ <s$iuirifi(ippi!Qpgii M means that the 
rising of Venus and setting of Jupiter were simultaneous. In other words, 
while Venus was in the eastern horizon, Jupiter was in the western horizon 
at about 180° from it. Allowing a small margin we may be certain that the 
two planets could not have been separated from each other by less than 165? 
or more than 185° ; for otherwise the rising of the one and the setting of the 
other will not be simultaneous and Andal’s observation will lose all its force. 
I requested some of my friends* specially skilled in astronomical calcula- 
tions to find out for me the exact dates in the 8th century, which we proved 
to be the age of Periyalvar, as' also the centuries preceding and succeeding 
it in which on the full-moon day of the month of Margate, not much earlier 
than four and later than five in the morning, Venus was rising and Jupiter 
was setting and were divided by an angle of 165 Q -185?. The results of their 
calculation with the Ephemeris are given below. 


Century. 

Year. 

,, , Distance 

Month anc between Venus 

Date ’ and Jupiter. 

Time. 

7 

600 

27th November. 171° 

3-20 A. M. 

8 

731 

18th December. 177* 

3-50 A. M. 


( 885 \ 



9 

(886 ) 

14th December. 165° 

5-20 A. m. 


The result shows that 18th December 731 is the only day in the eighth 
century (which ample reasons induce us to believe was the age of Periyal- 
var), that satisfies the requirements of our astronomical data. Repetitions 
of the same phenomenon have occurred one hundred and thirty years earlier, 
in 600 A. D. and one hundred and fifty-four years later, in 885-886 A. D. To 
take 600 A. D. as the age of Sri Ajid.Il will be tantamount to making her a 


* My thanks are due to my nephew Mr. T. S. Saumyanarayana Aiyangar, B.A., 
Pleader, Ramnad, for formulating the necessary data and calculating these dates. 
Dr, Vaidyanadaswami, M.A., PH. D. and Messrs. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, B.A., B.L., K« G. San- 
kara Aiyar, B.A., B.L., agd Somasundara Desikar have kindly responded to my request to 
calculate and verify the results. Save some minor details, the results arrived at by Messrs, 
Sesha Aiyar and Sankara Aiyar agree with those given above. 

22 
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contemporary of Thiriimalicai Alvar, at a time when there were no such 
Vaisnavaite Pandyas as her father Periyalvar mentions. 885-886 will be 
equally unsuitable as it will make Andal a contemporary of NSthamunigal. 
On the full-moon day of 731 A. D. we find that at 3-50 A. M. Venus and 
Jupiter were at the opposite ends of the horizon at 177° from each other. 
The time is further appropriate in that maidens looking forward eagerly for 
the observance should wake up a little before four and bathe before there 
was any other stir in the world. Notice may be drawn in this connection 
to the custom in Malabar for girls to bathe, even at present, before 4 A. m, 
on the Tiruvatirai festival day (which is a relic of the ancient Margali 
festival). Hence we may not be mistaken in saying that the early morning 
of the fulLmoon day of 731 A. D. was the auspicious time when Andal gave 
expression to her grand lyric, the Tiruppavai. 

Some of the later Guru param paras give out that Andal was born in the 
Tamil year Na]a in the month of Ati and give some more Panclngam 
details. From these, the late Diwan Bahadur Mr. L. D. Samikannu Pillai 
fixed the date of birth of Andal as June 25th 776 A. D. The Divyasuri- 
caritam and Pinpalakiya Jiyar’s Guruparamparai give no such date, but 
mention only the month and naksatra of the birth and so all calculation 
based upon such a slender basis is bound to be futile. 1 However, we may 
’point out that if we take the date of birth of Andal as the year Nala, in the 
cycle preceding that fixed by Mr. Samikannu Pillai (776) we are led to the 
curious result that born in 716, when she composed the Tiruppavai in 731 
according to our astronomical result she was 15 years old, even the tender 
blossoming beauty she represents herself to be in her Tirumoli. 

u ^QjmuuiShnriurk Q^frL^fsiQ Qm®sr jr»w 



spojmnu tSffir&iQs 

Q&irQggtojikQp o&jS&QpfSQtu” 

c « ajrry^l&im (§ppu>ir&Q&®sr 



Lnfre$u.®i(r& O&mgv Qu^uuu^eo 

Qiir(pSitiQ60eb‘ aemL^iruj t&GoruijasGar” 

i. It may be noted that the only astronomical data given in regard to the Saivaite 
Nayanmars are the months and naksatras. No other detail is known. 

I shall feel highly thankful if both the western and eastern scholars are kind enough 
offer their criticisms on this article. 


THE DATE OF THE TIRUPPAVAL 


K, G. SANKAK, B.A.j B.L., 

Assistant , Imperial Library , Calcutta . 

The Tiruppavai is a well-known Vaisnava hymn in Tamil, composed 
by Kotai, the girl-saint of South India, also known as Andal. She was the 
daughter of the Vaisnava poet-saint Bhattanatha, otherwise known as Peri- 
yalvar. While yet she was a child, she used, unknown to her father, to wear 
herself in play the flowers gathered for the worship of Visnu. Her father 
found her out one day and scolded her for the offence. But the God refused 
to accept the flowers, unless, as usual, she wore it first. Hence forward she 
came to be known as Cuti-kotutta-nayciydr (the maid who wore herself 
and gave). When she attained marriageable age, she refused to wed any 
human bridegroom, but would fain marry the God Himself. The perplexed 
father had a dream, wherein the God appeared before him and bade him 
take her, adorned like a bride, to His shrine in Srirangam. He did so, and 
the maid was absorbed into the images and from that time she is being 
worshipped as the bride of God. The Tiruppavai is her best known hymn, 
and is enshrined in the Nalayira-divya-prahandham , the holy book of South 
Indian Vaisnavas. It is a song meant for the Markali (December-January) 
festival, to be sung by girls calling on each other to wake up for their early 
bath and worship. The object of this paper is to determine its date as 
closely as the available materials permit us to do. 

Fortunately, Sri Kotai herself has afforded us astronomical data, which 
are of great help in determining the date of the Tiruppavai . Mr, 
M. Raghava Aiyangar, a well-known Tamil scholar, kindly pointed out to 
me that it refers (stanzas 1 and 13) to the simultaneous rising of Venus and 
setting of Jupiter before day-break on the full-moon day of Markali, and 
requested me to calculate and find out all the dates which satisfy these 
in the period 600 to 900 A, D., admitted on all hands to cover the limi 
all probable dates for the spiritual activities of the South Indian V 
saints known as the 12 Alvars, including Bhattanatha and Sri Kotai. 
not always usual for Venus to rise on the full-moon day of Markali. 
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was it necessary to mention the setting of Jupiter. We must therefore infer 
that these phenomena were mentioned, only because Sri Kotai had happen- 
ed to see them herself, when she composed the hymn, and that these data 
give us an indication as to the time of its composition. 

Now Jupiter would have set at the same time that Venus rose, only if 
they were 165° to 180° apart ; and they could have been seen before day- 
break, only if the geo-centric longitude of Venus had been less than that of 
the sun. The longitude of the sun would be between 240° and 270° in the 
month of Markali, and Venus could never be more than 48° from the sun. 
So the longitude of Venus should have been between 192 p and 270°, and 
that of Jupiter between 12° and 105°. The astronomical data available to 
us are therefore the following : — (1) Markali full-moon ; (2) Sun 240° to 
270°; (3) Venus 192° to 270° ; (4) Jupiter 12* to 105*. 

Between 600 and 900 A. C., the following are the only dates which 
satisfy these data : — 


(1) 26th Nov. 600 A.C.- 

-Jupiter 29° ; Venus 

200° ; Sun 246 p ; 

(2) 1st Dec. 624 A.C. 

» 39 p 

204° „ 

251° ; 

(3) 5th Dec. 648 A.C. 

„ 37° 

208° „ 

255°; 

(4) 18th Dec. 731 A.C. 

47° 

223° „ 

266° ; 

(5) 23rd Nov. 850 A.C. 

■.»»■■■ >» 

235° „ 

240° ; 

(6) 27th Nov. 874 A.C. 

74° 

5» / ” 

243 p „ 

245°; 


Mr. Raghava Ayyangar, relying on some of his friends* suggests two other 
dates (l) 25th November 885 A. €.; and (2) 14th December 886 A. C. But 
on those dates the longitudes of Jupiter were respectively 41° and 78°, and 
those of Venus 223° and 240 Q . The intervals, therefore, between Jupiter and 
Venus were respectively 182° and 162?, and not, as they should be, between 
165? and 180°. We may, therefore, reject these dates as unsuitable. 

To choose among the 6 dates given above, we have to fall back on the 
other evidence available to us. The traditional biographies, no doubt, of 
Bhattanatha and Sri Kotai give elaborate astronomical details of their dates 
of birth. But these are found only in later works, while the two earliest of 
the biographies, the Divyasuri-caritam of Garudavahana Pandita (12th 
century A. C.), a contemporary of Sri Ramanuja (died c. 1150 A. C.)» and 
the Guru-parampara-prabhavatn of Pinbalakiya-Perutnal-Jiyar (13th cen- 
tury A. C.) give only the month and nahsatra in which the saints were 
born* The astronomical data, therefore, of the traditional biographies do 
not help us to determine the dates of Bhatfanatha and Sri Kotai. But other 
evidence is not wanting. The Anbil plates of Cola Parintaka II (953*970 
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A. C.) were composed by a pupil of 6r! Natha, L e., Nathamuni, the earliest 
of the Vaisnava Aclryas, who came after all the 12 Alvars. Nathamuni 
must therefore have lived before c. 950 A, c. and we may safely accept the 
traditional date of his death, 922 A. C, as correct This gives us c, 900 
A. C. as the latest date for Bhattanatha and Sri Kodak 

Among the Alvars, Nammalvar was undoubtedly the greatest ; and, 
according to our earliest extant authority, the Ramanuja-nurrantati, which 
praises all the 12 AJvars in separate stanzas, and which was composed by 
Ramanuja's contemporary and disciple, Amudanar of Srirangam, Nammalvar 
was also the latest of the Alvars. The priority, at any rate, of Bhattanatha 
to Nammalvar is confirmed by Yamuna (known also as Alavandar — 11th cen- 
tury A. C.), who sees a reference to Bhattanatha, among others, in Nammal* 
var’s Tifu-vay-tnoli (vide his commentary on 1-5-1 1). Now Nammalvar 
cannot be later than 883 A. C, as in that year Saihakopa, a title applied to 
him for the first time for a specific reason, came to be used as the personal 
name of an ordinary person mentioned in an inscription at Tirukkannapuram 
in the Tanjore district. Bhattanatha and Sri Kotai must therefore have 
lived not later than 880 A. C. 

We can fix their period more closely still. The traditional biography 
of Bhattanatha mentions a Pandya Sr! Vallabha as his contemporary and 
disciple. Bhattanatha himself mentions Netumaran as his Pandya contem- 
porary (4-2-7). So this Netumaran or Maran (Netu is only an epithet 
meaning great ) must be identical with Sri Vallabha. The only Pandya 
before c. 900 A. C, who is known to have been called both Maran and Sri 
Vallabha was, according to the bigger Cinnamanur plates (Cen Tamil , VoL 
23, pp. 219-224 ; 257-262), the son of Varaguna I. and the father of Varaguna 
II. This king was a successor of Jatila Parantaka, who, according to the 
Anaimalai inscription (Epl Ind . VoL 8, No. 33), was rulingin 770 A. C.; and 
the 8th year of Varaguna II. fell in Saka 792—870 A. C (Madras inscrip- 
tions, No. 705 of 1915). The entire reign of Sr! Vallabha therefore fell bet- 
ween 770 and 862 A. C, and the Tiruppavai , therefore, composed by his 
guru's daughter must be assigned to this period. Within this period, the only 
date which satisfies the given astronomical data is 23rd November, 850 A.C. 
we may therefore safely conclude that the Tiruppavai was composed exactly 





THE MYSTIC WAY OF THE GITA* 

By 

D. S. Sarma, M.A., 

Professor , English Department , Presidency College , Madras. 

0 Concluded from the last issue.) 

According to the Gita, it seems to me, the entire way lies between two 
types of character— a * Sakta 9 and a 4 Yukta \ The whole discipline recom- 
mended by the author consists in converting a 4 Sakta * into a ‘ Yukta \ 
A 'Sakta' is one who is thoroughly attached to the world and whose actions 
are always actuated by self-love. In him the divine spark is controlled by 
the senses, the mind and the understanding. He is a creature of time and 
circumstance. He is ever victimised by the fleeting pleasures and pains of 
external things. He has no permanent principle which he has fetched from 
beyond time to be set in opposition against the passing shows of time. In 
this ocean of becoming which we call existence, he has no foothold and 
therefore he ever drifts on the flood. He does not look before and after. 
He takes his power and his possessions in the world very seriously as though 
they would last for ever. He thoroughly identifies himself with the human 
relationships of his home, kindred and country, as though they were eternal. 
In a word, he is under the delusion that the purpose of his life lies in some- 
thing outside himself. A 6 Sakta 9 is thus an average man of the world 
actuated by self-love and working with a self-will and coming into conflict 
with other individuals who have similar aims and motives of their own. 
Arjuna is taken as a typical 4 Sakta * in the beginning of the Gita. He re- 
presents the material that comes to the hand of every religious teacher to 
start with. It may be that an average 6 Sakta * is not guilty of any posi- 
tive acts of sin. But, as a Christian mystic says, 44 Sin is not so much an 
action as a manner of existence. It is not necessary to go to the expense of 
an action in order to sin. Tfe , .even.. in .their 

form is sin ” Self-love or Kama seeking to realise itself through 
self-will or samkalpa is, even in its passive state before it is translated into 

action, is a mark of Avidyd . Kama is the great enemy of the soul who is 

f 

* A paper read before the Sanskrit Association of the Presidency College. - 
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in possession of the mind of the natural man. The Gita says : True know- 
ledge is enveloped, O Arjuna, by this constant enemy of the wise— an in- 
satiable flame in the form of Kama. The senses, the mind and the under- 
standing are said to be its seat. Through these it veils one’s knowledge 
and deludes the soul. ” As long as the enemy is in possession of our minds 
we need not count the particular acts of sin we commit Our whole exist- 
ence is sin. We live as outlaws from the kingdom of the spirit. There |s 
no hell but sip. The downward steps in the descent into hell are only grades 
of self-centred life. We begin the descent apologetically with the plea of 
self- -preservation. For most of our shady actions could be defended on the 
colourable pretext of self-preservation. We clothe Evil in this respectable 
dress and hug him to our bosoms. Soon our friend will take us down 
another step. Here too the way is a slope and not a stair-case. We do not 
know when exactly we have descended from acts of self-preservation to 
those of self-appropriation, when exactly we have passed on from the region 
of 4 Kama ’ to the region of ‘ Lobha \ Soon the darkness thickens around 
us. ^iL,„gt;p^S ; ,by what it feeds op,. Reason is subjugated by appetites. 
And when selfish desire is thwarted, when it is.baulked of its ends, it 
awakes the brute in us. Our wrath is roused. And with it the evil passions 
We go deeper into hell before we are aware of it, and reach the region of 
‘KrodhaS where lurk the great crimes against humanity— treachery, treason 
and murder. Dante in his famous poem gives a harrowing description of 
this progressive descent into the Inferno and points out the vices of the 
various stages of degradation. It is not a pleasant subject though mediaeval 
imagination revels in the gruesome horrors of it. The author of the Gita has 
briefly touched on it in his description of 4 Asura* natures in his 16th 
Chapter. He points out how the soul of the sinner who has, through ignor- 
ance or pride, placed himself against the laws of his own being, travels far 
from God and passes through the three gates of hell— Kama% Lobha and 
Ktod Via ' — to its own ruin. 

But it is more pleasant to turn our attention from the downward path 
to the upward path and mark the stages of progress there. The first 
impulse of the soul that has been awakened to the evil of the world, where 
blind forces of self-will are in perpetual conflict, is to flee from it altogether. 
The feeling that comes over the awakened man at the starting point of his 
journey is not unlike the feeling of Arjuna when he threw away his Glndiva 
and told his friend he would not fight. But alas, that way lies no salvation 
The idleness of the coward is no substitue for the peace of the saint. We 
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gain nothing by running away from evil and hiding our heads. The proce- 
dure is more foolish than that of the ostrich. For our enemy does not lie 
outside ourselves. He lies entrenched in our own hearts. We carry him 
with us when we flee to the jungle from the world. The Gita is very em- 
phatic on this point 



“ No man can ever cease to act by merely ceasing to work; and no man 
can ever reach perfection through mere renunciation.’* 

Renunciation of mere external activities is not the way to salvation, 
any more than suicide is the way to freedom. What then is the way ? We 
have already seen that the downward way consists in sel f -aggrandise me nt* 
in strengthening our self-love and self-will. Clearly, therefore, the upward 
way consists in the progressive weakening of the self and substituting the 
love of God and the will of God for self-love and self-will. The will of God 
is no alien, external thing. If it were, we should require a Saviour or a 
Mediator. But the will of God is ever present in us in the form of con- 
science. The creator is ever present in the creature. The extent to which we 
develop'the creator in us depends upon the extent to which we can drive 
out the creature in us. Appetites, desires, and passions belong to the creature 
in us. Therefore the mystic discipline, in the early stages of ascent, lies in 
turning away from evil and getting our creaturely propensities under con- 
trol To turn away from evil-doing is of course the first step. 

“?r h 

“ The vile and the deluded evil-doers can never come to me.” 

But evil-doing is only one of the creaturely propensities though the most 
dangerous of them all There are others- — for instance, the various appetites 
of the flesh — in which a man is allowed to indulge within the limits of social 
law and which are not generally ccounted as sin. But for purposes of spiritual 
ascent these also have to be conquered. The Gita frequently mentions both 
the aspects of discipline. The striving Yogin should be not only a 
(a pure soul) but also a (one who has conquered the flesh). He 

should be above the sins of the Sadducees and above the sins of the Phari- 
sees. After thus purifying himself and conquering himself he proceeds to 
the subjugation of his will to the will of God. For unless he surrenders his 
will to what he conceives to be the will of God he cannot progress further. 
The GitS says : — ' . - , ■ , ; \ * c V\; 
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“A man who has not surrendered his self-will can never become a Yogin,” 
But how to surrender it? The author suggests that one might begin by 
looking for the reward of one’s actions not in the external world but in one’s 
own soul. All outward events are only the scaffolding for the inward spiri- 
tual edifice. They have no value in themselves except as opportunities for 
testing the soul and speeding it on its way. As Browning says in his Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, this dance of plastic circumstance? this Present is only “machinery 
just meant to give thy soul its bent, to try thee and turn thee forth, suffici- 
ently impressed.” The author of the Gita wants the Yogin to see that the 
real fruit of action is within himself. Every righteous deed, every good 
impulse, every generous thought bears its own immediate fruit in the soul 
and makes it less of a creature and more of the creator. Life is a valley of 
soul-making and not of money-making or of pleasure-seeking. On this view 
we are the masters of our destinies, and there is no such thing as failure in 
life. The reward of a righteous deed is immediate and unfailing, for it 
consists in the exaltation of the soul and in its strength to do another righte- 
ous deed. As Marcus Aurelius says the vine that has produced grapes asks 
for no reward but when the season comes round it produces another crop. 
The Yogin who thus goes forward fearlessly acting according to his con- 
science and never minding the success or failure of his actions in the 
external world gains a foothold in the spiritual world, which lies behind this 
changeful world of circumstance. While still living in time, he gains the 
view-point of the- world beyond time. The Gita says : — 

cferaqf tft: || 


u Those whose minds have gained equanimity of spirit have conquered 
their mortality even here.” 

Then comes the second stage of the journey. When a man is 
struggling upward on the moral path, anxious to do what is right under 
all circumstances and eager to get away from his prison of flesh comes a 
flash of light one day or another. Then the clouds of ignorance are 
sent asunder. The way then becomes much more clear and the rate of 
progress much more rapid. Krsna says in the Gita:— 

5W: | 
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“ Out of compassion for them do I enter their souls and destroy the 
darkness of ignorance by the shining lamp of wisdom,” 
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In other words the man’s jnana-caksus or the spiritual eye with which 
he perceives God is now opened. His self is still a separate entity. But its 
worldly concerns, its earthly relations have all sunk to a miserably small 
speck. In his luminous moments the mystic feels that he has drifted away 
from the world of men on an indescribable ocean of being. He hears from 
a great distance on the level sea the murmur of the world on the fading 
coast. His joy now consists only in the contemplation of the One whose face 
has been revealed to him. ^ ’ * Such is the descrip- 

s3> 

tion of this state by the author of theGIfa. Similarly a Christian mystic 
says that in his period of illumination he lived as though nope 
existed in the world except himself and God. The joy of communion 
■with Him is so great and the moments of such communion are so rare that 
all the efforts of the mystic are henceforth directed towards maintaining the 
contact. It is at this point that he resorts to spiritual exercises to help him 
to direct his heart and mind steadily towards the Light. Different schools 
have different systems of discipline here. Some systems are purely intel- 
lectual like those of the neo-piaionic school ; some purely moral like those 
of the Christian school and some are both, intellectual and moral like those 
of the Buddhist school. And each school has its own technical language for 
describing the states of mind, beginning with simple thought — control and 
ending with samadhi or spiritual union. Christian mystics call the steps 
u the degrees of orison We call them “ Yogahgas ”, These are, minutely 


analysed and commented on in later Yogic literature. But in the Gita they 



occur in living relation with the progress of the soul, and not as in a 
technical, diagrammatic chart And there is a wonderful passage in the 
sixth chapter in which the ineffable joy of the one-pointed mind in its contact 
with God is described (VI. 20-23). 

“ That in which the mind is at rest, restrained by the practice of con- 
centration ; that in which the soul beholds the spirit, and rejoices in the 
spirit ; that in which the soul knows the boundless joy beyond the reach of 
the senses and grasped only by the understanding* ; that in which, being well 
established, it never wavers from truth ; that on gaining which the soul feels 
there could be no greater gain i and that from which it cannot be moved 
even by the heaviest affliction— that is to be known as Yoga.” 

A man who has this experience begins to see the unity of all things in 
God. He sees Him everywhere— in the sapidity of the waters, in the 
radiance of the sun and the moon, in the pure fragrance of the earth and in 
the life of all beings. When once this vision is gained, the Yogjn lives in 
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constant fellowship with God. He becomes attached to Him. Love of God 
takes the place of the earthly ties he has renounced. But this relation is 
not one of idle sentiment. The author of the Git? nowhere encourages the 
mere ecstatic feeling of the later Bhakti schools. His conception of fellow- 
ship with God involves incessant work as well as a joyous mood. To he 
drawn towards God is to imitate Him and to work as He works. For does 
not God work incessantly ? Does not the whole creation move on from day 
to day in an easy, effortless and almost laughing mood ? Does not Nature 
produce more and more complex and beautiful forms of life never pausing, 
never resting ? Has God any object to gain by the working of all this 
machinery ? Has He anything to achieve which He has not yet achieved ? 
And does this work of His as Is war a, the Lord of Creation, in any way inter- 
fere with His profound peace and eternal rest as Brahman ? These are the 
questions suggested by the author of the Gita to the Yogin whose heart is 
filled with the love of God. He emphatically says that to love God is to do 
His work and not to sit still and hymn His praises. In fact the man who has 
renounced his earthly attachments has to work as hard and as enthusiasti- 
cally as the man who is still in bondage. 


mu: m to i 



As an ignorant man acts from attachment to action so should a wise 
man act without attachment for the good of the world.” 

His is a labour of love — not of self-love but of divine love. A mystic 
becomes a man of action because of his mysticism. In the last stage of his 
career he identifies himself with God. He has been purified, he has been 
illumined, he is now united. He feels that there is no distinction between the 
Father and the Son. He who has seen the Son has seen the Father, said 
Christ. And a similar saying is attributed to Mohammad by the Sufis. But 
the Father is both the One and the Many. He is the One in the many* He 
is Brahman as well as Is war a and the world. Therefore the mystic’s 
identification should extend to both these aspects of God. The author 
of the Gita accordingly pleads that the ideal Yogin should see profound rest 
in incessant action and incessant action in profound rest. When the Yogin is 
able to reconcile these two in his own being, when his heart rests in God 
while his hands work in society he becomes God-like. He becomes a 
‘ Yukta \ The * Sakia ' has at last been changed into a * Yukta \ The 
journey is complete, The pilgrim has reached the goal 
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A mystic who has reached his goal is nothing short of a creator. He 
possesses marvellous power over the souls of men. By his touch the most 
illiterate and the most sinful are in a moment roused from torpor and^ error. 
Witness the power which all founders of religions wielded over the minds of 
their early disciples. Out of common clay they fashioned fiery souls whose 
zeal has changed the face of the Earth. It is only the minor mystics who 
are stuck up somewhere on the mystic way that are lost to us. Those 
who go the full way return to the world with glad tidings. Their advent 
marks a new era. Their utterances constitute a new scripture. 

The author of the Gita is one of such mystics. The form that he chose 
for delivering his message perhaps prevented him from fully revealing his 
personality to us. He wrote no book of confessions, no spiritual autobiog- 
raphy. He chose the dialogue form and made an Avatar the mouth-piece of his 
teaching. He could not therefore depart widely from the mystic traditions of 
his people. He had probably seen in Buddhism the evil of a teacher cutting 

himself oft from the old moorings entirely. He was therefore anxious to 

figure as a mystic of the Church. He tells us that his message is not a new 
one. He claims that the Yoga he teaches has a long line of teachers be- 
hind No wonder therefore that his influence has been permanent m this 

iand'. No wonder ; that the mystic way he trod is trodden still by countless 

pilgrims in the quiet places of the Spirit. 




A NOTE ON ACARYA SUNDARA PANDYA. 

By 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Avl., m.a, 

Sfi Minakshi College , Chidambatam . 

Being engaged at this moment in a rather close study of Pandya history, 
I feel a special interest in the learned paper of Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar on Acarya Sundara Pandya. A careful reader will surely notice that 
the Professor does not, luckily as it seems to me, shun “ the perilous path of 
speculation ” as he proposes to do at page 10. The most valuable result of 
the paper is that one step has been taken, and that a long one in the identify 
cation of the old teacher quoted by the illustrious Sankara at the end of his 
commentary on L 1-4 of the Vedanta Sutras* And of all the possibilities 
suggested by the professor, the most plausible seems to be the third and the 
last he has suggested at page 15. 

In any case, his remark at page 12 that “ in the Sanskrit portion of the 
bigger Cinnamannur* inscription, we find Arikesarin Sundara Pandya* 
referred to as a king who was learned in all the Sastras” does not seem to be 
borne out by the record. From the references he gives, I find that the Profes- 
sor has relied on the late Mr. Venkayya’s summary of the record. This is what 
Mr. Yenkayya says : — “ Then came Sundara Pandya, who was learned in all 
the Sastras. Numberless kings and emperors who performed the Rajasuya and 
Asvamedha sacrifices had passed away. In their family sprang Arikesarin/* 
This is, as the sequel will show, a correct summary; but here it is not Arikesari* 
but a remote predecessor of his that is said to be versed in all the Sastras. 
But Mr. Venkayya himself, rather strangely, does seem to have advanced 
the other view when he said in a later paragraph : “ Sundara Pandya men- 
tioned in the Sanskrit portion as having been learned in the Sastras is alto- 
gether omitted in the Tamil portion. Perhaps this was the Pandya King, 
who was originally a Jaina but was converted to the Saiva creed by the de- 
votee Tirujnanasambandhar ’V It is thus clear that the identification of 
Arikesari, the contemporary of Sambandha with the Sundara versed in all 
the Sastras rests upon a conjecture," perhaps of Mr, Venkayya. I shall now 

* JY. B.~ln Mr. Venkayya’s summary of the bigger Cmnamannur inscription and in 
Professor S. Kuppuswami SastrPs remarks based thereon, the Sundara Pandya referred to 
in iine 2 of the Sanskrit verses quoted above is.identfied as Arikesari -Asamasama = 
Maravarma and should not be confounded with the Arikesari referred to in line 5 of these 
Sanskrit verses, the latter Arikesarin. being identical with Jatila’s {769 — 70 circa) father 
and otherwise known as Arikesarin —Paraokusamaravarxnan —Termara. S. K* Sastri, 
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transcribe the relevant part of the text of the plates and let Professor 
Sastri judge if I am not right in my view that this text supports his third 
possibility more than anything else. 


II <; II 
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Two results follow if the point I am making is accepted as established, 
(l) The third possibility suggested by the Professor is confirmed epi graphi- 
cally ; (2) The Acarya Sundara Pandya quoted by Sankara must be a very 
old author, farjanterior to Arikesari, perhaps several centuries before his 
time, which was the middle of the 7th Century A. D. or thereabout. 




A NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE UNADI SUTRAS. 


T. R. Chintamani, M.A.. 

Research Student, University of Madras. 

In addition to what has already been stated by Mr. K. G. Subrahmanyam 
in Part I of this Journal (pages 53-66) the following reference may also be 
considered. Vasudeva Diksita, a comparatively recent writer, belonging to 
the 18th century, in his commentary on the Unadi Sutras, a manuscript copy 
of which is deposited in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras (No. 23-3-45), discusses the question of their authorship and observes 
as follows : — 
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Balamanorama Unadi portion. 
Madras Manuscript (Pages 589-590). 

The above extract is significant enough. In Vasudeva Diksita’s 
opinion, Pinini could not have been the author of the Unadi Sutras. He also 
records' the traditon that Sakatayana is the author of that group of Sutras. 



A NOTE ON THE DATE OF SRIKANTHA 


T. R. CHINTAMANI, M.A.* 

Research Student, University of Madras, 

Since writing my paper on the date of Srikantha [vide pages 67-76 of 
Part 1, Vol. I of the Journal of Oriental Research] I came across two bits of 
information which throw much light on the vexed question of the date of 
Srikantha. Appayya Diksita, in his Sivafkamani-dipika clearly states in 
one place that Srikantha should have had access to the Prapanca-sara 
which is attributed to Sankara. In commenting upon the passage, 


Appayya Diksita says- 


Sivarkamani DipikI p. 427, Vol I. 

Appayya Diksita is clear in his statement. He believes that Srikantha 
should have had access to the Prapanca-sara . 1 

Tradition has it that Haradattaclrya, a Saivite teacher, whoever he 
might be, is the student of Srikanthacarya. Appayya Diksita again shows 
himself to be of the contrary opinion. In his Sivadvaita-nirnaya , a manus- 
cript of which is deposited in the Adyar Manuscripts Library, we find the 
following extract : 
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HaradattEcSrya is otherwise known as Sudarsanacarya, and the verse 
quoted above occurs in page 11 of Mallikarjuna Sastrins edition of the 
Tatpafya-Sangraha, issued from Sholapur. Would it not follow from this 
that Srikantha could not be earlier than Haradatta but only later ? 

These two taken together confirm the fact that Srikantha should be 
considered to be much later than Sankara. 



A NOTE ON THE MANUSCRIPT ENTITLED 
VAKYA PADIYA TIKA 

DEPOSITED IN THE GOVERNMENT ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS 
LIBRARY, MADRAS. 

(No. 1-33—29). 

BY K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM, B.A. (HOSTS.) 

Research Student , University of Madras. 

Th „ work opens with three introductory verses from which we are able 
oathe, that the author is one Vysabha Deva and that it is a commentary 
V5kya padiya of the famous Grammar iaS. Bhartybari. There ts also 
lefere.ee to previous commentaries on the V it ya Padiya but 

h.Tr authors are no, referred toby name. The Tiki, - shall cal th 

manuscript by that name, -tends up to ei 6 h,y 

theVakya Padiya where .tsto^abrmny^ jn ^ TO , umes ) 

^“Tst to lead to the impression that the Tike should have the printed 

- “vrr: x:-:: 

commented^ uimnand explained by Vysabha Deva. Here are pointed out 
some of the striking similarities 


Manuscript 

P. 4, line 12. twiRsPifH 
P. 5, i) 7 


Printed Text. 


P- 8, » 
P. 10. 


x 8. 


P. 1, line 2. 
P. 1, 


V , 
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P. 1 . „ ix. I 
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Such instances could be multiplied. 

But this impression is falsified by ^ejaetjhat many 

and phrases in the printed text are _ , , . ~ 

of the 
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printed text. If the printed text should have been the original on which the 
Tlka could be supposed to be a commentary it should contain all the catch- 
words. Further, the ‘ pratijna 9 of the author in the opening verses is that 
he is writing a commentary on the work of Bhartfhari and not of any other 
author. So much so, we are forced to infer that Bhartrhari should have 
written a prose Vrtti commenting on his own Karikas, and that both the 
Kirikls and the prose Vrtti should have been known by the name of Vikya 
Padiya. This is corroborated by Punyarija and Helaraja in their own 
words 

(Vikya Padiya, Chowkhamba Sanskrit series), 

VoL I, p. 64, line 23 : 

Vol. I, p. 101, line 3 : 

tet ^ ter te 

Vol. I, p. 106, line 5 and line 19 : 

Vol. II, p. 1 : ■ 

The above references to the Vrtti of the author of the Vikya Padiya, 
could be taken to conclusively prove that Bhartjrhari should have been the 
author of a prose Vrtti on his own Karikas. 

The comparison instituted above shows that, as some of the phrases ex- 
plained in the Tlka are found in the printed text and are supposed to be those 
of Bhartrhari by Vrsabha Deva, the printed commentary on the first Klnda 
might have been an adaptation by Punyarija (or by somebody else ?) of 
Bhartrhari’s own gloss. It will be interesting to note the colophon at the 
end of the first Klnda of the printed commentary which runs thus : — 

Vol. I, p. 62 : 

It is needless to point out (thanks to the editors of the work in having 
faithfully printed the original) that the authorship of the commentary on 
the first Klnda is not clearly mentioned. It will alsp be interesting to note 
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the absence of any benedictory beginning in the printed commentary of the 
first Kanda and the absence at the end of this Kanda of any resume by 
Punyaraja similar to the one we find at the end of the second Kanda. We 
leave it to scholars to draw their own inferences from the above facts and 
we shall feel highly thankful if they could point out any further clues which 
would throw additional light on this matter. 


[N. B. — It would be of advantage in this connection to draw attention 
to the following prose extract from the Vakya- Padiya quoted by Mammata 
in his Kavyaprakasa. 

CW# — ‘5? f|[ JJFpfh 4:’ I” — 

Ullasa II-Karika 8. 

Perhaps the prose Vakya-Padiya to which Mammata refers is 

Bhartyhari’s own Vytti on the Karikls of the Vakya Padiya. S. K. Sastii.J 
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PANINI AND YASKA. 

By 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM, B.A. (HONS.), 

Research Student, University of Madras. 

It has been long believed by eminent scholars that Yaska, the author of 
the Nirukta, should be considered anterior to Panini by at least two cen- 
turies. The only evidence they would rely on, is the Sutra 
IT4-63 of Pimm’s Astadhyayf. Dr. Goldstucker would further support 
his argument thus : (Panini and his place in Sanskrit Literature, p. 222). 

s A second and equally strong reason is, in my belief, afforded by the 
test I have established above, on the ground of the Grammatical Samjnls 
which occur in Panini’s work. 

‘Amongst these terms there is one which especially allows us to judge 
of the relative position of Yaska and Panini, viz., the term Upasarga, prefix 
or preposition. Panini employs it in many of his Sutras ; he does not define 
it ; it must consequently have been in use before he wrote. Yaska, however, 
enters fully into the notion expressed by it. * * *. 

‘It seems impossible, therefore, to assume that Yaska could have known 
the classes of Upasarga as defined by Panini, and their meanings as enume- 
rated by him when he wrote the words before quoted. But not knowing 
the grammar of Panini is, in the case of Yaska, tantamount to have preced- 
ed It.’ 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in his ‘ Systems of Sanskrit Grammar * has 
dealt with the subject at some length and holds the same opinion because, 
as he says, of the 4 overwhelming evidence ’ of Yaska’s anteriority. 

In this short note an endeavour is made to prove the priority of Panini. 
In the course of my study of the Nirukta, the numerous quotations which 
Yaska gives from the Brahmanas and the extraordinary amount of respect 
with which their authority is referred to, particularly struck me as a thing 
quite contrary to what one would find in the Astadhyayi of Panini. In 
continuing the subject further, I was able to note a few points which would 
appear to necessitate the conjecture that Panini must be considered to have 
preceded the author of the Nirukta. 




PAOTNI AND YASKA 


The reference in the Sutra V-l-62 to two Brahmanas with the number 
of Adhyayas each contains seems to support the conjecture, though a far- 
fetched one, that Panini knew only two Brahmanas which he considered to 
form a separate literature while the others were Anu-BrShmanas. It may 
here be pointed out that it would not be inconsistent with the history of the 
growth of Vedic literature to suppose that all such Anu-BrShmanas might 
have been latterly placed on a par with the chief Brihmanas in the Vedic 
literature. 

Further, our conjecture seems to receive support from the fact that the 
Brahmanas were not at all considered to form part of the Vedic literature 
by Panini. A comparison of the two Sutras V-l-61 and 62, and the parti- 
cular mention of the word as different from in the Sutra 

^ IV- 2-66 11 would testify to the truth of the above fact. 


From the paucity of reference and the doubt that PataSjali seems to 
create on the subject, it could be easily shown that the Vedatva of the 
Atharva Veda was not at all an established fact during the time of Panini. 
On the other hand Yaska is said to quote from the Gopatha Brahmana, the 
chief Brahmana of the Atharva Veda, as authority for the regularity of cer- 
tain Vedic formations, {vide Dr . P. D. Gune's article on the Brahmana 
quotations in the Nirukta. page 50, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume .) 

Nobody has yet advanced any argument to disprove the conjecture of 
Dr. Goldstucker that Panini could not have known any of the Upanisads, 
especially with the respect with which they are looked to, while Yaska quotes 
a certain Upanisad Mantra for his authority. {Page 210, Nirukta, Sr * Ven* 
kai&swaf Steam Press i Bombay .) 

While the term Veda is used by the Niruktakara in the sense of the 
1 Vedas 9 (page 20, Nirukta) Panini does not at all use the word in its nominal 
and collective sense. 

The word * Upadha ’ is used in the same sense as defined by Panini, by 
the Niruktakara. 

The last of all but not the least is the absence of a rale for the forma- 
tion of the word ‘ Vlrsyayani * in the whole range of PlninPs Astldhylyi, 
while he is quoted as an ancient authority by Yaska. 

It will be interesting to note the boast of Yaska that the study of gram- 
mar will be useless without the study of his Nirukta (page 68, 

^T.) It is nothing but the echo of the innate appre- 
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hension that his work could not stand on a par with the famous Vyakarana ; 
and it needs no saying that the first Grammarian who expounded the princi- 
pies of grammar as a system was no other than the sage Panmi. And it is 
also significant to note on the other side that while Panini refers to all kinds 
of literature prevalent in his time Vedic, as well as classical, no reference at 
all is found to the Nirukta. 

As already pointed out, the respect with which the Brahmanas are quot- 
ed along with the Nigamas while their Vedaiva was not at all recognised 
by Panini together with the above considerations do point to the conclusion 
that Panini should be considered anterior to Yaska. 



PROBLEMS OF IDENTITY IN THE CULTURAL 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

Aravanavatikal {^pearn!@i^.sA)=z [Aclrya Dharmapala...}] 

in the Sahgam age. 


Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri, m.a„ i.e.s., 

Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency College, 

and 

Curator, Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

Aravanavatikal Is one of the most prominent characters in the Mani- 
niekalai, one of the well-known twin epics in Tamil belonging to the 
Sahgam age. In the Manimekalai he is introduced as a venerable, old, 
benevalent and learned Buddhist monk who was held in high esteem by all 
who happened to know him during the period of &eran Sehkuttuvan. This 
Buddhist monk is described as vouchsafing light, true insight and final ab- 
solution to many a person yearning for knowledge, and to the heroine, 
Maniniekalai, who renounced the world in her youth and approached him 
as an earnest Buddhist disciple seeking to realise the highest truth.. Anybody 
really interested in the reconstruction of the ancient history of 
South India cannot fail to appreciate duly the value of such reliable 
data as may happen to be extricated from the tangle and jumble of 
historical and legendary elements that make up the partly human and partly 
superhuman, and not seldom anachronic or parachronic,plot of works like the 
Manimekalai. In this belief, a few data of considerable value to students of 
South Indian history, which are actually found available in the teachings 
put in the mouth of Aravanavatikal in the last two sections (XXIX and 
XXX), more especially in the penultimate section of the Mamm'ekalat, are 
now proposed to be placed before the world of scholars interested m lnddo- 
gical studies. It is also proposed to make a few suggestions w ic wou 
be helpful in identifying Aravanavatikal if he could be taken to possess any 
acceptable degree of historicity. It would hardly be unreasonable to hope 
that all this would lead to the crux of the problem of the Sangam age being 
forVlpA m hr« successfully and satisfactorily than hitherto. 
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A careful perusal of the contents of section XXIX {T avail irampuntu 
tatumankeiia ka tat) of the Manimekalai as compared with such particulars 
as are available about Ac ary a Dihnlga’s works— particularly his Nyaya- 
pravesa and Pramanasamuccaya — would tend to establish, to every unbia- 
sed reader, beyond any reasonable doubt— (l) that the principles of Budd- 
hist logic, as outlined in this section of the Manimekalai are almost entirely 
based upon Atlrya DihnSga’s Nyaya-pravesa » and to some extent on his 
other works also; most of the definitions, illustrations and even the order of 
enumeration in several instances answering almost exactly to the correspond- 
ing parts of the NyEya-pravUa and (2) that, while section XXIX of the 
Manimekalai cannot be assigned to the pre-Dihnaga period of Buddhist- 
logic, there are sufficient indications to place it in the post-Dihnaga period, 
close to the transition to certain departures advocated by Dharmakirti by 
way of improvement In support of the former of these two propositions, 
attention, may, with advantage, be drawn to certain very striking corres- 
pondences between Aravanavatikal's teachings as recorded by Sittalai 
Sattanar and Acarya Dihnaga’s Ny ay a- pravesa and other works. 


Manimekalai 


(4 


o$m 

OnsfkSA 

[XXIX-47, 48.3 




&C.®6&nrG®Guu i5hr@$3 
m&t&Qwesr&Q&frG&t 
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[Ibid— 49, 50.] 


(c) 
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mtrm wirth^ 

[Ibid — 55, 56.] 


Dihnaga 

(a) 

qcWigfTW ^ 5TOFF 

Pramana-samuccaya 
'■ Chapter I 

S.CV.H.IL.page 277 f-n. 

(b) 

II 

[Pramana-samuccaya 
Chapter I 

SC.V.HJX, page 277 i 
footnote] 

(c) 

m ^ q- 

Ibid. 


Remarks . 

ef a mil line 2 of (a) is 
equivalent to samyak , 


a, b 9 c, d, e. / In all these 
cases- it will be seen 
that what is found in the 
Manimekalai is a faith- 
ful rendering or adapta- 
tion of Dinnaga*s Sans- 
krit text. 


S. C, V. H* I f 'Iy»pjr. Satiscandra Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic. 
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[Ibid-57. -58.] 3TOTU 
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[Nyaya-pravesa p. l] 
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[Ibid-147-153.] 
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(g) ann iyatacit tatn in 
line 3 of the Tamil text 
is undoubtedly a mis- 
take and should be cor- 
rected as anniyatafacii- 
tarn* 


g»h,i, i, (See remarks 
about a to f) 
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.blished in the Gaekwad’s Oriental £ 

2, This extract and all the fu: 


of the edition of the Nyaya pravefia, which is 

ler extracts from the' Nyaya-pravela are, nr, less 
reconstruction of the text of the Nyaya-pravels 
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Manimekalai Dihnaga Remarks 

Qp*sS®pgl eSuissS 0 1 ) vinittaviyapicari i n 

iuitlS X t __ a ! !ne 5 of the Tamil text 

eSuseoss QjS&s8(rj)pj$ ■yHitJ'xllHi j is undoubtedly an error 

ffusa ^ f\. r \ , T i. and should be corrected 

eSujfftS qumiusQp# as viruttaviyapicari. 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Remarks 


Manimekalai Dmnaga 
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(1) Dharmakirti drops 
this variet of See 

pages 103 and 104 of the 
Niyayabindu 
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Nyaya.pravesa as quot 
ed by Dharmakirti in 
NySyabindu — page 103 
VidyavilasPress, Benares 
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A careful consideration of the above extracts and similar passages in 
section XXIX of the Manimekalai would immediately convince any scholar 
knowing sufficient Sanskrit and Tamil that the principles of Buddhist logic 
as stated to have been expounded by Aravanavaltkal are almost entirely 
based upon Dihnaga’s Nyayapravesa and the author of the Manimekalai has 
faithfully rendered Dihnaga’s definitions and illustrations, besides closely 
following the order of enumeration found in his Sanskrit text. For obvious 
reasons, therefore, the philosophical sections of the Manimekalai , along 
with the whole epic, of which these sections form an integral part, and in 
which the Buddhist motif of the plot would look truncated without them, 
should be assigned to a period not earlier than Dihnaga. Further, there are 
certain unmistakable indications to show that this Tamil epic should be assig- 
ned to the period between Dihnaga and Dharmakirti . From the following 
extract from Vacaspati m i sra’s IV yaya-vartika~tatparya-tika, it may be easily 
made out that Dinnaga’s definition oiPratyaksa “51?^ is dofec 

tive as pointed out in the Nyaya-vartika by Uddyotakara, in that it is vague 
and there is no reason why it should be taken to apply to jhana , while 
Dharmakirti’s definition shows a distinct improvement. 

Tatparya-iiha , Viclyi^ 

vilas Press. Benares page 154. 

This extract evidently refers to the improvement which Dharmakirti 
introduces in the sub-joined text of the NySya-bindu : — 

pages 10 and 11 of the Benares editions. 

It is clear that Dihnaga omitted to expressly indicate the topical connec- 
tion of his definition of Pratyaksa with Jnana or Sarny ag-Jnana, that this 
omission made it possible for cavilling critics like Uddyotakara to make 
adverse comments and that Dharmakirti took care to supply this omission 
and thus disarm any further opposition on this ground. In this connection, 
the expression Qfatnil (srptAeo) in the second line of the Tamil extract (a), at 
page 3 supra, deserves .special attention. This Tamil phrase is exactly equi- 
valent to samyak etamil literally meaning flawless. It scarcely 

needs any further explanation to see that, consistently with the spirit of the 
original Sanskrit texts, etamil , in the Tamil extract referred to should be 
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construed with alavai and thus this Tamil extract also provides an amend- 
ment, which is distinctly post-Dihnaga and similar to what we find in the 
corresponding portion of Dharmakirti’s Nyaya-bindu. But certain important 
modifications in Dihnaga’s classification of fallacies which Dharmakirti 
introduced in his Nyayabindu, are not found adopted in section XXIX of the 
Manimekalai and the latter faithfully follows Dinnaga’s arrangement and 
classification. Attention is invited in this connection to the extracts and 
remarks marked (k~) and 0) at page 195 supra. It would hardly require any 
effort to understand from these extracts and remarks that, while Dinnaga 
would include respectively in the scheme of anaikantika and viruddha the 
two varieties viruddhavyEbhicari and istavighatakrt, the latter correspond 
ing to dharmavisesa-viparitasadhana, Dharmakirti would simplify the 
schemes of anaikantika and viruddha by eliminating the two additional 
varieties referred to. From all this, it follows as an irresistible conclusion 
that, while Manimekalai should be later than Dinnaga, it should also be 
earlier than Dharmakirti, If Uddyotakara could be taken to be earlier 1 than 
Dharmakirti, it would be easy to see how, during the transition between 


the former and the latter, a few amendments like 5 tamil in the tamil extract 
(a) above referred to, might possibly have been introduced by some of the 
less combative and more loyal followers of Dinnaga, like Dhartnapala, who 
came between Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. There is good evidence to believe 
that Dinnaga flourished in the earlier part of the fifth century A.D. 2 3 Accord- 
ing to Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World and Dr. Satls-Candra 
Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic3 Dharmapala should be assigned to 
circa 600-635 A. D. Should these data be accepted, I do not see how one 
could get clear away from the conclusion that the Manimekalai should be 
assigned to the beginning of the seventh century A. D., howsoever this view 
might clash with current notions about the Sangam age of Tamil literature. 
In the light of these observations and in view of the fact that the name 
A ravanavatikal looks much like a Tamil translation or adaptation of the 
name AcErya-Dharmapala, it would not be regarded as far-fetched or fanci- 
ful to suggest that perhaps Aravanavatikal was a historical character and 


l. See pages LXXVII to LXXIX in the foreword to the Tattvasangraha published in 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 


2. See pages LXXIII to LXXVII Ibid. See also Vidyabhiisana’s ‘ History of Ini 
Logic * page 270, According to Vidyabhuaapa, Dinnaga’s date is circa 45 ° to 520 A. D. 


ding to the foreword to the Tattvasangraha, Dinnaga’s date is circa 345 to 425 A. D. 

3, Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic (p. 302-303.) 
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was no other than the great Accirya-Dharmapala himself, who, according to 
Beal, was born at Kancipura as the eldest son of a great minister, became a 
Buddhist Bhiksu and ripened into one of the foremost Buddhist logicians 
and eventually rose to the high rank of the head of the Nalanda University, 
shortly before Yuan Chwang visited India 1 

These statements come into direct conflict with most of the current 
notions regarding the Sahgam age, from which, it is widely believed, and 
perhaps rightly also, that the Tamil epic Manwiekalai cannot be dissociat- 
ed. It remains for us now to consider whether any useful hints might be 
put forward which might be expected, on further investigation, to lead to a 
satisfactory solution of the problems and puzzles regarding the Sahgam age. 
According to Kanakasabhai, 2 3 4 5 the age of the Sahgam is the early part of the 
second century A. D. Mr. Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar3 would assign the 
Sahgam literature to the latter half of the fourth century or the earlier half 
of the fifth century A. D. Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 4 and the 
late Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai S would respectively assign 
the Sahgam literature to the end of the second century and the middle of the 
eighth century A. D. After discussing all these theories, in a very able and 
lucid manner, Mr. T. G. Aravamuthan, in his Sankara-Parvati prize thesis— 
The Kaveri, the Maukharis and the Sahgam Age — recently published by the 
Madras University, arrives at the following provisional conclusion (page 57) 
“ This process of elimination leads to the conclusion that Karikalan, Imaya- 
varamban and Sengutfuvan could not have undertaken their northern invasi- 
ons within the upper and lower limits we have adopted — in any period 

other than the one between 208 and 184 B. C., or that from 148 B. C., down 
to the early years of the Christian era, or again, in the third century A.D. " 
Whatever might be the truth regarding the northern invasions by Tamil 
kings described in the Sangam literature, we have already seen why the 
Manim$kalai should be assigned to the beginning of the seventh century 
A. D. From the available informations about the history of the Pallavas, it 
may be surmised that the beginning of the seventh century, which marked 
the beginning of the reign of Mahendra-Vikrama, 6 was not such as would 

1. See Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic (p. 302 303,) 

2. The Tamils 1800 years ago (p. 164.) 

3. Seran Sengnttuavan fp. 177.) 

4. Ancient India (p, 367.) 

5. An Indian Ephemeris — I-i-108,468. 

6. G< Jouveau Dnbreuil — The Paliavas (p. 37.) 
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preclude the possibility of certain Tamil kings undertaking northern invasions 
or northern pilgrimages incidentally associated with a few martial adven- 
tures, more especially before the consolidation of Harsavardhana’s power. 

Perhaps, one of the Malwa kings, stated in the Cilappatikdram to have been 
present at the consecration of Kannaki’s image, was the Buddhist king of 
Malwa, identified by Professor Sylvan Levi as * Stlddityal, sur named 
Dharmaditya of the Valabhi-dynasty, who reigned from circa 595 to 610 
4..D. During the earlier part of his rule, Mahendravarman might have 
maintained a very favourable attitude towards Buddhism and Buddhist 
Bhiksus. Probably, he is the king of Kanci referred to in section XXVIII 
of the Manimekalai. The miserable plight of Kanci in the grip of famine 
and similar troubles, as described in this section of the Manimekalai, 
may easily be regarded as quite consistent with the Calukyan troubles 
in the first decade of Mahendravarman’s reign. These suggestions ; 

may easily be reinforced by certain particulars furnished by two 
important Sanskrit Manuscripts, which were recently acquired by me for the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, through its peripatetic j 

search party working under my official direction and control. One of them 
contains a considerable portion of a metrical romance called the Avanti- 
sundartkathasara 2 and the other a small fragment of a prose romance J 

called the Avantisundarikatha 3. These particulars are : that 4 Bharavi, j 

the famous poet was otherwise known as DamSdara and was a contem- 
porary of Durvinita, a Western Gahga prince and of Sihmavisnu, the | 

Pallava king of about 590 A. D ; S that Dandin was Bharavi’s grandson j 

and in the latter part of his life, was the protege of Narasihmavarman (circa ; 

646 A. D.). the Pallava king of Kanci, who was the son and successor of 
Mahendravikrama ; and that Dandin, in his boyhood and youth, ^ per- 
haps during the early years of Mahendravikrama, had to leave Kind and 

wander about for several years, when Kind was a lmost devastated by 
_____ — * — — — ' “ 

i, See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India— 1914— (P- 3 2 4-323-) > | 

2 and 3. These two manuscripts are now deposited in the Government Oriental j 

Manuscripts Library, Madras. In 19.4, the Sanskrit text of these two incomplete Mss-was 
printed and published through the Mangalodayam Press, Trichnr, by my fnend and former 
pupil -Mr, S. K. Ramanatha Sastri-who was for several years working under me as a mem- 
ber of the peripatetic party of the Government Oriental Mss Library, Madras. The pages of 

these works referred to in this paper belong to this printed edition. 

4. Avantisundarikatha page 6 ; Kathasara (.P- 3-) 

.5. A Katha, page 7 ; Kathasara (p. ?• ) 
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aggressive sieges laid and pushed by enemies like the Calukyan kings, famine 
and pestilence. The devastated and famine-stricken condition of Kancipura 
described in section XXVIII of the Manimekalai appears to correspond to 
the similar plight of that city referred to in the Avantisundarikatha i and 
Avantisundarikathasara, 2 during Dandin s youth, which synchronises with 
Mahendravlkrama’s earlier days. Again in the Avantisundarikatha, a stha- 
pati called Mdndhdta, who was the immediate or proximate ancestor or 
teacher of another great architect called Lalitalaya , a contemporary of 
Dandin and Narasihmavarman, is found described as 3 (who 

excited the wonder of King Durjayci). Probably, this Durjaya is identical 
with Durjaya, 4 the king of Ahgadesa, referred to in the Manimekalai. 
The historical data furnished by the two anonymous Sanskrit Works 
Avantisundarikatha and Kathdsdra are very reliable and cannot be easily 
brushed aside ; for, these data are corroborated in several respects by 
inscriptional and other evidences and seem to rest upon a tradition which is 
earlier than the eleventh century A.D. S Having due regard to all these 
facts and to what is said above about the date of the Manimekalai, the 
view which now holds the field regarding the Sahgam age, that it cannot 
be later than the third century A.D., requires a very careful reconsideration 
at the hands of all those that are anxious to see that historical truth should 
never be allowed to surrender to mytho-poetic theories. In order to contri- 
bute my mite towards a reconsideration of the problem of the Sahgam age, 


A— .Katha (p. 7.) 


54 


2 - 3* It 

3 : U KathSsara (P« 4>) 

3- 


■Katha (p. 7-8.) ; 

4. Manimekalai, Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition — (7)-99 ; (10) 
(n) 134; (12)40. 

5. Neither in the fragmentary Manuscript of the Avantisundarikatha nor in the Manus- 
cript of the metrical romance — Avantisundarikathasara could we find any reference to the 
author. So, these two works should, for the present, be taken to be anonymous, if we confine 
our attention strictly to what is found in the Manuscripts themselves. But, luckily, Bhoja 
(1018 — 1060 A. D.), in his mammoth work on Sanskrit Poetics called the SmgaraprakaSa, 
says that a poet called Pancasikha is the author of Sudrakakatha and uses the word ananda 
(sflFR) in * ast verse of each canto, as the distinctive, emblematic word of his composi- 
tion [Vide the Manuscript of Bh oja’s Smgaraprakaia deposited in the Government Oriental 
Mss. Library, Madras — Volume II (p. 437 line 13.] This is an old habit of great poets like 
Pravar^sena, Bhjfosivt Magha, who as their respective erpbjernatic words ^puraga, 
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I have, in this paper, placed certain noteworthy facts before scholars ; and I 
also propose to publish in the future issues of this Journal of Oriental Re- 
search , a careful English translation of sections XXVII, XXIX and XXX of 
the Manimekalai , with suitable annotations where necessary, explaining 
obscure portions and drawing attention to the correspondences between 
the Manimekalai and Sanskrit works on Buddhist logic like DinnSga’s 
Nyaya-pravesa and DharmakiriVs Ryaya-hindu. 


Laksmi and §ri. In the Avantisundarikathasara, we find the word ananda used at the end of [ 

each canto as the distinctive mark of the composition. No two Sanskrit poets could ever have < 

used the same word as the distinctive mark of their respective compositions. So it may be safely j 

inferred that a poet called Pancaiikha, who was earlier than Bhoja, should have written the 
Avantisundarikathasara. About the authorship of the fragmentary manuscript of the Avanti- \ 

snndarjkatha, nothing useful could be said in the present state of our knowledge* j 


■ v *■ ; " t xuv-fe (v, ; > 
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PANDIT A. CHINNASWAMI SASTRI 
“Veda Visarada’ “Mimamsa Kesari.” 
Professor of Mimamsa Benares Hindu University. 






(Introduction to the Purva Mimamsa by Pasu- 
patinath Sastri, M. A., B. L. Calcutta) sfftRTT Professor S. K, 

m ^1T | ^ § !%%#[ q#R; | f^F * qTfcr^? 




See. P. 92, Nyayamanjarl of jayanta Bhaita. Vizianagaram series 
See. P. 11. Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti, chowkhamba Series. 

P. 160. 


Nyayabindu, P, n. Chowkhamba edition, 

5. See. P. 192. Nyayakanika — Benares edition. 

6. P. 100. Nyayamanjari 'Vizianagaram Edition. 






page 150 “The History of Indian Logic. 

See. I\ 303. Indian Logic. 

P. 18 1. Nyayamanjari. 

P. 8. Brhati manuscript copy of M ah amahop ady aya Dr. Ganganatba Jha. 
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35$FT qfetRti'T Rg'RdTFR: | sft- 

t 1 ^ I 3IT q=f R ^FFRITcOfi ^ u ^Jci ^cWMcf j 

srftw 685—650 %.3f. |t ?ft 

C2) ^ont 1 ci^qsteT %mi cfe m^zs ^rtt # 
^Mfq m 3^T: T^S I 

^ r ?fr=i^ c hi , iciw c hi!^%: fe%^=r cfc^tj r<d <^n%%5f[ 

| Wf *ifrs#r: II 

cfT=rgtC^cf[ ?TRr##r ^ 5p% 
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5f|5r qf^r ^ 0 ^#, cigj[§^ } arcq r *m: srfSFj 

705 ti.3f. sn# 750 qq^f rMcT: I 3R: 700 j%.3f. ?r: 

| 3Tq %tRFffq: J 3RTS3 %.Sfr 685 i^s^RR 

700 cT; <j<f 5WFt; || 


WiW. mcfOTIcfWTFTi Wfcf j 3TcFPR[ 

■ •L. v ,V" - •;.■ -"L^ 1 ;..--':- Ld./LVOLv;'. ■."■ ■'.■■ ■' LL^ ?yV;70, : v ..■■. / ■ ■■ "'V .- ];*■*&'.■ '■■■■. ■■■;;-. .V-;,;/: 0 : 

lei sre&r # 1 fe? =tiw^ jt rf! g*ont ; 

oA !l£.<' r di 'jjqRTflfr ; WF? <+R u l n STOT- 


WcdftyqPd | cR 


§W, tffPTfcr 3xlH- 

flcqi (4) ^5W3TM JTW ? » 

^ fcfRysqt q%: | 3?cF: 

S^FTffFq^l | 

RRFT qf^T R’RqcTI 5T q 
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jpj sn semeiwmKw srtrwfM 1 

’ IS5 - 786 ^ 

sijp^n^ $aT ij^rspt f^ai M» 

S ^WKFTC I 

aTOSteft fetRK: «> sflfRlfeWTO^* <0 ilM^tl 
*#:l <W * PWKWW5I * 'ft*- 800 ™ ^ “ 

Dr, «(MsntRA: =U I «I: 

5 *#*^*^ &•** > ^ fe3t - ® 86 3: 

aapat 700 a: #» 3 "^® ^ 1 fcaI - 31 

qj 760 q$t Mfeq: OTBfWli *•«■ 800 # S §5lS(fel- 

^ %q ?j\qpfesmrot(: SFrafeKrt m ^ 
j^g^ipcft ^ ^Ri^r ci^tM 
(Professor) qn^TRH ^ ^ ^ 

5W#a! fc#R9fT: #?gq^n^ffilrDT: fcWflfr 5IW- 

f^FjJ ^ H 

S(wnteift 5 i% f^ifewRi 34 NiH++wR'A*RwTt i 

g§[5f Tf|qf^n5p% iz r%3 ^ =u[ci s h c nRj «<U$ e h e hK L ll3!j c llIcl c h c t'Kft^) 

¥[f s I 

sprat aftsrfar; ( 3 . 179 ), misra>=raH, sfew (3- 188 ) 

(p- 1, H4) <&, W*«S 

a^Krai*^^ (3 . 10, 12 , 16 4: 17) #i SWf^i- 
q^^q^qpgqCT— r pi^B^ R R aB (3- 88 ) 

. 47, 48, etc. Astasahasri of Vidyananda Nirnaya Sagar edition, 

2 , See. P. 1 86 . Indian Logic. . 

3 . Preface to Aflasahasri and Tatvartba Siokavarttka N. S. Press. 
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(g.124, 125, 281,%: 140, l56), <T*JT %cG tfwitii=tna^K- 

(3- ls0 ) 5 3RR ft ^isNh5‘ (3- 103 ^ ^5 ^ ^ 

m . ( 3< 8, 275) 1% ^ 1 3M ^ 

37TF%S^ f^R 



HR^TTOIcT <rft W * m ^ 
jpq^cT # I %crmiwf^: ifWW^ 5T#WT ^TPxftft 
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cn^ft ajft $rM ggq^^ ^r I <5re ^ 5 

^(3^TW#: ft^T # 5fM ^1 

^Fft I 

^ ^ w<m n 1 $B* 

%S 5SW*r I 3 =5 «»■ 

^ | 3icT: ffll R ^ f ^ cT3f SlftaTO, 5flfe^^W« 
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ft^cT*.’ ^TK«J ‘cfcOi: TOI^t fe ’ £ 

^ | mm ftl^FTT’. (2) ‘*Hlt«T Wl^ 

^WTt ft #” ^ 

j ^ ^ 5Ri , rraft c i^Wj ** 

^ ^r, ^ 

l7 See P. 5 . Vkkj^rt^^ pancnika and also P. W 

Bombay edition. 

2. P, ISS. Citsukhi (.Tatvapradipika) 
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Pi# I ^ i 

Fit: rn[ #E: SP-WcT: | cRT: ^ IW IWfRmj 


See P. 76. L. 31. Sastradipika with' yuktisnehaprapurarii Bombay edition. 
P, 452, Slokavartika. Benaers edition* 

368 Sloka*vartika Chowkhamba series. 

Introduction to Prabhakara vijaya Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad series. 
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I %q =q i qfcEt: q wt fcgq i ^- 

m #3^™; fmfeqKRWT qswifq # sqsjircr drifts: t qqqfk- 

^q-,%- ^tiR^Tfn50i5[r%m: ?#i#rS'WIT?l^: si^qq^q OXg^j aq 
q?WfPT ffrife^FTl^ qzq^f ffk’ ^TT^nfwcH 5T#ff5q^ | 

qq qsqs-qr: ^nR^i^q^fsqifa ( 2)£ qqqiq ?r#%#fcTr q^qslf 
%q rffqgqtfq’ ^rf^rn ‘qqtq^Ffqiqf qg: aFfi^qqpqqw^T : , &tq>qTiit% 



TfwTFT^rsfq ^!f*r # *r qqmrfcpRq^r ffl#?qRFT vm 
j#t’ # q#/ter %: q%q qt f#q^r qq>^ i q qf^iwr: qjinfes- 
qfb ^ikt: j q^i-cRpf^qqq^ qfefqmqnft ftwro: ri) g^qmt- 

( 2 )qj^i¥f (3'jqqj^q^ (4) qfe?fqT^ qii q% ^ q=fqr qqwr qSifPlt 

qqtiqpKqrg; qq^wt qsj; ^qrftfq qiqti^T%^^ i qqiqm qqift 

HrRqr^qqfft q%s#Rrq^r 


3FW 


qreK: (4 ' ;£ ?^q!R5Rwr qr #r 


qiqrgq ^rr^r fq^’ 


See, P. 12. Introduction to Prabhakara Vi jay a, 
See. P. Do. 

See. P, 13, Introduction of Prabhakara. 

P. 20 r Slokavartika, 

Pi 21. Slokavartika. 
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t^cTEWcTT SRPPflcm IWHF 

(^) i|eh<U|4f^=W^t 

(X) vwrnm* 


(^) cT5f r I 

(\) ^^%|cn 

(vs) 3# ^TPWFrr afe^TCr 

(<:) glcf ?fr*pfe 




S^rfiS fWfS (Professor) 


i. P, 5. Prabhakaravijaya Bhumika, 


PRESENTED TO THE FORTH ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
HELD AT ALLAHABAD, igz6, 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 1926-27, Voh VIII, 
Part II, September, 1926. 

1. Madhusudcma Saraswati : His Life and Works , by P. C. Divan ji 
The author deals with the life of Madhusudana relying mainly on the pre- 
face in Sanskrit by Pandit Iswara Candra to the Harilitavyakhya. Pandit 
Iswara Candra himself relies on a work called Vaidikavada Mimamsa which 
purports to be a family chronicle of the Western Vaidika Brahmins of the 
KSsyapa Gotra of the Yajur-Veda residing in Bengal. 

2. Apotheosis in the Jjtgveda, by Sitanath Pradhana. — The author 
tries to show that some of the deities worshipped in the Bgveda were human 
chieftains or heroes apotheosized in later times by the Vedic priests in their 
prayers. A powerful chieftain is first praised for his heroic feat, then glori- 
fled, afterwards almost deified and at last fully exalted to the status of a god 
by the later authors of hymns. Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati, who was a 
leader of the Angirasas and flourished in the early Rgvedic period was fully 
apotheosized in the hymns of later Vedic poets and received regular prayers 
from them. The gradual development of the human Brhaspati into the god 
Brhaspati is traced in detail. 

3. D. R. Bhandarkar discusses the date of Kalidasa basing his argu- 

I ments on certain stanzas in the Raghuvamsa^ Canto VI (the wedding of 

Indumati) and he infers that the date may be the second and third quarter 
of the sixth century A, D. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, Vo!. II, No. 3. September, 1926. 

Dr. P. C. Chakravarti gives a large number of quotations from Patau- 
jali’s Mahabhasya to show the existence of Kavya literature prior to Patan- 
jali, and then he discusses the gods that appear in the Mahabhasya, the 
sacrifices and rituals, and then he discusses the acquaintance of Patanjali 
with philosophical systems. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II No. 4, December, 1926. 

1. Outlines of the History of Buddhism in In do- Chin a, by Prof. 
L. Finoi.— The author traces the main lines of the history of Buddhism in 
| f Assam, British Malaya, Siam, Cambodia, Laos and Burma. References are 
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given to show that the two great religions— Saivism with the prepon- 
derance of the cult of the Linga and Mahayana Buddhism under the form of 
the Lokeswara cult were far from being mutually incompatible, more 
or less intimately associated. 

2. The Jaina References in Buddhist Literature, by Kamia Prasad 
Jain.— The author compares the various rules of conduct prescribed for 
Buddhists in works like the Digha Nikaya with the rules laid down for 
jaina Munis and sees in them enough evidence to prove the credibility and 
authenticity of the Digambara Jaina Sastras. He concludes that the Jaina 
conceptions were the same even near Lord Mahavira’s predecessor Sri 
Parsva. 

3. Rasatala or the U nder*world, by Nundo Lai Dey, — Pauranic and 
other traditions, the physical features of the country and the condition of the 
people of Rasatala as described in ancient Hindu works and a striking simi- 
larity with those of Turkestan or Tartary as recorded in the A vesta and in 
the works of travellers — all these, in the author’s opinion, go a great way to 
establish the identity of Rasatala with Central Asia. There is a strong 
resemblance in the names of towns, rivers, lakes and mountains of Rasatala 
with those of Turkestan, Compare Bhogavati and Bakhdhi; Asma and Aksu; 
Bali-alaya and Baikh ; Manimayi and Maymeni ; Bibhavari and Baveru or 
Babylon ; Ramaniyaka and Armenia, etc., etc. The author concludes by 
saying that the Mahabharata also appears to place the first inhabited portion 
of the earth in Pataia or Central Asia (Udyoga, Chapter 98). 

4. The Gita Literature and its relation with Brahma Vidyd — U . C. 
Bhattacharjee . — The position of the Bhagavadglta in the Gita literature 
and the relation between the Gitas and the Upanisads are fully examined. 

5. Indian Literature Abroad — Probhat Kumar Mukherjee.— The sixth 
of the series of articles by the author appears in the current issue. The 
progress of the study of Sanskrit outside India during the sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries are clearly narrated. 

The Indian Review, December, 1926 . 

Female Education in Buddhist Literature , by Dr. B. C. Law.— The 
author gives profuse references from Buddhist Literature to prove the exist- 
ence of widespread and deep culture among Buddhist women. 

Journal of Indian History— Madras, Vol. V, Part III, Serial No. 15, 
December, 1926, 

L Ancient Indian Culture , by H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore, G. C. 
L S*— The speech of His Highness on the occasion of the Jubilee of the 
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Maharaja’s Sanskrit College is reproduced, A spirited appeal is made for 
the better study of Sanskrit as it is the light derived from Sanskrit learn- 
ing that illumines, interprets and recreates the marvellous world of Asiatic 
art in all its ramifications from the Steppes of Central Asia to the coral 
strands and reefs of the Far Eastern Archipelago. 

2. The Diplomatic Theories of Ancient India and the * AfthaSastra* 
by Dr, K . Nag . [Translated from the Original French by Mr. V. R. R. 
Dikshitar]. The author deals with the general outline of the diplomacy of 
Kautilya under the following sub-heads — Prakrti (basis), Sadgunya (the 
sixfold method), Samsrayavrtti (method of alliance), Sandhi (method of 
Entente), Sandhi -karma and Sandhi-moksa (conclusion and abrogation of 
Ententes). 

3. ' In an article on Forgotten Episodes in Mediaeval India” Prof. 
S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar of the Madras University draws attention to the 
u political condition of India after the death of Harsa 

The Quarterly Jourhal of the Akdhra Historical Research 
Society, Rajahmundry, Vol; I, Part I, July, 1926. 

Trikalihga , by G . Ramadas — The author traces the uses of the word 
Kailnga and comes to the conclusion that Trikalinga does not mean * three 
Kaliigas ’ and that 2 * 4 TrikalingSdhipati 5 was not an empty title but was a 
substantial and dignified title assumed by that sovereign who held sway 
over the highlands intervening between the coast strip called Kaimga and 
the Daksina-Kosala or the modern Chhatisgarh. 

Ibid, VoL I, Part II, October, 1926. 

L King Nanya Deva on Music, by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, — The r author 
brings to light a hitherto unknown work called Bharatabhasya or Bharata* 
vartika by King Nanya Deva. The King is identified with a powerful 
King of Mithila who ruled over it from 18th July 1097 to A. D. 1133 accord- 
ing to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. N invade va closely follows Abhinavagupta whom 
he cites by name and is quoted in turn by Sarngadeva. 

2. Influence of Sanskrit and Prakrit on Telugu by C. Narayam Rtm . 

— The author gives comparative tables of Telugu words with Sanskrit roots 

as well as tables containing Pali, Maharastrl, Sauraseni and Apabhramsa 

equivalents of select Telugu words. 
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The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society — Bangalore, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3, January, 1927. 

1. The Cult of Agastya : and the Origin of Indian Colonial Art, by 
O. C. Gangoly* — The author briefly narrates the story of Agastya and after 
fixing him In the southernmost shrines of the Indian continent in Vedaran- 
yam, traces him across the seas to the distant lands of Cambodia, Borneo 
and Java. The author concludes his very interesting article by stating that 
the highest rank given to Agastya in Indo-Javanese hierarchy of gods dis- 
tinctly leads us to the irresistible conclusion that in him we may recognise 
not only the Aryanizer of the Dravida Desa but, also, the Titanic Architect 
— the Great Builder of a Greater India beyond the Seas. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1926. 

L K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, writes an article on “The Later Satavihanas 
and the Sahas”. He discusses the question under three aspects : (l) In what 
relation does Nahapana stand to Castana and his line, (2) What is the rela- 
tion between these two lines of foreign rulers and the Satavahanas, 
(3) Among the Satavahanas themselves what is the* relation in which the 
reign of Gautamiputra Satakarm stands to that of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi. 
After a very elaborate and scholarly discussion of the subject he concludes 
that Nahapana retained power till the end of the first century, when the race 
was uprooted and the power of the Satavihanas was restored. Then the 
SatavShana power collapses and the Northern Districts fall into the hands of 
the Kshatrapas. 

2* F. G. Peterson writes a note of Kalidasa. He regards the Setubandha 
the work of Kalidasa, who wrote it, according to the commentator Rama- 
dasa, at the order of Vikramadifcya on behalf of Pravarasena. The latter is 
the grandson of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. Peterson does not attach 
much importance to the statement in Harsacarita that Setubandha was 
written by Pravarasena. He concludes that Kalidasa lived at the courts of 
both the Emperor and his grandson, that the banished Yaksa of the Megha 
data is Kalidasa himself — an old man ; in Raghuvamsa the cantos I to VIII, 
describe the three first Gupta Emperors, and the last four cantos describe the 
three Vakataka Kings from Rudrasena II to Devasena (d. 430) Malavikd 
celebrates the wedding of Dhruvadevi, Kumafa the birth of her son, Sdkun - 
tala the infancy of the son, and Vikramorvasl his coronation (405 A. D., of. 
Raghu VIII-92). Kalidasa was born in 370 A. D., wrote the three plays and 
Kumara at Candragupta IPs court, between 395 and 410, and Megha and 
Raghu in the court of Bhoja Kataka in 410 to 430. 
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Ibid January, 1927. 

Dr. De of the Dacca University draws attention to the manuscript of a 
MahakSvya called Kicakavadha, with an asih (benediction), a rare begin- 
ning for a MahakSvya. Premacandra TarkavSgisa has referred to this 
work in his commentary on Kdvyadarsa. Dr. De promises, an edition of 
the book soon. 

Carl Charpentier writes a note on the name S Urparaka, the modern 
Sopara near Bombay. Surfiaraka is related to Sut'pa (a winnowing basket). 
There is a story of Parasurama recovering the land on the west coast of 
India from the ocean by blowing away the waters of the sea with a winnow- 
ing basket. Charpentier connects the name with this mythological event. 
Indian Antiquary, January, 1927. 

“ Promotion of Dravidian Linguistic Studies in the Company’s Days,’* 
by C. S. Srinivasachari. The writer gives a historical sketch of the study 
of Tamil during the last four centuries, mostly by missionaries. 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandlischen Geselschaft. 
Neue Folge, Band V, Heft 2. 

R. Zimmer writes a long obituary note on R. G. Bhandarkar. It is a 
very appreciative sketch of the great Indian scholar, drawing attention to his 
various literary activities, and it deserves to be translated into English and 
made known to all Indian readers. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1926, Band 
33, Heft 3 and 4. 

There is an article by O. Steiner on the editions of the two Saptasatis. 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, September, 
1926. 

Dr. A. Banerji Sastri’s paper on “The Asura Expansion by Sea” contains 
many original and interesting points regarding Vedic gods, dealt with in his 
usual novel way. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, September, 1926. 

Original Ramayana by E. Washburn Hopkins. He discusses the prob- 
lem of reconstructing the original text of Ramayana in the strict sense of the 
word, and that there were diflerent texts from the earliest times. 
Visvabharati, October, 1926. 

It continues the publication of Prof. C. Formichi’s lecture on “ the 
Dynamic Element in Indian Religious Development ”. The Rgvedarepre- 
sents the priestly element and the Atharvaveda represents the popular 
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element. There is a blending of the highest genius with the bare common- 
place in the Indian Literatures, especially in Atharvaveda. The Atharvaveda 
belongs to the Ksatriyas and forms the dynamic element in Vedic religion. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 21, No. 3. 

Sten Konow draws attention to a parallel to DurgapujS in the worship 
of Nerthus, i. e., Mother Earth, as is noted by Tacitus in his Germania , 
which was a custom among the Germans. 


EDITORIAL 


The President and the Managing Editor. 

It is a matter of sincere gratification to the Editorial Board of this 
Journal ■ that the title of Mahamahopadhyaya has, at long last, been 
conferred upon Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparatire Philology in the Presidency College and a most 
active member of this Board, to whose initiative this Journal owes 
its existence. He has been connected with the teaching of Sanskrit 
for the last 21 years, first as the Principal of the Sanskrit College at 
Mylapore, next as the Principal of the Sanskrit College at Tiruvadi and 
lastly as the Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College for a period of 
over 13 years. Principals of educational institutions generally concern them- 
selves more with the administrative side of the institutions under their 
charge than with actual teaching, But Professor Kuppuswami Sastri has 

not allowed his administrative duties to interfere with his teaching work, 

which has been both heavy and intellectually taxing in all the colleges with 

which he has been connected. A Sanskrit scholar of profound and varied 
attainments, as erudite as any pandit and as critical as any Western scholar, 
possessing a mastery of the four main Sastras, he has by choice always 
undertaken the teaching of the most abstruse and difficult works in all the 
Sastras His command of the methods and results of Western 
research has enabled him to deal with the subjects from the 
comparative point of view and present to his pupils the learning 
of the East in the light of the speculations and researches of the \\ est. In 
the pursuit of his favourite occupations of learning and teaching, he knows 
neither fatigue nor rest. Besides his honorary work as Curator of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, his time outside the college hours 

is always at the disposal of such of his pupils as desire additional instate 

tion The revival of SSstraic learning and the reorganization or the courses 
of Sanskrit Studies both for the Oriental Titles Examinations and the 
Honours Degree Courses are mainly due to his inspiration and efforts. The 
reproach of superficiality and scantiness of Sanskrit knowledge brought 


against Sanskrit graduates generally can no longer be levelled against the 
new type of Honours Graduates in Sanskrit. He has been in fact, though 
not in name, a great Sanskrit Teacher in Southern India; and many are the 
capable pandits and scholars that have passed through his hands. The 
honour has never been conferred on a more worthy recipient and we offer 
our hearty congratulations to the Professor and hope that he will he long 
spared to be a teacher and a worker in the field of Sanskrit learning and 
scholarship. 


We beg respectfully to express our heartfelt joy to His Highness, the 
Maharaja of Mysore in connection with the Silver Jubilee of His Plighness 
which was celebrated with great pomp and eclat by the people of Mysore. 
The occasion was a unique one in that the joy and affection which were ne- 
cessarily and deservedly given expression to, by his subjects, the people of 
Mysore, have also been shared by the rest of India as a whole. For, we can 
say without exaggeration or fear of contradiction that no other ruler of a 
Native State is respcted throughout the length and breadth of this country 
as His Highness. Most of the leading men in British India gave expression 
to their sense of profound respect and regard for His Highness as an ideal 
Hindu Sovereign on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee and the many lova- 
ble and praiseworthy qualities of His Highness have been recounted with 
pride by them and by all the leading newspapers in the country. On behalf 
of our Journal, we have great pleasure in joining with them and respectfully 
agreeing with their sentiments. But we should like to emphasise one parti- 
cular aspect which has some relation to Oriental Research. We have al- 
ready referred in the Second Part of our Journal to the memorable speech 
which was delivered by His Highness on the occasion of the anniversary of 
the Mysore Sanskrit College and to the sentiments expressed by him therein 
with regard to the preservation and promotion of ancient Indian learning. 
His Highness’s deep interest in Indian culture and his austere nature and reli- 
gious temperament, so rare among the Hindu Princes of modern times, marks 
him out as an essentially Hindu Ruler fit to be classed with the illustrious 
role of the Sovereigns of the ancient times as a great patron of learning and 
culture in this country. Therefore, we humly beg to convey through the 
columns of our Journal to His Highness our sense of profound respect and 
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gratitude and our joy on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee, of His Highness's 
, glorious reign as ruler of Mysore, 


We have heard with deep regret the news of the death of Dr. E. Hul- 
tzs> ch who was for a long time Epigraphist to the Government of India and 
the head of'the Archaeological Department. He was a great oriental scholar 
and did notable service to the cause of Oriental Research in India both 
during his official career and after his retirement. He was well-versed in 
Sanskrit and was responsible for many valuable publications and for bring- 
ing out and .editing many interesting inscriptions, especially those of 
Southern India. 




SOME UNEXPLAINED PRAKBT PASSAGES AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE BHASA PROBLEM 

BY 

Dr. C. Kunhak Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon), 

( Director , Manuscripts Library, Adyar*) 

kirn vasujeve savapatta (sena ?) nese 
kuntUude va janamejae va. 
aham tumam gahnia hesahatthc 
duhsasale s$ da m ivahulanii. 

This is stanza 12 in the Cirudatta 1 ascribed to BhSsa and published in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 2 as No. XXXIX, 1914, p. 12. The editor has 
used two Mss. in the preparation of this edition.3 The two Mss. have two 
different readings for the first line of the above stanza. Curiously enough, 
when the editor quotes the stanza in the Preface, page II, he has a third 
reading4 of his own, for which there is no manuscript authority. Such 
lapses on the part of the editor make it very difficult for scholars to argue 
and reach some conclusions on the authority of evidence supplied by him. 
In my paper on “ BhSsa, another side "Si had suggested that the scientific 
value of the Introduction to the Svapnav&savadatta, 6 first edition, in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 1912, is next to nothing. I have to revert to 
the topic now. On p. XXII of this introduction, the editor says that the 
stanza : V-;P 

savacchasahkagaurena vatavid'dhena bhatnini . 
kasap uspala v enedam sasrupaiam mukham mama* 
is quoted by Vimana in his Kavyalankarasutravjtti in the second adhyaya 
of the fifth adhikafana . In the editions of the said work, which I have 
consulted,? the quotation is not found in the place cited by the editor. It is 
really annoying when responsible editors are so careless. Among scholars 

1. References are always to T.S.S. Edition, 1914 in footnotes. 

2. Referred to as T.S.S. in footnotes, and designated C, 

3. Cf. Preface, p» 1. 

4* saha for sava or Sana, 

5. Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, 1923, p. 234. 

6. References always to T.S.S. Edition of 1912 and designated Sv. in foot notes. 

7. Kivyalankara-Sntras published in B.S.S. and Kavyamaia also. 
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when one makes a mistake, another scholar cannot contradict the wrong 

statement until the question is thoroughly investigated. Especially when 
most of the editions have no index and other needed facilities for references 
and comparisons, it is an unpardonable crime to cause such a heavy drain 
on the time of a scholar by compelling him to read through the whole book 
to verify such quotations. The stanza is quoted by VSmana in the third 
adhydya of the fourth adhikarana under sutra 25 on p. 145, Benares 
Sanskrit Series edition, 1908, 1 and it is quoted in illustration of vyajoktya- 
lahkata. On the same page in the Introduction to the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series edition of the Svapnavlsavadatta the editor says that Abhinavagupta 
in his Bharatanatyavedavivjti mentions another nataka under the name of 
DaridracSrudatta. 2 The book is not published and it is a voluminous work. 
Why does not the editor give more precise information? In the same 
introduction, the same page, the editor quotes from Sarvananda s Amara- 
kosatikasarvasva and the quotation is misleading, as he gives his own 
version of the passage which is different from the seven manuscripts used 
by him to edit the Tfkasarvasva. Although the above facts have very little 
bearing directly on the Bhasa problem, one thing is brought out very 
clearly, and that is that no scholar can have even ordinary faith in the 
accuracy of the readings given in the printed texts of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. It is possible that in very many doubtful passages an 
examination of the manuscripts by a competent scholar might reveal several 
facts that will go along way to solve many problems in the Bhasa 
controversy. 

The line : 

him vasuj eve savapapa (sena ?) nese 

needs some investigation. . The manuscript reading according to the edition 
is savapaftasena. Another manuscript given in the footnotes reads sanapa. 
The element sena (presumably common to both the manuscripts) gives no 
sense, and the editor, with full justification, emends the reading as nese. 
Then the meaning would be “ The Lord of sava or sana pattana ”. Even 
then the meaning is not clear. What is this sava or sanapatfana ? It must 
be a town with a temple dedicated to some deity other than Vasudeva. 
Saklra, who utters this stanza, is made to indulge in absurd contradictions. 
In the Preface, p. II, the reading is sahapa%\asena . It is not based on any 
manuscript. It is either the editor's imagination or carelessness. This 
i» Kavyamala, Edition, p. 57. 

2. Mentioned in Na|aydarpana J. A„ 1923, p, 195. 

3, T.S.S., Vol. XXXVII, Preface, p. II. 
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reading gives no sense either. Since both the manuscripts used for the 
edition are wrong in the portion -Sena, and since the editor is forced to 
emend the part as -nese, it is only justifiable to emend the portion sava- or 
sana- or saha-, so as to get some real sense, and I propose to emend the 
portion as siva-. The passage then will be : 

kirn vasujeve sivapattanese. 

The meaning then will be, u whether it be Vlsndeva, the Lord of 5§iva- 
pattana”. Sivapattana must be a town with a Siva temple as the prominent 
feature in it. To speak of Vasudeva as the lord of Sivapattana is in keeping 
with the tone of Sakara^s speech. Vasudeve sava- or Sana- or 
sahapattanese does not suggest the contradiction that is wanted in the text. 
Therefore I assume that my emendation is reasonable. I do not maintain 
that this emendation is the only way to get at the correct text. All that I say 
is that so far as our present knowledge goes the reading in the manuscripts is 
extremely unsatisfactory, and that the text as emended by me most probably 
takes us nearer to the correct text. Such a probability is considerably 
increased by the fact that while we do not know of any town like sava- or 
sana- or sahapattana, we know of a town called Sivapaftana. In the small 
Native State called Cochin in the southern portion of the west coast ol 
India, there is a place called Trichur. The most prominent feature of the 
town is the Siva temple situated on an elevation in the centre of the town. 
The town derives its name from this temple. The real name of the town 
is Tfisivaperur , contracted into Trissur in Malay&iam, and changed into 
Trichur in English. In Sanskrit it is generally designated as Sivapufa or 
Sivapattana, This reference to a town in Malabar does not necessarily 
prove that the drama as a whole has anything to do with Malabar. It may 
be that the author Bhisa (let us assume for the time being that he is 
definitely proved to be the author of all the thirteen dramas published as 
Bhasa’s works in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) knew the Trichur temple 
Quite well and introduced the name of that town into his play. It may as 
well be that, in the original drama, the passage read differently and that in 
the Malayalam manuscripts, which alone are available, the scribe introduced 
the name of Trichur temple as a local touch, without interfering with the 
drama as a whole. The second alternative seems to be the more probable 
because of the presence in the Clrudatta of a large number of Malayajam 
words in the Prakft passages *. I am not at presentconsiddring Mfcchakafika 
at all. Now I am examining only the; CSrudatta, 

I. No such Malayalam influence is seen in the Sanskrit portion. 
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The prose passage preceding the stanza “ kirn vasujeve, ” etc. contains 
the word “naye”.* The editor has not understood the word. Obviously he 
cannot understand it either, as it is no Prakrt word. The same word 
occurs once more in the Carudatta (p. 16, 1. 12). In Loth the places Sakara 
addresses Vasantasena as “naye”. Nave is the vocative singular of nay a, a 
Malayalam word meaning “a dog”. 2 It is only in keeping with the trend 
of Sahara’s speech that he should address Vasantasena as “a dog” and not 
as “a bitch”. The dental n in the Malayalam ndya naturally becomes a 
cerebral n in Prakrt.3 On p. 6 in the Carudatta there is the word anthi. It is 
another word which the editor has not understood. It occurs in the 5th line 
in the Vidusaka’s speech. The whole passage is “( ahiamahurassa ambassa ?) 
ajoggadae ( anthi ?) m bhakhiadi tti”. As it is printed, it would seem that 
the editor has not understood the expression '‘ahiamahurassa ambassa ”, 
But in the Sanskrit rendering, there is no interrogation mark. He gives it 
as “ adhikatnadhurasya amblasya”. The meaning is quite clear. “ Of a very 
sweet mango” must be the meaning. It is usually when the editor is not cer- 
tain of the Sanskrit equivalent of the Prakrt that he puts an interrogation 
mark after the Prakrt. Pie includes such words within brackets, and in the 
Sanskrit rendering he puts the Prakrt words as such within brackets with the 
interrogation mark.4 In this case he does not put down the Prakrt word as it 
is but gives the Sanskrit equivalent, and he suggests no doubt regarding the 
Sanskrit. As he renders it, the Sanskrit equivalent of the whole passage is 
“ adhikatnadhurasya amblasya ayogyataya [anthi ?) na bhaksyata iti .” The 
only word on which he has doubt is the word anthi. Assuming that the 
word is not known, let us translate it. The passage will mean “the anthi of 
a very sweet mango is not eaten as it is unfit”. People eat the pulp of a 
mango, and some people eat the skin also. But no one eats the stone inside 
a mango. So anthi must mean the stone within a mango. The Malayalam 
word for the stone is anti,S and evidently anthi must be the prakrtisation of 
the Malayalam by aspirating t into th. Another instance of such aspiration 
when a Malayalam word is changed into Prakrt, I will show presently. 6 

On the first page in the CSrudatta, there is the passage “neyyubbhamana- 
sugandho via gandho sunimittam via’. T his is the word of the Sutradhara. 

la C. p. 12. 

а. Malayalam English Dictionary by Rev. H. Gundert, Mangalore, 1872, p. 543. 

3. Cfo neyyubhamana below. 

4 * Cf. C. pp. 1, 6, 7 , 28, 40, 46, 63, etc. 

3, Malayalam English Dictionary by Rev. H. Gundert, Mangalore, 1872, p. 19. 

б. Cf. bbh. in neyyubbhamana belo^r, 
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The editor has not understood the passage and he does not attempt at a 
Sanskrit rendering. He places the whole passage within brackets with an 
interrogation mark, both in the original Prlkrt and the Sanskrit rendering of 
the speech. The only doubtful portion seems to be neyyubbh a mana. The rest 
may easily be rendered into Sanskrit and I do not know why the editor did 
not do so. The Sanskrit is sugandha iva gandhas summit t am iva . The 
meaning is not also very difficult to guess. “I sense a smell like myyubhha* 
mana . I fancy the smell augurs, some luck,” “ N eyyubbhdmana ” must have 
something to do with a thing having an agreeable smell. In Malayalam 
neyyappa means a rice cake (appa) fried in ghee (neyyo). Neyyappa is one 
of the delicacies of the Malabar Brahmins, and we can quite well understand 
the hungry Sltradhara’s ecstacies over the smell of this neyyappa , if the play 
was staged in Malabar, Mana means in MaiaySJam smell. So the whole 
passage becomes clear. “ I sense a sweet smell like the smell of cake fried 
in ghee, and the smell augurs luck for me. u 

I have shown the presence in the Carudatta of three words which are 
undoubtedly Malayalam words. They are neyyuhbamam , anfitt and naye. 
The presence of these Malayalam words makes it easy to explain certain 
PrSlqrt words that occur in the drama. Such is the case with the word 
pucchianti on p. 35 of the Carudatta, I do not know why the editor did not 
give the Sanskrit equivalent, which clearly ought to be prcchyanie. After 
giving the Sanskrit form he could have written a note that the meaning is not 
quite clear. That does not concern me here, it was his own affair. The idea 
of the author is evident from the corresponding passage in the Mfcchakafika. 

: Carudatta 1 : : Mjcchakatika 2 

Cejt : haddhi, datiddo khu so Madanika : ajjae daliddo kkhu so 

Ganika : ado khu kamtadi adidar- suniadi. 

iddapurusasatta gania ava~ Vasantasena : ado jjevva kamtadi » 


antya hoi * 

Gett t ajjue, uddhudapuppham sa~ 
haatam mahuafao uva~ 


Ganika : hajje, evam uasanti, de 
mahuana ' tti {pucchianti ?) 


daliddaputisasahkanta 
man® kkhu gania loe 
avaanm bhodi . 

Madanika: ajjae kirn jhimkusu - 
mam sahcMrapadavam 
mahuarto una sevank, ' ■ 
Vasani ; ado jjevva Mo mahua- 
rio vuccantL 


1. C. P.3S- 

2 . References always to Bombay Sanskrit Series Edition, No. LII* 1896, designated 
Mr. in footnote, p. 8o, 81, 
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Here Vasantasena says that the bees are called madhuhara- s, because they 
do not go to a tree devoid of flowers. Thus some adhiksepa in meant and 
in the corresponding passage of the Carudatta also, the meaning must be the 
same : Pucchlanti must mean some adhiksePa. Perhaps at some early stage 
in the history of Sanskrit language, the root prcch (to ask) had the meaning 
of adhiksepa, as the verb to question has even now m English as m ques- 
tionable "character”. The meaning may have been retained in the Prakrt. In 
Mai ay Slam, pucchikktmnu 1 (verb in the present tense) has the meaning of 
adhiksepa.’ The MalaySlarn word may very well be a formation from the 
Prakrt puccMati (with MalaySlarn termination) and the Prakrt word may 
here'have been used in its present MalaySlarn meaning of adhiksepa (which 
is probably one of its original meanings in Sanskrit also). 

To sum up, neyyubbhamana, anthi, and ndye are pure MalaySlarn words 
introduced into the PrSkrt of the Carudatta. In the stanza, Kim vasujeve, 
etc., sivapattana must be the correct reading, and it must refer to the town 
of Trichur in Malabar. Pucchlanti is a PrSkrt word used in a sense now 
retained only in MalaySlarn. None of these words occur in Mrcchakatika. 
The last two cases are only my conjectures, on the analogy of the presence 
of unmistakable MalaySlarn words, to explain what is otherwise inexplicable. 
In the case of Pucchlanti, an emendation into pacchlanti is suggested, but 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 2 3 says that the meaning is clear and that no emenda- 
tion is needed. It is a pity Dr. Sukthankar does not say how the word is to 
be explained. 

The presence of these MalaySlarn words, references to Malabar and 
influence of; MalaySlarn on the Prakrt raise some very important questions. 
It is suggested that the researches of Morgenstierne and his pamphlet “ Das 
VerhSltniss zwischen Carudatta und Mjcchakatika” has once for all established 
the fact that the Carudatta is the original of the Mrcchakatika.3 It may be 
so. But is it this same, or some other recension of the CSrudatta ? There 
are three possibilities : — 

1. Bhasa was a Malabar poet who introduced Malayalam words into 
his play Carudatta and when Sndraka expanded it into Mpcchakatika, he did 
not understand these Malayalam words and omitted them. 

1. Malayalam English Dictionary by Rev. H. Gundert, Mangalore, 1872, p. 672 under 
puccha. He takes the word as derived from j>uccha = tail. 

2. J.B.B.R.A.S., 1925, pp. 113,114. He refers to a journal which I could not get at 

3. J.R.A.S., 1922, p. 81 j 1923, p. 601. B.S.O.S., 1924, p. 295. 
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2 . Bhasa wrote the Carudatta and we have only a Malabar recension 

of it now, into which Malayalam words have crept in. It is the original 

(which is lost to us) which was enlarged by Sudraka into Mfcchakatika. 

3. Sudraka wrote his Mfcchakatika, and in the Carudatta we have the 
first four acts of it in an abridged form with Malayalam words in it. 

That Bhasa is a Malabar poet is an alternative which we need not even 
take up for consideration. So far as our knowledge of history goes, it is an 
impossibility that there should have been in Malabar such a great poet as 
Bhasa in that early century* which is assigned to Bhasa. That no 
Malabar poet is quoted by great writers on poetics and that Bhasa is very 
often quoted and referred to is an evidence to show that Bhasa is not a 

Malabar poet. 


We have to choose between the other two alternatives. If we accept 
the second alternative, there are still some difficulties. The text of the Caru- 
datta before us is not a mere recension, it is not a mere difference of reading 
that has crept in when the text was being handed down from generation to 
generation, not a question of an additional stanza here or there, not such 

things as constitute a “recension”. If we compare the Carudatta with the 
Mrcchakatika, we find in the former a conscious adaptation or an abridgement 
of' the first four acts of the latter (or a drama in four acts of which the 
latter is an enlargement) to suit the tastes of a particular class of audience, 
namely, the Malabar audience. A few passages will prove the point, lhe 
two passages “ Neyyubbha, etc., ” “ahia mahurassa, etc.,” where Malayalam 
words are used and the word ‘Wye,” do not occur in the Mrcchakatika. 
They are undoubtedly additions to un original text. In the sentence pre- 
ceding " neyyubbha , etc.:’ there is the word ka la introduced in the Carudatta 

Mrcchakatika : lohakadahapariattanakasanasafa kidavisesa via. juadi 
ahiadaram sohadi bhumi. 2 

Carudatta : lohipariva\\a%a ka la Sara bhumi. 

The passage in the Mrcchakatika means The ground is extremely 
risi n g like a young girl with a mark on the forehead, as there are the 
black marks on the ground left by the rolling of cooking utensds made of 
metal ” In the CSrudatta, the word &>.««« (Skt. k,ma black) » replaced by 
W, (also black). The CSrudatta passage means t- The ground Is pleas- 
i»g on account of the black mark caused by rolling tb. metal vessels , or 
cooking” h'.o it cun mean The grou ndteplegm g on account of 


1. Second or third century A. D. 

2 . Mt.p.7. 

; : : : ; . : . ■ 
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spots dropped by stirring the metal vessels.” Kala (Mian) is a kind of 
preparation which is a great delicacy in Malabar and which is an inevitable 
dish in all feasts. Here '.we find a pun on the word kala in the Carudatta. 
The change from hrsna to kala is consciously and deliberately made for 
pun to interest a Malabar audience. The passage previous to this in 
the Mrcchakatika is : — aatnitandulo daappavaha raccha. "1 he meaning is 
» Xhe * r i ce W ater flows far into the street ”, thereby suggesting that much 
rice is cooked for a feast. In Malabar there are no street-houses ; there are 
only garden-houses and such a description will not appeal to a Malabar 
audience. So the passage is omitted in Carudatta. The stanza 
Kim bhimasene j amadaggiputte 
in the Mrcchakatika* is changed in the Carudatta into 

Kim vasujeve sivapattancsc (reading mine). 

This is to introduce the name of Trichur town, which is familiar to Malabar 
people. The word pucchlanti is introduced in the Carudatta and is used in 
a sense now perserved only in Malayalam. Talipattam kkhu edam. 2 It is a 
common custom in Malabar to wear rolls of palm leaf as an ear-ornament. 
The passage is not in the Mrcchakatika. In the Mrcchakatika, Carudatta’s 
wife is styled Vadhuh.3 But in the Carudatta it is changed into BrahmanU 
Brahmani does not mean a Brahmin woman, but it is the name by which 
the women of a particular caste (semi-Brahman caste) in Malabar are called. 
Brahmins keep these women as their wives, without religious sanction or 
legal commitment, S a custom quite prevalent in Malabar. It is this idea that 
is conveyed by the term Brahtnanl in the Carudatta. It is only the presence 
of Malayalam words in the Carudatta that proves positively the influence of 
a Malabar hand in the text. The other instances, taken along with sure 
Malabar influences, can also be taken as the result of the working of a 
Malabar hand for a definite purpose. The Carudatta of the Trivandrum 
Series cannot be the original Carudatta of Bbasa (if there was such. a thing) ; 
nor is it “ a mere recension ” of Malabar. It is a deliberate adaptation of 

an original. . 

Now this is the situation : we have a drama the Mrcchakatika in ten 
acts. An abridged form of the first four Acts of it with a number of addi- 
tional passages (all of which show a Malabar influence) - is found in Malabar, 

r. Mjr.p.34. ’ ; ^ ■ : '■ : ri 

2. C.p. 23. 

3 . Mr. p. 156 it 

4. C. P. 62 ff. ^ 

5. The Cochin Tribes and castes by L. K. Anantakrishna Iyer, Madras 191*. 
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This Malabar text cannot be an original text. It must be an adaptation of 
an original work by Bhasa (which has not yet been discovered) or it may be 
a condensation and adaptation from the Mpcchakatika. Which of these two 
alternatives is the more probable ? Until we are able to find out a short 
text by Bhasa, of which the Trivandrum edition could be an adaptation or 
until we are at least sure that Bhasa has written a short drama called 
Carudatta, the probability is that the Trivandrum edition of the Carudatta is 
a condensation and adaptation from Sndraka’s Mrcchakatika, by a Malabar 
hand for use in Malabar theatres. Morgensti erne’s arguments about the 
relation of the Carudatta to the Mrcchakatika need revision. That he has not 
consulted any Malabar recension of the Mrcchakatika is a serious omission. 
We know that South Indian recensions are considerably different from North 
Indian recensions. I should think it is a very unscientific process to com- 
pare a Malabar edition of a shorter form with a North Indian edition of the 
enlarged form and to draw conclusions. 

To know whether the Carudatta is an abridgement of the Mrcchakatika 
or whether the Mrcchakatika is an enlargement of the Carudatta, we have to 
compare them with similar works. The most suitable work with which we 
can compare the Carudatta is the SvapnavSsavadatta. One of the most 
regrettable events in the history of researches into Sanskrit literature in 
recent times is the publication of the SvapnavSsavadatta from Trivandrum, 
and twelve other dramas published subsequently, under the name of Bhasa’s 
works. The publication was executed by an editor utterly incompetent for 
the task. If the manuscripts had been placed in the hands of a competent 
scholar, such a Bhasa theory would not have been started. The then Editor 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series maintained to his own satisfaction and to 
the satisfaction of a few others (of whom A.B. Keith is the most prominent) 1 
that Bhasa should have been the author of the SvapnavSsavadatta and also of 
the other twelve dramas. There is not a grain of evidence for the theory. 
Then the promoters of the Bhasa theory ask others to disprove their theory 
or to accept it — a very unjudicial position. 

When a scholar ascribes a work to a particular author, it is his business 
to prove the point : it is not enough if there are no positive objections to 
his theory. It is necessary that there should be positive proofs in support 
of it . 2 If a work Is mentioned expressly as written by a particular author, 
then we accept it as the work of that author, as Abhijninalakuntala or 
Nagananda. If a work is known through tradition, even though there is no 

. i. B. S. O. S. 1934 , p. 297- 

‘-'i.y’Ziiiii'faiL*'' 1 ■ • ■■ , 
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such express mention, as written by a particular author, then also we accept 
that work as written by that author, as the Raghuvamsa. If passages defi* 
nitely known to have been written by a particular author are found in a 
work, that work is to be recognised as the work of that author. None of these 
three tests is applicable to the Svapnavgsavadatta or any other work now 
attributed to Bhasa. There is no mention of the author in the dramas, and 
thereis no tradition that any of these works belongs to Bhasa. & No stanza from 
any of these works is known as belonging to BhSsa and no stanza known 
to belong to Rhlsa is seen in any of these works. If we find mention in 
literature that a particular author has written a work of a particular name, 
and if we come across a work of that name, we can ascribe that work to 
that author if there is no proof to the contrary, even though there is no 
tradition or any other evidence that it is that particular work that is written 
by that author, and no other of a similar name. If we come across in 
literature mention of certain literary and other features as peculiar to an 
author and if we come across a work bearing such peculiar features, then 
also we can ascribe that work to that author. The advocates of the BhSsa 
theory rely on these two tests to establish BhSsa as the author of the Svap- 
navasavadatta. Let us examine the way in which these two tests are applied. 

RIjasekhara in his> Siktimuktgvali has this stanza : — * 

Bhasanafakacakre tu chekaih ksipte pariksitum ; 

Svapnavasavadattasya dahako bhun na pavakah. 

This is a stanza of questionable authority and doubtful interpretation. 
Before the BhSsa theory cropped up and this stanza assumed such an impor- 
tant role in the history of Sanskrit Literature, I understood the stanza in 
quite a different way: — “ In the group of Bhasa’s dramas (bhasanatakacakre) 
when thrown as a test {chekaih ksipte pariksitum) the fire {pavakah) did 
not burn the Svapnavgsavadatta ( Svapnavasavadattasya dahakah na 
abhnt ).” Bhasa was a great author and his dramas contained conflagration 
scenes. These fires burnt all the other dramas (on account of the cleverness 
with which such scenes were handled, these dramas excelled all other 
dramas), but Svapnavgsavadatta alone remained safe. This is how 1 under- 
stood the stanza. According to this interpretation the Svapnavgsavadatta 
was a rival drama to BhSsa, The authority of the stanza is also very 
questionable. Previous to- this stanza, RIjasekhara says that Bhlsa is the 
author of NSglnanda, Priyadarsika and Ratnavali, which are expressly 
mentioned in the prologues as works of Harsa. So Rgjasekhara’s state- 
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raent about Bhasa being the author of the Svapnavlsavadatta proves nothing 
and no scholar shall draw any conclusion from such a statement 

But Prof. Sylvain Levi in the Journal Asiatique 1 reports two works on 
Alahkafa , Natyadarpana 2 and NIfakalaksanaratnakosa.3 In M.D. there is 
an express mention (J. A., 1923, p, 197, n. l) that Bhasa wrote a drama called 
Svapnavlsavadatta. Mr, A. P. B. Sastri says4 that Abhinavagupta men- 
tions Svapnavlsavadatta as the work of Bhasa. There is a slight in- 
accuracy in this statement : Abhinavagupta does not mention Svapnavlsava- 
datta as the work of Bhasa ; he simply refers to a work Svapnavlsavadatta 
without mentioning the author. But from the reference in N.D. it is certain 
that Bhasa wrote a drama called Svapnavlsavadatta. We have in the Tri- 
vandrum Sanskrit Series a drama of that name, but without any mention of 
its author. Can this Svapnavlsavadatta be the work of Bhasa referred to in 
N. D. ? In the natural course of things, we can say that this Svapnavlsava- 
datta must be the work of Bhasa ; only there should be nothing to make the 
identification even doubtful. But the evidences against such an identifica- 
tion are overwhelming. 

Blna in his Harsacarita mentions certain features as peculiar to Bhasa 
in the following stanza . — 

Sutradhafakrtarambhair natakair bahubhumikaih 
Sapatakaif ya&o lebhe hhaso devahulair iva . 

L. D, Barnett has suggested S that both this Svapnavlsavadatta and the 
other thirteen dramas ascribed to Bhasa and also the well-known classical 
dramas could be called Sutfadharakrtaramhha . I have myself developed 
the point elsewhere. 6 In that place I have shown that none of the features 
mentioned by Bana is seen in any of the thirteen dramas ascribed to 
Bhasa* Dr. Sukthankar has dealt with the point regarding Sutra* 
dharakrtarambhad He concludes rightly that none of the Trivandrum 
group beats this feature; unfortunately he does not see in the statement of 
Bana any special feature of Bhasa. 8 Although the three features 

1. J. A. 19.23, p. 193 fh V r '-H " 

2, Ibid, designated N. D. ;■ 

, 3. ibid* 

4. J. R. A, S., 1921, p. 378. 

5. J. R. A. S„ 1921, p, 587. 

6. Z. f. I. u. L, 1923, pp, 252-66 

7. J. B, B. R. A, S., 19251 p. 129 ££. 

8. ' J.B.B.R. A, S., 1925, p, 130, 131—“ It cannot any longer he maintained that Baaa 
had the intention of drawing attention to any distinguishing characteristic of Bhlsta*# works bv 
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mentioMd by BSna may not be peculiar to Bhisa, still we must 
assume that Bhifca’s dramas bore those features. Else Bl.as state- 

becomes meaum S less. A. B. Keith seems to tbmk. that m 

ordinary drama, like the SSku.tala, M.* is apart of the drama, and that 
,„e smamra enters after SW. but that in Bhlsa *. 
of the drama and the drama opens with the entry of the As a 

matte, of fact in no drama is M a part of it, and Nandi ,s not the recta- 
tion of a stanza. In KSlidSsa, the opening stanza is only a benedictory stanza, 
and it is recited when the SStradMra enters the stage.- There is so much 
written about the simplification of the prologue by comb.mng the duties of 

the NSndisiUyadhara and the Most °* those wbo 

on the technique of acting Sanskrit dramas may not have seen a Sanskrit 
drama on the stage, nor even a stage. It is the same actor who firs, comes as 
NindlsutradhSra, then as SthSpanasutradhira, and then as one of the charac 
ters of tie play. He does not change his costume. He appears in all these 
different roles in the same costume, the same paint and the same head-gear. 
From the Dasarupaka 4 it would appear that the sthapanasutradhara is dif- 
ferent from (aPafah) nandxsutradhara. But the same stanza appears in 
the SahityadarpanaS where the reading is not aParah. In Bharata it instated* 
that the mradhara should retire and the sthaPaka should enter with the same 
feature and the same costume as the sutradhara (sutr-adharagunakrtih). As 

acted in the theatres, the same actor re-enters in the same costume. The 

purely Malabar drama called KathahaW which is based on the staging of 
Sanskrit drama by Cakyars (professional actors of Malabar), three actors 

his works were SutradkarakrtMha. Sana’s only object is, as Keith (Sanskrit 
Drama P 91) has justly remarked, ‘to celebrate Bkasa’s fame and to show ins wit by the com- 
rsarison in the same words with some not very obvious object of comparison .» 

i BSOS , 1924, p. 297* “ Bhasa’s dramas not mereley commence with the entry of 

the satradhara after a na’ndi, not treated as part of the play, has been pronounced.” 

2 . Natyasastra. Gaekwars Oriental Series, No. XXXVI, p. 250, lines 4 and S . 

3. J.R.A.S., 1921, P- 3 6 9> B.S.O.S., I9*3> P- ”3, «• 

4. DaSarupaka, pariccheda 3, stanza 2 : 

turvarahgam vidhayadau sutradkare vinirgah ; fimviSya tadvad afarak iSvyam 

asthapayen natah . 

s . Sahityadarpana, pariccheda 6, stanza 26. The reading is : 

pravisya sthdpakas tadvat kavyam astkapayettatah. 

6. Natyalastra. Gackwar’s Oriental Series, No. XXXVI, p. 149. 1. 12 f. Kavyamala. 

V * 149 ' 7 . S Cochin Tribes and Castes, by L.K. Anantakrishna Iyer, Madras, 1912, Vol. II. 

_ dm twa S.. 1024. P. 233 (Ramanattam)-a very poor contribution. 
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enter in the beginning, one of whom is the Sutradhara and the other two are 
Pafipafsvakas . After Purvarahga he retires; then he re-enters as sthapaka . 
The terms in Malaya! am are toiayam , purappadu* etc. Bhasa has not intro- 
duced any reform as suggested by A. P. B. Sastri. The sutradhara has to 
recite nandt slokas which are the same for all dramas in the same theatre or 
among the same school of actors. The dramatist does not write these slokas. 
They must bear certain special features. 1 They form part of the Purvarahga. 
The mode of writing nandyante sutradharah 2 after the mahgala or 
nandyante tat ah pravisaii sutradharah before it, has nothing to do with any 
technique of Sanskrit dramas. It is only a difference in the method of 
writing. Dr. Sukthankar has noted certain very interesting points which 
require more detailed consideration. 

In the Svapnavasavadatta and in most of the Malabar dramas (there 
are some exceptions in Malabar also)3 we have in the beginning nandyante 
tat ah pravisaii sutradharah . In other dramas we have the mahgala and 
then nandyante sutradharah . In the second class of books there is no 
mention that sutradhara enters after the mahgala is recited. In both 
classes, the sutradhara is on the stage when the drama begins. Who recites 
the mahgala ? Evidently, in both the groups it is the actors when the 
sutradhara enters.4 The sutradhara simply shows the mud fas in accom- 
paniment of the recitation of the slokas.S He himself repeats only prose 
passages. In all the dramas, when the sutradhara retires, he re-enters as 
sthapanasuiradhdfa and the dramatist writes only such portions as are to 
be usedWter this entry of the sutradhdrafi 

A difference in the mode of writing, for the simple expla- 
nation of which we have the authority of such a great alankarika 
as Visvanatha in his Sahityadarpana,? was completely distorted* 


i. Natyasastra, Kavyamala iv, 98. 

s. Some printed books have — nandyante tatah pravisaii sutradharah. N o South Indian 
MSS. that I have looked into has this reading. Cf. The Catalogue of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, and J. B. B. R. A. S., 1925, pp. 129, 130. 

3. Cf . Catalogue of the Government Oriental Manuscripts library Madras, D. C. 3 , 

12509. 12511. ' . \ ' - ) 

4 . Elat sutradharadi kriyam&naM mangalam. Commentary on Sahityadarpana vL 25 
Nimaya Sagara Ed., 1910. 

5. Cochin Tribes and Castes, by U K. Anantakrishna Iyer, Madras, 1912, Vol.lX, 


7. Ataeva praktanesu pustakesu nandyante sutradharah it j 
i iloktdikhanam drsyate, yacca pascan nandyante sutradharc 

: " " ' ' : ’ - : " . ' 
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ignoring the authority*'; Baua’s statement about Bhisa was partly ignored 
(the 2nd and 3rd features) and partly distorted ; then a whole theory of 
Bhisa was built up. Is it likely that the then editor of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series did not see the Sahity adarpana ? I again assert, as I did once 
that SutradMrakrt&yambha; means a drama in which the Sltradhlra plays 
a part in the main story, as in the Uttararamacarita. Bsna’s description of 
Bhasa’s plays is a strong evidence against assuming Bhisa as the author of 
the Svapnavlsavadatta published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit. Series. Then, 
are we to assume more than one Svapnavlsavadatta ? Let us state all the 
facts that we know of the Svapnavlsavadatta and Bhisa. 

L Rljasekhara mentions Bhasa as the author of the Svapnavlsavadatta, 

2. Blna gives certain features of Bhlsa's dramas. 

3. Bhisa has written a Svapnavlsavadatta according to N. D. 

4. Abhinavagupta quotes a stanza from a Svapnavlsavadatta. 3 

5. Abhinavagupta gives a feature of a Svapnavlsavadatta in his 
Abhinavabhlratl.3 

6. The NItakadarpana quotes a stanza from Bhlsa’s Svapnavlsavadatta, 

7. The NIfakalaksanaratnakosa quotes a portion of the prologue of a 
Svapnavlsavadatta. 

8. SarvSnanda refers to a Svapnavlsavadatta in his Tfkisarvasva on 

Amarakosa.4 

9. Saradltanaya refers to a Svapnavlsavadatta in the BhSvapraklsa. $ 

10. Bhoja refers to a Svapnavlsavadatta in his Srnglrapraklsa.* 5 

11. VSmana in his Klvyllankara Sutra Vrtti7 quotes a stanza found in 
the Svapnavlsavadatta published in the Trivandum Sanskrit Series, and 
another 8 waich appears both in the Carudatta and th* Mfcchaka$ika. 

12. The Nltakalaksanaratnakosa quotes a stanza from the Clrudatta.9 


Mi pray ah, nmdyemte sTitradhara idam prayojitavan, itah prabkni nmya natakam upddiyata 
itt kawr abhiprayah sucita iti. 

], t» Z* f. I. tu I., 1923? P* 254. 

2. Dhvanyalokalocana. KavyamalS, p. 152. 

3. Natyalastra. Gaekwar’s Oriental Series, No. XXXVI, p. 39. 

4. T. S. S., No. XXXVIII, p 147 S v. Introduction, p. xxiL 

5. J. R. A. S., 1924, p. 668, 

6. Ibid., p. 669, 

7 * iv. 3> 2 S . ' ■ J 

. 8 * v.1,3. ; B 

9, J, A., 1923, p.216. 
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These are the main points we have to consider in connection with the 
BhSsa-problem. The first eleven points have direct reference to the Svapna- 
vasavadatta, Let us examine them and see if they support or stand in the 
way of the assumption that Bhasa is the author of theSvapnavasavadatta 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series* 

1. Rljasekhara : I have dealt with the point already and I have shown 
that his statement is of doubtful interpretation and questionable authority, 

2. Bana : None of the features stated by Rina as belonging to RhSsa 
is found in the Svapnavasavadatta published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. 

3. NIfakadarpana : It is certain that Bhlsa has written a drama called 
Svapna vSsavadatta, and the presumption ought to be that the drama 
Svapnavasavadatta published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is that 
drama. But there are difficulties. Bana’s evidence is against it and other 
difficulties will be shown presently. 

4. Abhinavagupta in the Locana : The stanza reads : — 

Sancitapak&makavatam nayanadvaXam iaritaiadanma ; 

U dghatya sa pravt'sici hrdayagrhani me nrpatanuja . 

The editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series makes the following remark 1 
on this stanza in his introduction to the Svapnavasavadatta : — “ But I should 
think that this slokais not from the Svapnavasavadatta, for it is found in 
none of the three manuscripts of ours. Besides, this sloka apparently signifies 
the springing up of love for a lady at first sight. 2 It should be either for 
Vlsavadatta or Padmlvati. But it could not be for the former, for the 
troubled thoughts of a lover for his far-off lady appear in this nataka only 
long after a happy wedded life ;3 nor could it be for the latter, for, she was 
offered to Vatsaraja even without his request at a time when he was much 
afficted with thoughts of Vasavadatta. This surely could not be the occasion 
for describing his love for Padmlvati. It is thus seen that this Hoka could not 
find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta. Hence, we could not infer that this 
was an omission in the readings of some manuscripts owing to the nataka 
having ceased from circulation”-* The meaning of the above is not quite clear. 
I have elsewhereS suggested that in this stanza there is a reference to 
Vlsavadatta. My statement needs some slight revision and amplification and 

I, Sv. Introduction, p. xxiii, f. 

2 * It means nothing of the sort. 

3. The English translation of the original Sanskrit introduction is wrong and hence 
this' mistake#; 1 

4. Difficult to draw the conclusion from the premises. 

5. Z. f. I. u, L, 1923, p. 257. 

1 1 1 t 1 J. 


i » tils 

SM § - 
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I shall do it below, A. K, Pisharoti and K. R. Pisharoti in a joined contri- 
bution 1 say ; — “ The Svapnavisavatta of the T. B. series may also be such 
an adaptation of the original Svapnavasavadatta of Bhasa. This would 
explain the absence from the Svapnavasavadatta of the T.R* series of a verse 
quoted by Abhinavagupta from Bhasa’s original.” There is a slight 
inaccuracy or (to put it more mildly) a slightly misleading statement in this 
observation . Abhinavagupta does not quote from “ Bhasa’s original 55 but 
only from a certain Svapnavasavadatta. Perhaps the Pisharotis meant 
only this much. To this the Editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series adds 
a rejoinder 2 : — u We ask — ‘is this so-called original Svapnavasavadatta of 
the same story and plot as the present Svapnavasavadatta or of a different 
story and plot, describing mainly the marriage of Vasavadatta ?” He gives 
his original argument against the first alternative and says that in the 
second alternative, that cannot be the original of this drama. The argu- 
ment is quite reasonable. Only his premises are not acceptable. He lower 
down adds : — <f The person who so quoted made a msi'take in the name of 
the work.” This is attributing a mistake to Abhinavagupta, which Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri says3 “is apt to be felt by some as nothing short of 
impertinence. 5 * Although in anthologies we see quotations whose sources 
as given in the anthologies, may not be quite reliable 4, no such mistake 
has hitherto been discovered in works on Alahkara and as such Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri has given the mildest description of the statement by 
the then editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. About the quotation 
itself, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri says,S “ This verse does not admittedly 
find any place anywhere in the Svapnavasavadatta of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit series.** I am not so certain of it. X will show below that the 
verse could find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta, even in the Svapnavlsa- 
vadatta of the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, 

F. W. Thomas has some interesting statements to make about this 
stanza. Evidently he has not understood the meaning of the stanza, nor, I 
fear, the Editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. F. W. Thomas says, 6 
as regards the verse sancitapak$Makapa]am cited in the Dhvanyalokalocana 
(p. 102) as from the Svapnavasavadatta, we find it with the obviously correct 

1. B. S. O, S. } 1923, p. 113. ^ 

2. B. S. O. S., 1925, p. 636 f. 

3. Ascaryacudamani Balamanorama Press, Mylapore, 1926, Introduction, p, 24, 

4. J. R. A. S„ 1921, pp. 381, 382. 

5. Sscaryacudamani, Balamanorama Press, Mylapore, 1926, p, 24. 

6. L R. A. So 1922, p. Si, n. 
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opening svancita in Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana p. 21.” KSvyanusS- 
sana. is published in the Kavyamala series, and also Locana. I presume that 
F W. Thomas must be referring to this edition of the Locana, as he does 
so in the case of the Kavyanusasana. Then the page number 102 is wrong ; 
it ought to be 152. He further adds,* “as to the verse from the Dhvanyiloka- 
locana I have previously (J. R. A. S. 1922 p, 81 n.) pointed out (what Prof. 
Levi has not observed) that it should begin with svancita. d.ancitabhru, 
not with the meaningless sancita. I agree with Ganapati Sastn that it 
could not have a place in the Trivandrum play, though it might occur in a 

work on the lines of the Tapasavatsaraja.” 2 

What is the meaning of the verse ? Let us see if the beginning should 
be svancita and for that let us translate the verse omitting that word for 
the time being. “ That princess (s3 nrpatanuja) entered (pr a vista) the 
house, my heart (me hrdayagrham ) breaking open (udghatya) by hammer- 
ing with her form or body (svarufiatadanena) the doorway, my eyes 
(nayanadvaram), of which the shutters, my eyelashes were sancita or 
svancita (sancita-ox svancitaPaksmakavatamV' Simple common sense 
tells us that we expect the poet to have described the shutters of the door 
as closed (wScto). When the king speaks of his own eyelashes, how can 
he speak of them as svancita (very handsome) ? Sancita means, c osec . , 
The king had his eyes closed. The form of the princess forced its way 
into his heart, although he could not see her with his eyes open. This is a 
reference to the appearance of VIsavadattS when the king was asleep and 

this is how he narrates the event to the Vidusaka. The stanza can very weU 

find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta published in the 1 nvandrum tom 
Series, in the fifth Act on p. 59. The omission of 8tM “ “ ‘ 

manuscripts shows that the stanza was left out m the abndgi 
adaptation. This stanza is a sure evidence of an abridgment. . 

5 Tbhinavagupta in the Abhinavabharati : The passage is : tatha koacn 
natake dharmah pradMnam-yatha ChaWafame 4 ramasyaivamedkayaga* 

Tacit krm yam SvaPnaVasavadatray-am. This is in commenting on the 
stanza, 5 . . — — - ~ 


1. J. R. A. S., 19 *Si PP- 103,1 ° 4 . KonigUchen Bibliothek zu Berlin, fnnter 

2 . Die Handschriften Verzeichmsse der Kcmgnc 
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Kvacid dhafmah kvacit krida kvacid arthah kvacic chatnah 

Kvacid dhasyam kvacid yuddham kvacit katnah kvacid vadhah. 
The editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series notes this passage in his in- 
troduction to the Svapnavasavadatta. 1 2 Prof. Kuppuswatni Sastri observes, 2 
“ krida or hilarious merriment is the chief feature of the drama Svapna- 
vasavadatta according to Abhinavagupta. Would not this conclusively 
establish that the Svapnavasavadatta known to Abhinavagupta must be 
materially different from the Trivandrum play of the same name?” Iam 
not so sure as Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri is, that according to Abhinavagupta 
“hilarious meriment” is the “chief feature” of the drama Svapnavasavadatta. 
What Abhinavagupta means is that krtda is the chief incident in the 
drama, just as Rama’s asvamedhayaga is the chief incident in the Chalita- 
rlma. The fourth Act in the Svapnavasavadatta, published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series really describes krida 3. The incident really took place at 
night, although according to the Trivandrum edition the incident took place 
by day time. In dealing with Vamana below, I will show that the incident 
took place at night. Padmavati and Vasavadatta play in the garden. Then the 
king enters with the Vidnsaka. In the end Padmavati approaches the king. 
I think it is this incident that is referred to by Abhinavagupta by the term 
krida. 3 Or it may be a reference to the incident in the fifth Act. 3 Padma- 
vati is suffering from headache and her bed was arranged in samudragrha. 
The king goes to that place to meet Padmavati. By mistake Vasavadatta 
goes to the room where the king sleeps and then follows the incident which 
gives the name Svapnavasavadatta to the drama. So the chief incident in 
the drama is the king’s visit to Padmavati for krida 3. This shows that the 
Svapnavasavadatta is very intimately connected with the drama known to 
Abhinavagupta, if it is not identical with it. Further there are many krida 
scenes in the drama. The second act is kandukakrida. Saradatanaya’s refer- 
ence to the Svapnavasavadatta (which will be discussed below) shows that 
many love scenes are left out in the Trivandrum edition. So Abhinavagupta 

1. Sv. Introduction, p. 22. 

2. Ascaryacudamam, Balamanorama Press, Mylapore, 1926, p. 2 6. 

3* Note by S. N. Sastri. It is not understood what the author of this paper means by 
krtda. What Abhinavagupta means is certainly that krida in the sense of hilar ions merri- 
ment or sporty is the chief feature or the pivotal incident (pradhana.) in the plot of the Svap- 
navasavadatta known to him, Kriddt in none of its senses known to me, could be taken to be 
the pivotal incident in the plot of the Svapnavasavadatta published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. The sambhoga and viptcdambha aspects of $rhgara % with reference to Padmavati and 
Vasavadatta respectively, are deftly combined in the IV and V Acts of this play as published at 
Trivandrum. In these two Acts of the published edition, it seems to me impossible to regard 
riddy in any of its senses known to me, as the pivotal point . 
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must be referring to a drama quite similar to the one. now published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, but of which the latter is an abridged form. 

6. NStakadarpana : The stanza quoted in N.D. from Bhasa s Svapna- 

vasavadalta is : , 

Yatha bhaisakrte svapnavaSavadatte Sephal ikamandapastlatalain 

avalokya vatsarajah 

Padakrantani puspani sosma cedant silatalam ; 

Nunam kacid ihastna mam drstva sahasd gat a. 

— (J.A., 1923, p. 197, n. l) 

Prof Sylvain Levi says* that neither the verse nor the incident can 
find a place in the Svapnavasavadatta published in the 1 nvandrum Sanskrit 
Series This is one extreme view. Dr. V. S. Suktbankar goes to the other 
extreme. He says,* “ There is no great ‘ dislocation 1 of the elements of 
the original scene. . . . All that is needed to restore the text is the replace- 
ment of the new verse at the point where there is a hiatus in our veision. 

The text as it is printed, reads _ 

Vidusakah : tattahodi padumavadi iha aacchia ntggada bkave (Her 
Ladyship Padmavati must have come here and gone away). 
Raja ; katham bhavan janati (Flow do you knowht ?) 

Vidusakah : imani avaidakusumani sebhaliagucchaant pekkhadu 
'dava bhavam (see these bunches of sephalikha flowers crushed). 
Dr Suktbankar writes ,3 “The king and the jester approach <h. 

MUHI arbonr jus. vacated by the ladies. At this point there .s a hta.ns 
all tat imperceptible 1 standipg near the bower the tester abruptly remarks 

“her Ladyship Padmgvatl must have come here aud gone away Uefa l 

to understand why the jester should make this curious unmotived remark. 
The missing link is evidently the N.D. stanza, which furnishes the repute, te 
motive for the remark of the jester. The king ... . surm, see that some lady 
, , . ittinB , he te had hurriedly departed 1 he li "‘S h “ m 

Tdei “ va., B u« *. oi.be ~ 

thinking, who shrewdly 4 'surmises that it must have bee, Paumatali. 
us replace the stanza as Dr. Suktbankar suggests : 

King : The flowers are crushed under root- 
This stone-seat is warm ; 

Sure some lady was sitting here, 

Seeing me is she suddenly gone. _ 


i. J. A., 19*3. P- *97- 
z . J. B. B. R. A. S„ 1925 . P- J 37 
3 . J, B, B. R.A.S., 1925. 


g«s 




3 . J, B. B. R. A. S., 1925, p. *3° 1- has not adduced an y laore reasons than 

4 . This shrewdness is out of place. 1 Q ? a 

what the king possesses. || III .;l-l 111 ' I ||| . || | 
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Jester : Her Ladyship Padmavatl must have come here and gone 
away. 

King : How do you know that ? 

jester • See these bunches of sephilik* flowers crushed. 

The jester’s argument will be that because there are flowers crushed, 
the ladv must be PadmSvati, if Dr. Sokthankar's suggestion is accepted. 
The jester’s last statement is, further, only a repetition of the first line in 
the king’s speech. The fact is that there is a dislocation, as Levi suggested. 

The original scene may have read : 

King (approaching the stone-seat in front of the bower with the 
jester and sitting on it) : Padmavati must have come here 

and gone away. 

Jester : How do you know that ? 

King : The flowers are crushed under foot. 

This stone-seat is warm ; 

Sure some lady was sitting here, 

Seeing me is she suddenly gone. 

There is no hiatus. The statement is not abrupt nor is it unmotived. 
What is missing in the Trivandrum edition of the Svapnavasavadatta is the 
stage direction that the king sat on the stone-seat. The conversation has 
also to be re-arranged a little if the new stanza is to be inserted. The king 
could not have inferred that some one was sitting on the seat from the 
■warmth, unless he expected the seat to be cool. But according to the 
Trivandrum edition, the seat was exposed to the sun.i So the part “ This 
stone-seat is warm” in the stanza was omitted and the rest of the stanza was 
allotted to the jester. This is the displacement in the .Trivandrum edition. 
This point also shows that the Trivavdrum edition is an abridgment of a 

larger drama. , 

7. NStakalaksanaratnakosa : The passage quoted is : 

nepathye sutradharah utsafanam s futva palhati aye katham 
tapovane ’ py utsdrana ( vilokya ) katham mantrl yasugan- 
dharayanah vatsarajasya rajyapratyanayanam kartukdmah 
padmavcitiya j anenotsafyate. 

■ ' ■ (j- A 1923 > p* 217 •) 

The Trivandrum edition reads : 2 

{nepathye) 

ussafaha ussafaha ayya ussafaha. 


I. SaraakUatikkho d us who adavh Sv. p. 37. 
2*. Sv, p» %* 
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them, the commentary on the stanza srhgaravtra , etc., is left out. The 
passage quoted above is from that portion of the TikSsarvasva. In the 
others there is only the statement that sfngara is of three kinds. No 
instances are given. Thus the editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has 
no authority for the change. These is no need for it either, except that the 
passage does not fit in with his theory about BhSsa. It is his version of 
the Tikasarvasva and not Sarvananda’s passage that is quoted by him in his 
introduction to the SvapnavSsavadatta— a very unscientific procedure. The 
only conclusion possible from Sarvananda’s statement is that the Svapna- 
vSsavadatta known to him contained the marriage of Vasavadatta and 
Udayana. It may be that the drama contained more than six Acts (which 
alone are published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and that with con- 
siderable alterations and curtailments). Udayana eloped with Vasavadatta^ 
from her father's house. Their marriage was solemnised by her parents 
by means of their portraits in their absence. » When the rumour of VSsava- 
datta’s death reached her parents, they sent the same portraits over to 
Udayana .3 It is quite, possible that after Padmavati’s marriage, Vlsava- 
datta s marriage was also solemnised in the proper way, and that incident 
may have formed the concluding portion of the SvapnavSsavadatta. If 
Sarvananda’s statement suggests anything, it is that the SvapnavSsavadatta 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is a part of a bigger drama of 
the sama name. 

9, SSradatanaya : The passage from SaradStanaya’s BhSvaprakSsa has 
been published by the editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society .4 It has also been published by 
K. Rama Pisharoti in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. S 
The chief points are : 

(a) acchidya bhupat samyczk sa devi mdgadhikakai'e nyasta... 

This incident is found in the SvapnavSsavadatta published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. 6 

^k) padmavatya iiiufohczttt vtksycz viscsakczvibhusittz m , 
jivatyavantikety etaj jndnam bhumibhujah... 7. 

Pratijnayaugandharayana, T. S. S. XVI Act IV. 

2. Ibid p. 72 ; Sv. p. 7 °- V : 

3. Sv. p. 7 °- 

4. J. R. A. S., 1924, P' 668, 

5. B. S. O. S.. 192s, p. 639- f V;:- r t :■ ; ; 

6. Sv. Act X. 

7. Bhumibhuja in J. R. A. S„ 1924, p. 668. The reading here is as in B. S. O. S., 
192S, p. 639. 
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This incident is not found in the Svapnavasavadatta published in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series. When the text was originally printed, SlraeScanaya’s 
book was not known. When the passage was, some years after, brought to 
the notice of the editor, he tried to explain the difficulty and he says that the 
point is satisfactorily explained. 1 With all the cleverness and ingenuity 
that may be shown, the fact remains that the incident is not found in the 
published Svapnavasavadatta. 

(c) U tkanthitena sodvegain . . . .kirtanam ; 

ehi Vasavadatteti kva yasityddi . . ♦ * 

In the published Svapnavasavadatta, the expressions ehi Viisavadatte and 
kva ydsi are not found. It is true that “ the king feelingly called for 
Vasavadatta and so on”, 2 but that was in sleep. What is wanted is that the 
king, despondent of meeting Vasavadatta, still knowing she was near him, 
asks her to return, and not to go away, an incident appropriate after seeing 
Vasavadatta when he was asleep, Act V},3 This portion is not in the 
published text. 

(d) Sahdvasthitayor (the princess and her vtnd) ekaprdptydnya • 

sya gavesanam . 
darsanaspafsandldpaih ; 

eirapfasuptah kdmo me vinaya pratihodhitah ; 
tarn tu devint na pasydmi yasyd ghosavati priyd. 
kim te bhuyah priyam kurydtn . 

This incident is found in the published Svapnavisavadaita, The stanza 
eirapfasuptah , etc., occurs in the text. But the passage kim te bhuyah priyam 
kurydm is not in it. Thus (a) and the former part of (d) suggest that the 


J. R, A. S M 1924* P* 668. 

J. R. A. S. t 1924 . p. 669. 

Sv. p. 58. 

Omission of love scenes referred to above. 

J. R. A. S., 1924, p. 669. 

1 1 lii Hifei 1 ii§ : 1 mm iii ii ii 11 1 : 
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as in a dream, though it was not a dream. He addressed Vasavadatta in 
his sleep. ” This incident is fully described in the fifth Act of the published 
Svapnavasavadatta. The editor of the Svapnavasavadatta, in a hilarious 
mood, explains > “Had I obtained these before, there would not have been the 
slightest discussion over my view that Bhasa was the author of this Svapna- 
vasavadatta. Luckily my opinion has now been vindicated. ” L. D. Barnett 
remarks on the above 2 Obviously, if these works should give the 
name of the author of the play as Bhasa, they would be important witnesses 

in support of his view Now in neither of them is Bhasa mentioned. 

Has he not omitted something ?” The editor of the Svapnavasavadatta has 
not presented his case properly. If Bhasa wrote a Svapnavasavadatta, and if 
an authority like Satadatanaya or Bhoja refers to a Svapnavasavadatta, 
then the conclusion is that both are identical ; the burden of disproving the 
point is on the opponent. The published Svapnavasavadatta agrees in most 
of the essentials with the Svapnavasavadatta known to Saraditanaya and 
Bhoja. So the published Svapnavasavadatta is identical or is at least 
intimately related to Bhasa’s drama of that name. Bhoja's reference shows 
the intimate relation between, if not the identity of, the two dramas. 

11. Vamana : The stanza quoted by Vamana is 

Saraccandramsugaurena vataviddhena bhamini ; 
Kasapuspalavenedam sasrupaiam mukham krtam. 

This stanza occurs in the published Svapnavasavadatta. The reading is:— 
Saracchasahkagaurena vataviddhena bhamini ; 
Kasapuspalavenedam sasrupatam mukham mama. 

The reading as given in Vamana is significant. The commentator, 
Sri Gopendra Tippa Bhnpala, 3 says : CandrSmsugaurenety anena 
candrikayam kdsapuspalavasyavivecaniyatd sucita. 4 This shows that 
the incidents of the scene are on a moonlight night. But in the published 
text the incident takes place by day time, as is evident from the Vidnsaka’s 
statement: Saraakalatikkho dussaho adavo. (The summer sun is 
unbearable). This shows that the text has been altered slightly. 

The second half of point (ll) and point (12) I will take up for discussion 
later on. . 

Of these eleven points, the first is useless for deciding any question 
connected with Bhisa. The second point shows that the Svapnavasavadatta 

1. J. A. R. S., 1924, P< 669. 

2. J. R. A. S., 1925, P- 99- 

3. Xavyalankarasutravrtti with commentary, B. S. S. 

Kavyalankarasutravrtti with commentary, it. S. S. w-3 25; p. i ts- 
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published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series cannot be, as it is, by Bhisa. 
The third point proves definitely that Bhisa has written a drama called 
Svapnavlsavadatta. Points 4-9 and 11 (first half) show that a drama by 
name Svapnavasavadatta was known to scholars in ancient India, which was 
not much different from the Svapnavasavadatta published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, but which was not identical with it, which may be the 
original of which the published text may be an abridgement. Point 10 
shows that the fifth act of the published Svapnavasavadatta is probably 
identical with the drama of that name known to Blioja. 

This is the position. There is the text of a Svapnavasavadatta published 
now. A text of that name was known in ancient times. There is nothing 

to show that there were two Svapnavasavadatta dramas. All the evidences 
show that the drama known in ancient times was not much different from 
the text now published, but was not, at the same time, quite identical with 
it. So the conclusion is that the one is an adaptation from the other. Since 
many references given in ancient texts are missing in the now published 

Svapnavasavadatta, and since it is also found that all such references could 

have a place in this same published text in an enlarged (its original) form, 
the natural conclusion is that the text as published now is an abridgment 
of a bigger drama. As Bhisa has written a drama called Svapnavlsavadatta, 
and as the published text cannot be quite identical with that drama, Bbasa s 
drama must have been abridged and altered for purposes of stage production. 
It is this stage adaptation that we have in the printed text. 

Although in philosophical and scientific works we see the same name 

for different texts, * it is not quite common in pure literature. If the same 
name is given for different works in literature, only one of them was well- 

known, others were obscure, as in the case of the KumSrasambhava, * Su- 

bhadrldhananjaya, 3' etc. So long as we have no proof to the contrary, we 
must conclude that there is only one Svapnavlsavadatta and that was the 
work of Bhisa, especially when the evidences, to show that all references 
to Svapnavlsavadatta in ancient works are to the same text, are quite 
convincing. K. Rama Pisharoti’s contention 4 that the shorter name 
VSsavadatta and Svapnanltaka give n to the printed text is to d.stmgmsh it 


5 Nvayasudha, Siddhanta Dipika. etc. 
i WintemiU Geschichte der Indischen Literature, _Bd.III, ^ 

v Adyar library. Sobhadridhananjaya by GururamaWand K ^«^ ar * V ^ 
^ D C. S. Government Oriental Manuscripts L,br«y. Voi. XXI, 
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from the original bigger drama of the full name of SvapnavSsavadatta, is 
carrying the critical faculty too far, to say nothing of a misstatement of 
facts: in some manuscripts the printed text is known by the full name. * 
Further the SSkuntala, Dhananjaya, Samvarana and Cndamani are not the 
names of abridgements of AbhijnanasSkuntala, Subhadradhananjaya. 
Tapatisamvarana and Ascaryacudamani. Such a contraction shows only 
the popularity of the book. 

From the above considerations it is almost certain that there is only one 
SvapnavSsavadatta and that it is by Bhasa ; that the printed text must be an 
abridgment of the original; that the real work of Bhasa has yet to be 
discovered. I have tried to show above that the Carudatta as published now 
must be an adaptation from another work, for Malabar stage. The case of 
SvapnavSsavadatta lends support to that view. Until the contrary is 
proved (and Morgenstierne has not done so) the only possible conclusion is 
that the Carudatta is an abridgement of and adaptation from the Mrcchakatika. 
In support of such a view, many arguments have already been advanced by 
other scholars, some of them really unfortunate — arguments, which should 
not have been brought forward. Such arguments only weaken the 
position. Such is the case with K. R. Pisharoti’s contention 2 that “ in the 
hurry of the adaptation, the adapter has forgotten even to quote or give the 
usual Mabgalasloka — something inexcusable in an Indian writer”. The 
more “ inexcusable ” is such a contention, especially following upon the 
statement 3 that “ the clever play-wright has so adapted them as to produce 
a complete drama ” italics mine), a statement not quite true either. In 
the Carudatta, as is printed there is neither a beginning (mangala) nor an 
end (jBharatavakycc). The fourth act does not end the story. The con. 
elusion is abrupt. J. Charpentier says 4 that one act more will make the 
Carudatta complete. I will show that there must have been originally 
more than even five acts in the Carudatta. 

There is the Carudatta, there is also a DaridracSrudatta. The latter, it is 
said, has been mentioned by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabhiratf. S lam 
not able to trace the reference. The name DaridracSrudatta occurs in N.D. 6 
In this work both the Mrcchakatika and the DaridracSrudatta are mentioned 

1. Sv. Introduction, p, XXI, D. C. S. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 

Madras, Vol. XXI, No. 12730. 'i;. : .p-W: 7 ;y 

2. B. S, O. S. 1923, p. 108. 

3. B. S. O* S, 1923, p. 108. 

4. J. R. A. S. 1923, p.601. 

5. Sv. Introduction, p. XXII ,* J. R. A. S. 1922, p. 81. 

6. j. A, 1923, p. 195, 
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afeen as evidence that they are different works. Ihis is no sure 

allinatba quotes from the Vaijayanti in his commentaries. Some- 
- s iti Vaijayanti ,* sometimes iti Vadavah. 2 No one will contend 
itha refers to two different works. He does so even m com- 
the same stanza.3 Perhaps the drama was known by two 
nes, one based upon the chief incident and the other on the 
author may refer to that work by either of the names. That 
/o names is no argument for assuming two different works also. 
> called Pratijnayaugandharayana is also known as \atsa- 
Sup^ose there is mention of a work called Pratijnayaugan- 
. 4 . 1 . V nr<?a.rSiaca.ri ta. are we to infer two works or 


quoted by VSmanaS and appearing m “ 

Mrcchakatika7 agrees more (as quoted by Vamana) w.th 
CSrudatta than with the Mrcchakatika; 8 the stanza is 

Vamana : Yasam balir bhavati Madgrhadehalimm (a) 
Hants ais ca sai'asaganais ca viluptapw’vdh 
■ Tasv eva pvrvabalirudhayavahkurasu (c) 

Bijanjalih patati kitamukhavalidhah. (d) 

Ciradatta : Vibhahtapuspah in (b). 

Mrcchakatika : saPadi in (a) samprati vmhatrna in 
This comparison shows that neither the CSrudatta nor 
entirely agrees with the text in 
ing in the Mrcchakatika is muc 
datta. Further we do not kno 

12. Natakalaksanaratnakosa quotes a stanza 

(onl y 3 ti * es 

2. In a large number of cases in Megh. Com. on 
, Megh. Com. on tatravyaktam irsadu I-SS- 
4 T . s. S. Edition-conclusion ; D. C. S. Governmen 

■ Madras, Vol- XXI, No. **S 4*. 

; Cp Kavyalankarasiitravrtti- iv > 3' 2 5- 


the Mrcchakatika 
We cannot also say that the read* 
om Vamana thap the CSrti- 
reading of the Mrcchakafika. 
from the CSrud atta : — 
in Megh.) 

tam carjasyam* I-9, etc. 
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Suskadfumagato ranii adityabhmukham stint ah ; 

Kathayaty animiltam me vayaso jnanapanditah. 

This stanza is not in the Carudatta that has been printed, for obvious 
reasons. The stanza must be in the ninth act of the drama. The 
corresponding portion in the Mrcchakatika* is composed of two stanzas. I 
quote only the parallel words. 

(a) S uskavfksasthito dhvahksa adityabhimukhas tatka 

(b) Sakimir aparas cay am tavad viranti hi naikasah 

Kathayati mahagharam mrtyum . 

Sylvain Levi says 2 that the quotation from the Carudatta is opened “ yatha 
Carudattah”, which must be a mistake for u yatha Carudatte”. The professor 
concludes3 that * the quotation furnished by the Ratnakosa is enough to 
prove that the Carudatta had developed nearly on lines parallel to the 
Mrcchakatika.” I think that it proves something more — that the Carudatta is 
only another name for the Mrcchakatika. The difference in the reading is ac- 
counted for by the difference in the place from which manuscripts are col- 
lected. Sylvain Levi’s manuscript of*the Ratnakosa is from Nepal. Perhaps 
a shorter recension of the Mrcchakatika may come to light . What is impor- 
tant is that both the Carudatta and the Mrcchakatika have the same number 
of acts, the same plot, the same characters, the same words ; the only dif- 
ference is that the Carudatta is a shorter recension — there is a curtailment 
even, in the first four acts (which are printed). The theory that Sndraka 
worked upon the four acts (or five acts) of the Carudatta and produced the 
Mrcchakatika is once for all exploded. Now the only possible theory4 is 
that there was a drama in ten acts by Bhasa, called Carudatta, and that 
Sudraka added a few more stanzas and called it Mrcchakatika. To try to 
refute such a theory will be like stabbing a dead body. The theory has no 
life in it. The only possibility is that there was a drama called Mrcchakatika, 
also known as Carudatta or Daridracarudatta. It had a longer and a shorter 
recension. 3 The printed Carudatta is an abridgement of the first four acts 
of that drama with many alterations suited for the Malabar stage. 

I. M|, pp. 392, 393. r ', f 

1. J. A, 1923, 2i6-n. 

3. J. A. 1923, p. 217. 

4. J. A. 1923, p. 217. 

5. As in the Sakuntala, cf, Sakuntala, Oxford 1876, Preface, p, vii ; Translation in 
Everyman’s Series by Elder, 
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I am trying to publish the drama Vinavisavadatta, the first three acts 
of which are in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. 
After its publication I will give my views on the Pratijniyaugandharayana. 2 

My conclusions are : 

1. The iCarudatta and the Mycchakatika are the same work. I he 
printed Carudatta is an abridgment and adaptation of that drama (first 
four acts). 

2. There is only one Svapnavasavadatta and that is by BhXsa. The 
printed text is an abridgement of the first few acts thereof. 


Note by C. K. R. 1. With reference to the note fay S. K. S. on p. 234 
the position taken by the writer of this article has to be explained and it will 
be done on a subsequent occasion. 

2 After this article was printed of? I read in the J. K. A. S. 1927, p. 605 * 

as follows : “ the Bhasa question, which ought, by this time to have 

passed beyond discussion.” If the writer, J. Charpentier means that the 
authorship of the thirteen dramas has been finally proved, I must apologise 
to him for poking the question again. I even now doubt if the Bhasa 
question ” has been, even as yet, properly set forth. 
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' i . Report Vol. Ill, Part I, C. No. 2784. 

n> h« dramas are closely related in plot 1 
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the Vaisvadevi verses (that Is, verses that open 

W — . -) accounting for a twelfth ; the ’ Salim Upajiti’s with 

the short-seconds make up another twelfth — -the rest, about a seventh of 
the whole consist of long and short verses (hypermeter and ‘ catalectic*) 
and lines with archaic and other metrical groups. These may be called the 
abnormals, 1 Another broad division may be made of the verses into 
two — those having Upajati groups and those having Salim-vatormI groups 
after the caesura. The average percentages for the Upanisads, Katha 
Mundaka and Sveta are 46 and 50 respectively. 

Apart from these average figures, a comparison between these three 


Upanisads is not uninteresting. 

Upa. 

Sa-vl. 

Upa.-end. 

Katha 

.. 25 

20 

45 

Mundaka 

.. 20 

20 

33 

Sveta 

.. 50 

16 

60 


Sa-vl. end, 
50 
63 
37 


Thus while in the Katha and Mundaka, the Upajatis are only a fourth 
and a fifth respectively of the total number of verses, 2 they form a full- 
half in the Sveta ; the Salim-vatormFs are only a third of the Upajati’s in 
this Upanisad. These are signs of a later date 3; - as are also the many 
"pure’ Upajati stanzas in it, and a smaller proportion of pre-caesural 
shorts,4 of Jagati verses and abnormal lines ; probably also the fact that 
there are lesser Yatormis than Salinis.S The great increase in the number 
/ of 12 syllable Tristubhs 6 and a few other not very decisive indications in 
• the M (vide the metrical notes further on) may point to a date of composi- 
tion later than the Katha. 

, But apart from affording slippery evidence of comparative dates, the 
Mundaka prosody has features that make it different from the rest. These 




1. The percentage figures are as follows : Upajatis 34, Salim-vatormi 18. Upajati- 
Salmi 18, Vai. 5 and Upa. 5 and Vai. 5 and Sa-Va. 3. Sa. and Upa. 5, Short. Secondi 3. 

2. All quotations from the Samhitas are left out of account. 

3 * Metrical grounds are probably the least of the reasons for regarding one Upanisad- 
as later or earlier than another ; in themselves, they ought not to count for much; but as corro- 
boratory or supernumerary testimony they are not beneath notice. 


0 ;l 


4. The figures for K., M. and Sv are respectively -L i and ; 


5* The Vatormi which has the upper hand of the Salmi all through Vedic times, 
and which was perhaps the earlier of the two gradually lost its place. In classical poetry it is 
probably not used except as a conscious archaism or as an item in the metrical pyro- 
technics of the Mahakavya poets. 

I , , l 


6. The proportions are respectively ji, j anc j ■ 
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are the high proportion of Salim-ends (63 as against 50 and 37), the hyper- 
meters and catalectics with final extras and defects, the occurrence of verses 
with a post-caesural extra syllable, the very large number of abnormal 
lines, and last, but not least to the student of historical metre, the experi- 
ments and stumblings that point to later developments. 

One may also look back on the Rg-Vedic Prosody 1 and translate the 
advance in metrical art of the Upanisad poets over the Vedic poets into 
technical language. The following are the more important points that 
emerge. (If must be stated here that the figures for the JEtg-Veda are 
based on a metrical analysis of the hymns in Macd on net’s Vedic Reader 
and therefore open to correction as general statements. But for the purposes 
of the present comparison they cannot be misleading, since even a wide 
range of variation will not affect the statements below. 


1. Large increase in the number of Upajatis with caesura after the 
fourth syllable (from less than 2 per cent, to 10 per cent). 

2. Increase in the number of ‘pure* Sslim-vatormi lines (to two-thirds 
as many more) and of Salim -vatorm! ends (from 32 to 50 per, cent.) and a 
corresponding decrease in the total Upajati ends (from 66 to 46). 

3. Virtual disappearance of the Upajati with the long 6th (post-caesural) 
and the various combinations with its post-caesural group (vide metrical 
notes for sporadic occurrences). 

4. The great decrease of pre- caesura! shorts (from 28 to 9) resulting 
for one thing in the virtual elimination (or rather due to it) of a number of 
types of crude rhythm, for instance, those with four or five consecutive 
shorts in the middle, 2 

5. Large decrease in hiatus (medial as well as final) and split semi- 
vowels and the virtual disallowance of broken-backed verses of sundry 
kinds,3 


i. A comparison with the Prosody of Atharva Veda is bound to be even more 
instructive. 

2. Like ^ 3 FR 3 *RT 3 #RIT: KV. II-12-St , 

: : SRffc W ■feg VII. St- 3 a, 

qcedtarc egpPT do. 4 b, , — 

3. For instanced ^ 11 S r - nb'— - — ww, . 

BTf 1^1 VII St. 36 — 

?sft VIII-40 6b --ww* — — 

But it is to be noticed that the caesura! pause in these cases is an emphatic pause so 
that these shorts do not really represent the same amount of metrical disturbance, which 
they will in classical prosody, 

33 7;- 
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6. The disappearance of the Dvipadaviraj and gradually of the 

disturbing type with 5 or 4 opening iambs as also the post-caesural group 
(after 4) w w — w - 

7. The great reduction in the number of verses with the Vaisvadevi 
opening (from nearly a fifth to less than a twentieth or, counting the 
twelves, to a twelfth). 

8. The diminution of verses with a short second (from 12 to 3). 

9. The gradual ascendancy of the Salim over the Vatormi. (The 
former which was only half as numerous as the latter in the Eg- Veda is 
in the Upanisads a fifth as much again). 

10. The disuse of the various strophic stanzas, and other schemes of 
more than four lines, naturally brought about by the change in the subject- 
matter and the circumstances of recitation. 

To these is probably to be added a reversal of the positions of the 
earlier * and ‘ later * caesura (i. e., after 4 and 5) in the matter of frequency. 
In the Upanisads the earlier caesura is appreciably more numerous while in 
the Vedas it seems to have been the other way about. But an extensive 
examination is required before a definite statement can be made. 

Equivalence or Resolution . — The phenomenon of equivalence, whereby 
two shorts do duty for one long, plays an all-important part in the formation 
of new classical metres out of the Tristubh. The process which was active 
as late as the 16th century, as is evidenced by the famous 24 metres of the 
great Malay a|am poet Ezhuttaccan, has already set in in the Upanisads. 
But, as yet, its scope is limited to the resolution of only one syllable in a 
line, initial or medial. 1 

Now, since the initial syllable is indifferent, an Anustubh scheme 

ww v ~'', w — ft or a Tristubh scheme ^ w — 

w — , w ^ may be regarded, not as due 

to resolution, but to an initial extra short providing a sort of jumping 
board that gives initial momentum to the verse. Indeed this may have 
been the origin of the particular form of the hyper-meter ; but very soon 
along with the tendency to standardise the quantity of the initial syllable 
these opening pyrrhics must have come to be regarded as cases of resolu- 
tion. Be this as it may, the medial pyrrhics as in w w w w w 

i. For a discussion of the Anustubh hyper-meters ending in (Katha) 

see Hopkins ‘‘Great Epic ”, p. 259. 
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_ % is a clear case of equivalence. It is to be regretted that the 

classical poets in their mania for regularity confined the operation of this 
principle to the formation of new metres and deliberately forbore to 
explore the prosodic possibilities of modulation of the line within the stanza 
by resolving a long now and then or by resorting to the other expedients by 
which the Upanisadic poet attained variety. 

Kypermeters. 


Forty per, cent, of the hypermeters are cases of resolution* The instinct 
of the Sanskrit poet has always been to avoid the spoiling of the metrical 
groups by insertion of extra syllables into their body (unless it be a case of 
resolution). And since the cadence is the most characteristic portion of the 
verse, final extras are sure to be a disturbance (the Jagatf overflow is a 
different matter) and are avoided for that reason. The experimenting poet 
of the Mundaka has however a few instances of the final extra (as well as 
defect). It must be remembered that an extra syllable after the caesura is 
prosodically on a par with initial extra. 


List of Resolutions. 


Kathall lid # 

21b ft 

II 6c 3l4 


9 ; 




IV 2 d s-sSs'--'-' 


III 2c 3WT fofe W 

iv lod q ff q^iq wfo • 

V 6a cf & JOT# — r — 
vi 2a qRs; fa =q 




7a ajaRRRj To g^r ^ — 

Mundaka II * Id q^PfFR 

III i 2d OT J#TF#f^T 5flcT#q>: — 

III ^ 8d wt 
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II i 8c JflF ^ #RI •“ 

Sveta I 2b ^*p<% #R ^ "" '• ww - 

1 6 c Tpmm hfcnt ^ m — •— w — ' ~ 

7d ^Fil sfufa cRTO ^rf^Rl: ' wW ,— w_ 

III 9c !$T — . w " 

Kena I 4 d ^ ^Ra^H I W w ' 

13a ff .,ww_w 

Isa 12c c# f? % 51% — .ww^_ w_ 


LIST OF I-IYPERMETERS. 

Besides the above the following cases occur. 

Katha. 

I 16 d *J§T %JTF#Rr!^lf W , Srt — ^ — 

A very interesting instance of extra before Salim 7, 

II lb % g5r STFT$ 5ft fesfRT: — ~ 

inital Extra. 

13d *F% v. — ^ ^ Final 

Extra. 

I This is a doubtful case of final Extra. 

VI 2c q (quoted from the Bp. A. Initial Extra.) 

I 6cd — -ww i n iti a i Extra ? 

IV 15b — j — Nw/^^w-ww Pinal Extra. 

V 6a n 33 585 ~ — - — w Initial Extra. 

Mundaka 2b awa/r rrf wRstpt 

— ' — i w w > — w~- — This line is 

made up of Si 4 +S5 4 (with initial and final short + Sa. 7. The point 
to be noticed here is the duplication of the opening group. If this is a 
• i, Cf . the classical metre Induvadana or Varasundari 

which is the above with resolution of penultimate 

and final extra 

2 . The jagati of this will be the classical Rucirls/-*. ^ - 
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"i 


or 


genuine case, it is one of those links that may throw light on the problem 
of the evolution of the longer metres. The present writer holds, m the 
absence of a better hypothesis, chat this principle of duplication of groups 
coupled with resolution will explain their derivation. It will be out of 
place here to dwell at any lenth on this point but some indication is 
necessary to make the point clear. Take the Mandakranta. According 
to this theory, it will be derived as follows: 

-- j_ 

Sa, 4*r Upa. (or Sa) 4+Sa 7. 
Indeed the example under discussion is just this combination. 
On this theory again the middle group of the Sragdhara will be the 

resolved equivalent of SalinI +. Thus = wws- ' v ~^ arul 

its opening group will be a welding of Sa 4 and Upajati 4 losing a syllable in 
the process. The Sikharini will resolve into a Vaisvadevi opening, an 
Indravajra 4 and another Indravajra 4, the whole being introduced by an 

initial extra short. This opening group occurs in these 

Upanisads as the metrical notes will show further on. The very next case 

provides an instance. 


I. E. 


2c 33 'HRS.NR ^ 

6d 3^4 


-(See 2b above) 


This is made up of Upa. 4 + Upa. 5+ \ a^7 

7b W ifqsqf ^T#cT w — w w— ' w * 

Another interesting case of an extra (long) before Vi 7 

7c W w w 1 w 

Final extra. _ „ , 

I * Sa ' W— ~ lw final extm ‘ 

6a cFflfcET. Do. 

Resolutions- 

6c f^fi — Resolution. 

This is either a case of resolution (of the first syllable of Sa 7) 
or an extra short before VS. 7. Either way the group is an interesting para- 
llel to the tribrach Upajati 7 y : . . 

- A clear case of extra long 

9b w — * — 

before VI 7 
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4d m 


10d fT tf% #Tcit TT R#cT' 


Same 


as above. 



lid TTTfcF: 3 

12 <#fpn 4 s 3#nf¥Fi%^- 

ip 4d w&\ 

The opening group —was of occasional occurence in the Rg- 

Veda It had by this time become quite archaic and was perhaps 

, , . , The ST — w is an intrusion at the caesura. The 

equated to * ^ 

poet seems to have spoilt his rhythm in an unsuccessful attempt at 
Joining a formula tf* to the stanza. 

!I 2e .—-Initial extra. 

6 e «WT aflcTH , Inital extras. 

HI i 3d *TO w "T ww w 

\n interesting instance of a syllable intruding into the body of a group. 

This is very near the classical Mattamayufa post-caesural group , 

— — which, in effect, is the Salini 7 with the shorts duplicated 

making the naturally slow movement slower. It may be regarded as a 

combination of the group — wv -' w (extra long before VS. 7) and 

the group in question 


6d TT cTOTO TO %R- 


-The scheme 


being the same as ■ 


~ it is better to regard it as 


this latter type with the caesura thrown forward than to regain the first 
syllable as an extra. 

8d ft 


This historically is 'Upa, 4+SS. 7 with the first there syllables ( a 
r[OT) of the SI 7 duplicated or cRRg extra three syllables prefixed 

to Uapajati 4+Sa 7. Now this last combination with a weakening of 

1 . cf 3? I ■» — one of the 

Chandogya formulas, (close of I’ 7 & 8 and II): which yields the perfect Mattamayura 
scheme. 
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the caesural pause will be in effect a tala metre, practically, repeating as it 
does the group s ~ / four times. The Mimdaka verse in question ex- 

tending this rhythm with a similar tilt lengthened out stumbles on 
Dandaka rhythm in fact. 

10 b SROTcT qf«r wh; 

w w , — w Extra after caesura. 

Svetasvatara 

III la TTiT — — w_ — — -w~ — - 

Initial extra before the archaic opening group — — - — w — 
The same archaic group occurs in Mundaka III ' 4a STJOft #T q; $$. 


•■^iWcr 


2c 




w. — — w. .w Rather interesting. It may 

be regarded either as an Indravajra with its last three syllables duplicated 

precaesural short) + Salim 7. Thus the line is a combination of 1‘ pa jit i 
and Salini rhythm and it may be read so as to yield one or the other rhy- 
thm. It is not suggested of course that the poet deliberately made up this 
complex. He had, like every real poet, the various rhythms running 
in his head and sometimes as rhythms will, they fused of their own accord 
giving birth to these such double-faced beauties. 

Notes on mixed and other irregular stanzas. 

Katha II 14 U appf ~ , Upa. 4+Vai.S 

Is this ‘Prose- g — Anustubh 

poetry’ C • w — , w v -' Upa. 5+JS, 4 

dcd^^lfe cJ^cf Anustubh 

are A and C to be restored to 3pj3f 

and TJcTTg^RTW '-'making a regular Sloka of the whole ? 

Ill 14 This is a famous stanza beginning >dWd which is a 

short Anustubh — ww the defect being made up by the em- 

phatic pause ; b ; is also an Anusfubh c and d Tristubhs. 

VI. 2. 3 Anustubh (a & c being hypermeters) capped 6, a Tristubh 

formula. 
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VI 5 cFTMft, m SFt cP-TT I 

qtft FFE *F<F££t%, (I 

From the context this seems to be a metrical stanza corrupted, the last 
pada being left intact. 

Proposed Restoration. 

SHE# \ 

m ^ I 

c- ^ fa second Tristubh stanza 

z&u [ 

wmfe \\ ' 

Perhaps it is only ‘prose-poetry.’ 

VI 17 a is Indravajra; b is Upa. 5 + and Va. 7 ; c Anustubh odd 2nd tri- 
pula (or lopped Tristubh) ; d dvipadaviraj ; e and £ Anustubh refrain, 

I 17 as in the text reads like prose. ^RTS{^nf%%cT: 

«rr feejftsr c#r i jraspqftr ii 


Now the context as well as the rhythms suggest that it is corrupt 
text of an original stanza in metre rather than ‘prose-poetry,’ (that occurs in 
the Prose Upanisad). The following restoration is proposed 

^r=#fcrr — — - — 


3# ^ — 

sr; ?rf^t io!m ih 



a regular Upanisad stanza. 'iMI’Hi, subject of is omitted, cf 

II 15 c where the same subject is understood. 

II 25 consists of 6 Tristubh ; V 8 Hyp anu (?) +Vatormi +4 anu 
(Sloka). The first two lines seem to have been originally a Tristubh 
hemistich. vv 

VI 1 6 Anustubhs in 3 ardhas. 

VI 17 Mundaka 

la 2 Mixed Stanza 2 Anustubhs + 2 Tristubhs. 

3 Looks like prose. Divide 




snwrrefcj (j 
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a. w — — ww — v ~ > . The poet has missed the Vasanta- 

tilaka (got from the tribrach medial Indaravajrl by duplicating the three 
syllables — a gana-, after the late caesura) by a hair's breadth, or possibly he 
has not missed it, if one reads as IffcR prosodically (analogous to 

Ind a ra and Rud a ra of R. V.) 

h. w — Sw ' ww , www — A loose verse line/ The 

middle group intrudes into Vai. 5+ tr. 6. + . Upa. 7 and is possibly to be 

equated to in the light of later developments. 

c. wwww — w~_wwww_w-„ Repetition of the group wwww 


d. Upa 4 4~ Sa 7 

This passage is a good example of upanisadic prose-poetry or rhythmic 
prose which is a strong testimony to our doctrine of metrical groups. 

II 2 1 Mixed Stanza. Divide 



w — "-' w , — w — 


- — 

qt Rfwwsfta qwRW. 


a« seems to be Vai. 5 (with 4th syllable resolved) + Upa. 6 opening 
2 Also a mixed stanza. Tristubh hemistich 4* Si oka. 

w — w — ww ww Probably Upa. 4+ catalectic Vatormi 

with final defect, b Vatormi. 

6 Mixed stanza — Sloka + Anustubh + Trisfubh. The irregularities 
of the pldas in this stanza have been dealt with already, 

1 1 Reads ■’ss', — I — 

qWlT 

3!W#s| JRJcT w , — 


?tf&t 




■ / The final ^fT in a is extra metrical and c is sa$f"defective. Why not 
remove it and tack it on to c “where it probably belongs originally? Read 
5RJ?T ^ m which is Sa 4 (or Upa...#) + Upa. 6. 


' ■ 
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II 1 10 A mixed Stanza. Divide 

3^? 1 — w 

tiqt srsr 'iRJt? ^ w — 

^=rt M Ml? giwr . **- ~ — 

et , 

Svetasvatara. 

III 10 Mixed stanza. Two Anusfubhs + two tristubhs (quoted from 
By. A.) 

IV 13 do Two Ann + Trist. (quoted from Eg. V.) 


VI 10 do 

w—w^w—w— io 

3JHTPJ%: ^RPRT: w_w_w_.v__ 8 

^ ^ElfaMcT— ' ' — — ' 9 
€ — w — 9 


a catalectic Upajati with final defect ; b Anustubh ; c and d are probably 
to be restored to 

<^K PUT — w > Upajati. 

?5TJ5??1 W*m. w— w_w — ,w— Anustubh. 

Corresponding to a and b 

Mundaka II 2 11. (discussed above) shows the same disturbance caused 
by- the misplacing of the same word 31T- 


II 17 The concluding Section of II looks like prose and cannot be 
arranged into anything like a stanza. But it is poetic prose and splits into 
rhythmic groups as follows. 



c— — ■ 


\ ■ "V 
\ ’ -<^ v 

a is a Tristubh with du'p.' ,bcated °P en ‘ n e- 
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b Upa, 5+ the Rathoddhatd opening which is an initially defective 
opening of the tribrach medial Upajati. 

c. Vai 5 (short end) + Upa. 4 on if the caesura is overlooked* as it well 
may in this Upanisad, it is finally defective Sa. 4-f Upa. 6 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Katha I. 9c. Read pfe I 

w — ^ w Opens with the rhythm of the later Bhujanga- 
prayata, ends with the normal Tristubh cadence* Historically, the line 

may be referred to an archaic type o__ w Jth the 

caesura thrown backward, 

ii ic ct%: Mi sn##. Here is extra me- 

trical and may be dropped, 

2 cMtl & fof& 

— — w ^ — w — w extra short (or long) after 

caesura in the old Upajati with long 6th. The preposition 3# had appa- 
rently the privilege of being used in this way Cf. Mundaka I 2 c ^RT 
(already cited). 


8a q awcT <^r 


An instance 

of the old reversal of rhythm after caesura, B V. X. — 15 — 10 c Bffl% 

-w,w. — .w ' This was rare even in the 9 V. 

A possible restoration is STRtTf *T -—which probably removes 

the Ambiguity of the line (see note 1 p, 347, Hume’s Thirteen Principal 
Upanisadas) 

9d cSTR^t 351 . ^“ w long 9th 

^MMil scan — w- — («J#T3t) 


IV 8a 

V 15ab 5T m 

Mi f^rt *rrf% — , — - — — w 

Both are hypermetrical with initial extra, a is short 2nd B+Upa. 6 j (with 
faulty caesura, and b is in Indravajrl, But it is noticeable that reading tJjwi 
and ^ spH both these lines start off with perfect Anustubhs, It is one 
of those instances of fusion of Anusfubh and Trisfubh rhythms. 
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VI 2c It is a question where 2c ends. The obvious way is to end 
it at 3STcTj since what follows is a formula, 

~ — w — Hyp, Anustubh. 

Ill 13c fPRis# Uffw _w 

This has a mora rhythm, 4 moras to the foot, the first foot defective. 
It is not suggested however that the poet had it in mind. 

Isa 2c ^ ^ sTFWtSFSr w Resolution 

12c crtj *^5 fsr % — — ^—Resolution 

In stanza 8 there is a long 4th pada ^*TlcT^$i \ ^FTF^f: 

— ww — # — w. w The first two groups are 

archaic Tristubh openings. 

Mundaka I> 6a is extra metrical 


is extra metrical 


and the line is probably to be restored to 1^1 ^ I 

But with the Mundaka poet a restoration is not to be lightly hazarded. 
He may, for aught one knows, in this instance be indulging in that very 
rhythm reversal that characterises the Svagata type of classical metres. By 
design or otherwise, he has here almost stumbled on the Svagata rhythm 
in its characteristic final lisp. 


Svagafi 
12 2c 


Final defect in Salim 7. This is important as it probably 
throws light on the derivation of the post-caesural group of the Sardulavi- 
kridita. The present writer holds that the best way of deriving the metre 
is as follows, 

9 — w — . — w , — w w__ (Sa. 7 duplicated) 

f . — w — ww__ # w (catalectic defect) 


by dropping the final, throwing back 2nd ceasura and releasing the earlier 
one. 1 The present Mundaka example yields the finally defective 
Salim 7, 

2d is a very short line 

• ^ ^ — 2 4" Sa. 7, H as something dr opped put ? 

?. Hopkins’s suggestion ^Great Epic) is arbitrary and confusing. 
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cp^q^'rif wi 

— w — , — — w — w — The archaic long sixth. 

6b q#=r — . w _w 

It is as if the poet regarded a metrical group as on all fours with 
a pada and used here the Jagati form of the opening group UpajSti 5. 

5e «K s tf( is there yati-bhahga: 

3d 11% is in the same case. 

Ill* 4a sn% Ire q: 

,w — , — •— w — Archaic opening group. 

4d «^r srarf^r 5ffe: — Initial defect 

of two syllables. 


6a — w— w # ww w— Finally 

defective VS. 7. 

6d m m tot — 

is best regarded as short 2nd B + trb. Upa. 7 with faulty caesura. 

IIP 6d as passive is a sacrifice to metre ? 

iii 3cd iMt f^wr qffipfr is to be read as a continu- 

ous hemistich. Otherwise scanning becomes unnecessarily awkward with 
pause after 3flqf: Svetasvatara IV— 21 is a similar case. 

Svetasvatai'a 


I 


6d Long 6th UpajSti. 

9a ITTsit Upa. 5+ SS. 4. 


II Ila Long 6th UpajSti 

isb sto; — w — • w » — - w — is u P a - 4 + 

SI, 7 with caesura thrown forward, 

III 9b qtHH lP ftq t q totfe (q short before m) is Salici 

with caesura thrown forward. 

IV 8a (to*)''" .w_s^w_w_^ The 

opening group is archaic 
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15c qfepgtRT ^cTF^ In form Vaisvadevi with caesura 

thrown backward, (it is possible to explain otherwise all these cases of 
f aulty caesura.) 

v 2 b Mer ^ ^ — - — u pa . 4 + 

SI. 7 with caesura after 6. The effect is to produce Upajati 
rhythm that changes into Salim at the 7th syllable’— — -a pleasing varia- 
tion. 


5c Short 2nd B + trb. Upa. 7 with caesura 

thrown forward. 

6b «[3?Jcr Va. with caesura thrown backward. 

lie ■ w — , Archaic post- 

caesura! group. 

VI 2b f : jpft - w } w__w_^.Upa. 4 + 

Sa. 7 with caesura thrown forward. 

_ ... , , rv rs > 

9c <W u llNwilW w — 

Jagali of Upa. 4 + Upa. 6 (long 6th — ' ) 

21a cPT: Dvipada- Viraj? 

21b ^ %cTRrcRIS^ u pa . 

5 -f Upa. 7 with caesura thrown backward. 

22d 3T JpT: Hyp. Anustubh 

with two extra initials. 

EXAMPLES OF METRICAL TYPES. TRISTUBHS. 

la Upajati (4) 



3TFW ci£FI<=RN %cT?IT M. II = 3c J 
la* Do. with pre-caesural short 

%i Sv. v 4a 


lb Upajati 5 + Upa. 7. 

s& % i# 3fHM.u ioc 
<#r ^rf % te# k. v i3b 


1c Upa. 4 T Upa. 6 (Doubtful) 

ftr JjfifSf: (Read ^X) 

S. Ill 4 b no other instance. 
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Id Upajati (5) 

K.II 22 c 

*T IEFT •'tlW'sJf m Sv. IV 15b 

id, fte JjfRt m. iii> 7 d 

le Upajati (6) 

Wl K. I l 3 d 

If T tribrach medial Upajati 

K. I 17b The only sure case, 

lg Upa. 5 4- Trb Upa. 7 - 

cf#T 3PH cf^^t K. II 23d 

v^%fj^!qprq3- M- ][2 3a 

2 a SI. 4 + Upa. 7. 

%cTT tester K II 3c 

*TR£RtS%# WRH. M I ! 2d 

2a, 3{0?RFIIa +5^31+1 |in^, K II 8 d Only instance. 

2b Sa. + + Upa. 6 . 

qt mm teltf ^ Sv. VI 1 3a 

^[^[54 3UI. K. I 24a 

2b, M. II 2 II Adoubtful case, no other instance. 

2c Sa. 4 + trb Upa. 7 

^ mm, * ter k. i^b. 

3a Vai. 5 H~ Upa. 7, 

STtqqq: M II 1 5b only instance. 

3a, ^5:faT cf tel: I M I 2 1 V\ A doubtful case since 

there is an alternative reading f^FH* 

3b Vai. 5 + Upa. 6 / 

tet 1% 3 # ftef M in* 2a 
% TO«T ?!%: Sv. V 6c 

& tewTRT k. iv 2 b 
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3c Vai. 5 + trb Upa. 7. 

cPR.SR* ^ M I 2 1 1 a 

4a Short 2nd A + Upa. 7- 

cW WRIT %IFT K. V ISd 

4b Short 2nd A + Upa.b. 

^WlcWRWfw Sv. I I5c only instance. 

4c Short 2nd A -j~ trb Upa. 7. 

WPTEPE ye(-s(i}ci K. II 23a only instance. 

5a Short 2nd B + Upa. 7 no instance. 

5b Short 2nd B + Upa. 6. 

wzwm: pwt k. i ioa 

5b, ^Sicf^pcT Sv. Ill 3a Doubtful (The phrases are 

quoted). 

5c Short 2nd B + trb Upa. 7. 

q: trRH q^crra; Mil 2 6f. But the caesura is after 
the 6th Syllable and there is no other case. 

III 1 6d is in the same predicament. 

6Aa Upa. 4 + Sa. 7. 

guftcT »lf*£ pot K. IP 12. 

Sv. Ill 4c. But the caesura falls after 5. 
K. I. lib 

(Read m M II an, 

K. I 21a J 

6 A 6 Upa 5 + S t 7. 

fRTWlto \iWIR Sv. V 2 d 

6 a 6, frft {^§r«n^cT#r m ip 5 <1 

=f ^Rcfr K I 23 d 

6 Ba, Upa. 4 + Vg 7 

ft l^fN K I 21 c 

6 Ba K II 11 c 
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5 B b Upa. 5 + VI 7 

#r ^##cf m III* 2 d 

6 b b , mm sv. n s i, 

5 b c, Upa. opening 6 + Va. 7 

*«^5 o n!y iHilat3ce 

7 A Sal ini 

mm '<# ^rf# k 1 1 2d 

7 a . #p?ht k 11 sd 

7B Vat or mi 

'ET ^ pf Sv. Ill 42 

ik K I Sd 

7B 1 mm m TO VR ?$: M Ii ' 6d 

8 A, Yai 5 + Sa 7 (i.e.) VaisvadevI 

SB. Vai 5 + VS 7 

q c^r ^fpn ^B%ira^ sv iv i a 

SB , «|R*WWy M I! 2 7g 

9A Short 2nd A + Sa 7 

^cTPF5%WT *#Tg<% K I 10 b 
9 A i <f f Sv VI 15c 

9 B short 2nd A + Ya 7 

TOW wm M 111 2 24a 

10A Short 2nd B + Sa 7 

PFTfTO =3 Sv I 6 c 

10A I Sv I 5b 

1 0 B Short 2nd + ¥17 p; r : 

m ^trt m i 2 sa 

P '-:A : b.;";t^r 3f: jpf: M t 2 6 d 

iob i =rff^f ^ K II 7c only instance 
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FRAGMENTS OF BHATTANAYAKA. 

By 

T. R. Chintamani, M.A. 

Research Student , University of Madras. 

Among the most important of Abhinavagupta’s predecessors, in the 
sphere of literary criticism, whom he had to deal with, was Bhaffa 
NIyaka, the author of the Hydayadarpana. He was an avowed antagonist 
to the doctrine of Vyanjana and dhvani as propounded by , Anand a v ar clhan a . 
lie might have been the same Bhafta-Nayaka, whom Kalhana, in his 
RajataranginT mentions as the protege of king Sankara varman. The 
Hfdayadarpana was intended by the author to demolish the doctrine of 
dhvani as stated by Anandavardhana. It seems to have been modelled 
after the Dhvanyaloka. It should have been made up of certain basic 
Karikas, with a prose Vrtti 1 thereon. Illustrative verses taken from ancient 
works, should have found their way into the work. Verses from the 
Gatha Saptasati of Hala, Ra may ana of VSimiki, Ramabhyudaya of Yasovar- 
man etc,, should have been incorported into the work. 

Mr. V, V. Sovani, in an article contributed to the R, G. Bhandarkar 
commemoration volume makes the following remarks regarding the nature 
of the Hpdayadarpana of Bhattan&yaka : — “ Bhattanayaka, the author of the 
Hrdayadarpana (a commentary on Bharata’s NEtya Sastra, as appears from 
the opening portion of the AbhinavabhSrati) , , * . ...etc, p, 390, The opening 
passage on which Mr. Sovani relies, reads thus: — 


i. Here at least, it is believed that the question of differentiating the author of the 
Karikas from that of the Vrtti will not arise, as in the case of the Dhvanyaloka, Abhlnavft* 
gupta refers to Bhatfca Nayaka, as to Anandavardhana, as the author of both the Karikas and 
the Vrtti. References to Abhinavagupta citing Anandavardhana as the author of the KIrikaa 
have already been given by Dr. Sankaran (Proceedings and Transactions ”of the third Oriental 
conference, Madras, Page 85). In addition, the following reference may be noted :-~n 




?? g 




Vol. II, p, 

Madras Manuscript of the Abhinavabhat Mt 
etc,, is a Dhvani Karika III-12 and Abhinavagupta dearly says that the 
author of the aloka himself wrote the Karikas also. 
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cfirssnfq — ^ ft ^ *8^H ^^ t ” 

sraroreii sraftfespnft Siw 

qqftft OTWUIlft «3W S^ftW -Sj^ 1 ^ 1 ^ T 

gq^#nqclMcf I cRTI cTIS^ T^^RU^W^WWFFF^ I m ^ 

*##r 1 ^ ^ (^) ^ ^ # l ^ ™~ 

^ *RK I 

pj^f^pjf SFREsT 5i%Tt%^I *&'■ II I 

Madras Manuscript of Abhinavabharati, p. 6-7 (Vol. I). 
This extract cannot lead one to infer that the Sahrdayadarpana or 
Hydayadarpana is a commentary on the Natya Sastra of Bharata. Mr. Sovani 

seems to haTC been misled by the 

As a matter of fact Abhinavagupta draws the above conclusions from the 
verse etc., which certainly was written by Bhattanayaka. 

The whole passage is an avatarika to the verse of Bhattanayaka. From the 
nature of the verse quoted above (i.e.) etc., this inference 

is possible that Bhattanayaka began his work with this verse as the 
mangala sloka. Another inference also seems possible: the work was 
known through two names (i.e.) Sahrdayadarpana or Hrdayadarpana. The 
former of the two names was probably given to the work on the analogy of 
the Sahrdayaloka (Dhvanyaloka) which was intended to be criticised in 

that work. 

Bhafta-Nayaka seems to have been a Mimamsaka. Some of the 
phrases which Bhat$a-Nayaka uses betray that fact. The conception of the 
gj^ppq of Bhatta-Nayaka seeriis to have been borrowed from the Mimam- 
sakas. Expressions like etc., remind us of the RNHl of the Mimam- 

sakas. Apart from these coincidences, we find Abhinavagupta actually 
ridiculing him for his Mimlmsaki predilections. Bhatta Nayaka in com- 
menting upon the word |®I in the famous Ramayana verse’ #91FtT#»lFr: 

t 
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etc., has made the following remark “ *(\WVm 

Abhinavagupta, while criticising this statement, observes 

%3f% sn^^FI ^Tiiroj j %=R =tcn%5I^q 

i f ^ ^ ^ # wpqsn ^trt i 

f| ^ %HRf, ^ || 

DhavanvSloka p. 65. 

In another place, in the Abhinavabharati, Abhi navagupta. ridicules him 
as following Jaimim. 

w$ 

<1* FlSflfffTT *pfe, ‘<TS# ^ 3W%fRT ’ ffof tm tffif?R3?lrT: 


.etc 


Abhinarabharatl Yo3. Ill, p. 89, 
From these two extracts, it may be clear that Abhinavagupta regarded 
him as a Mtmamsaka, 1 

Bhattanayaka’s criticism of the poetic compositions of earlier poets :— 

^n^r: I 


fFfenr ” 2 




Locana p* 19* 
Locana p. 2L 


1. Dr. De was probably not aware ' of these references when he. made the following 
remark, 

“ Hiriyanna, in his article on *' Indian' Aesthetics ” in the Proceedings and Transactions, 
of the first Oriental conference, Poona, Vol. II, has dealt with the subject at some length. One 
may think, however, that his note that Bhatta-Nayaka was a Mtmamsaka lias not been clearly , 
made out A . /’ A v. 

Sanskrit Poetics, Vo, II, p. 157 L n. 

2. This is a portion of the literary estimate of the following verse, by Bhalta- Nayaka. 

?P! Sffw?3? Ft 3?35f fllRsfr t*n 1 

i^r 11 

• Diitha SaptaSati. 

3. This is on the verse. V-A y. : 

3M TTcSf fvupMif ^3?«3f TSTFfi l : ^ 

*rr qf|3? %33m* =#n u 


GIthI Saptafatl. 
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wkr:” 1 

“p^%rra; ^ 

Locana p. 63. 

The following extracts refer to Bhattanayaka’s criticism of the doctrine 
of Dhvani. 

sq^ncTO: i 

?Rq fistsfq Sfc ifnsrrf ^ 3 It” 

Locana p. 11, 

Jayaratha's commentary on the Alankara Sarvasva, p. 9. 
The portion i^JciT is also quoted on page 15 of the Locana in 

the name of Bhatta Nlyaka. 

5T ^ 

Locana p. 12. 


“ ci5r srnw I 

3$ ri#T 5% 5 | 

5TO5prF% ^ it 

Locana p. 12. 
KSvyanusasana p. 27. 
Jayaratha’s commentary on Alankara Sarvasva p. 9. 

?rtt wra;” 

Locana p. 28. 


i. This is on the verse : 

^F55§5TO w: 

^TcIT: Wm: \ 

'BR SS WTl#B <3^ 

%\$t 1 m Rf^rfct i iir it ^ «fkr m u 


2 . This is on the verse, 




<rt#: ^ srarera n 


Ramabhyndaya of Yalovarman. 


Ramayana. 

3 . 9^1^ another reading and is preferable ; Jayaratha adopts this. 

4- Do. 

5. is the reading according to Jayaratha. 
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The following quotations bear on Sabda-vyapara and the mode o! 
Rasa, realization. 

wm ^TFn 3#tFp#r=f ==r i 1 

srf^n^JTcTT *llh clef; ||* 

£ 

VT^FfPTioqq^rfq- JJff R!%10TT ,J *TcT:‘ 3 
rf#'flfi^0| SEfTO ||"< 

Kavyanusasana p, 61. 

“4WM %% r 

Jayaratha on Alanbara Sarvasva p. 9. 
Niinaya Sagara edition. 
Doctrine of Rasa-realisation. 

“ # WJcfcFfT 5TcfTC3 eft rllWKflfa ^ | 3 ^ ^FlrT^T ?P?f- 
5 Rfm { ^R*FR^ 5 f ** STcflcfl ^IcT# ^[^cqf^fFf- 
tFfcn *qra; I «wi3w I sMfwRrng; i ^fctr $jw>t mmh 

ferotg: f^TTOrr 5?%rf[fcr %^ 5 3# wm, i 3 ^ ^m- 

nfRfROi ipf #^f | 3R5faROTFTRi =* WFit % *?*p&pF4R[% ct 

*m *%: I 3 ^ i 3wg*9jRTOi I ®il- 

q€t 3 7#R3:, | 3cqi%?% ^ ^Wf- 

|:{%^f sira; I i 3<qi%$f i 

f^nT^cTKcpqaf^: wrar j crq# f% *qpi%sfr- 

s?pq^ q^r# sffcf %qr: I fto 3 STcfftcT, %q# 5 

I qRISJflcTM: W^, 5%cff I cT5f affim- 

q*q q^qfqqq, JTfqqsq 5 R#m s %fjc# WS?Pp 5 **T- 


1. This is quoted by jagannatha Fandita in his, A'asagahgadkara p, 25 where he reads 

a^fti lc fe i ^ u 

2, 3, and 4. These are quoted by Jayaratha also in his commentary on the Alahkara 

Sarmsm* p» 9. ^ : TA rAv.-:.-;-^A.A> : A; .;2 .•;. ; 

a. ^ |i is the reading noticed by Hemaeandra in his commentary on the 

Kavyahusasana* P. 62 . 

Abhinavagupta also adopts this reading in his Abhinavabharaii, Vol. 1 , p» 2 to. 
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q-Rj: | WRC, %II<^kiuh % 

3£: ? #w^f%54 qr 3T%fec^ ( srfafsifM* =q f%R% ? ^pf. 

w: q§^n#Ni 1 in?? qg; m&m 

cti^n^T I Rt&cr ^ orer %:, 

qwn^TR^r: ig qq =q JWFPjsftssr: fefej 

....■■ -O 

^ I sgcq^finmwFfnq” # 

Locana, p. 67. 68* 

The following* extract from Bhatta-Nayaka, found in the Abhinavabha- 
rati may be taken to be a continuation of the prose passage already quoted 
from the Locana. 

wm fef^mser s^qjffcwiciT: I 
%q^#^cfp] fq%icr: II 

Abhinavabharatl, Yol. Ill, p. 87. 

5^Sf cq (^fTvR^rT^ | ?) 

Abhinavabharatl, Vol. III, p. 89. 

* 


II 

Abhinavabharatl, Vol, I, p. 211 

The following in an extract found in the Abhinavabharatl and Hema- 
candra’s Kavyanusasana. The idea contained in this passage is the same as 
that found in the extract already quoted from the Locana. Hence, it may 
be that Abhinavagupta quoted Bhatta-Nayaka verbatim in one place, and 
summarised his arguments in his own words in another. I think that 
the extract in the Locana may be a direct quotation and that in the 
Abhinavabharatl only a brief summary. Hemacandra, as in many other 
places, copies Abhinavagupta without acknowledging it For the sake of 
convenient reference, I give here the passage from the Abhinavabharatl . 

Jf Heftier, %<?!]%, | f|; 

^ I 5T ^ €T JRft^eBT | | | 
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wm, i I *r =q m$\ wi *#tg- 

qsssq^ | ff =€f 3F?J3?TFTl^«T^cf^ #F^T TOTlS?pR? 5Rq«JT% WWr 

3WRRMT% ft S^cf 1^1'iR- 

wra; i m scftfitag«q^iR^gw gw I g^|- 

W, I gf f%m^f ^qifeKfPqiql^: | ^spicT- 

TFFTcTdr ^ | cm^ WTERiq ^ 

f^ricr: fefftqfoq mit^^ptrdt vir^ <3: 3?gwwf^^to ^m- 
gjici ^W!#qw^Fr g^«wi«hiii rc^qq^faQisrifa^jjiBr- 
*r wf5TRTO^r qt gw^r 1 1 

AbhinavabhSratf, Y'ol. 1-210. 
KavyanusSsana commentary, Nirnaya Sagar Press p. 61, 
Miscellaneous. 

cRWTf =q w&: $m ft R^RcT ^ j 

Ruyyaka’s commentary on the 

Yyaktiviveka, p. 13. (T. S. S.) 

TF%f*’T ft m I 

TRf RTPT TFf: H ^ Q: if 

Lecana, p. 29 

W^RT MFF% mV. 1 

KavyanuFasana, p. 62* 
commentary* 

wrrft m m® q^wr^%icr:[?] i 
qwifei&w* *$.m§ # *ra: h 

■;' ■ . Klvylmisisana, p. 62, 

/Qa commentary* 

wiRpfr WRf# w 

Klvyanusasana* p, 62* 

vV ' ■■■■•■■ ■■■:,■; :; ■■’>■■'■■ commentary. 


i , Quoted by Abhinavagupta also in the Abhinavabharati, VoL I, pp< aio-ri, 

36 
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I RUFTlTORq 2FTOI I 

gsNft W m <ei^W: !l 

Rasapradlpa, p. 3 
Edited by Gopinatha Kaviraj 
as No. 12 of Sarasvatibhavaua texts. 

RASA-DOCTRINE OF BIIATTA NAYAKA. 

Among the various Schools of literary criticism, the most prominent is 
the ftos<r -School. The followers of that School maintain that Rasa is the 
soul of poetry. The process through which Ra s^-realization takes place 
has been differently explained by various critics. Anandavardhana holds 
that it is realised through Vyanja.ua, one of the functions— the most- 
important function of poetic expression. Bhatta Nayaka, who came after 
Anandavardhana, tries to explain the process of realizing Rasa in a 
different way. His explanation may be summed up as follows : — 

Rasa should not be made out as arising in the person, whose action is 
represented on the stage (i.e.) Rama etc., or as arising in the actor on the 
stage. For, in either case, we canuot account for the supreme thrill the 
spectator experiences. Nor could it be argued that the onlooker feels Rasa 
on account of the corresponding bhavas which may arise in him. For, when 
we are looking at a Rama-play, we find exhibited ‘ the crossing of the 
ocean ’, ‘ the building of a great dam across the sea ’ ‘ two people coming 
out successful in a deadly conflict with fourteen thousand people etc., and 
these cannot call up similar experiences in our mind. So the only explana- 
tion possible, under these circumstances, will be this Words associated 
with abhinaya come to be possessed of three functions which are 

respectively and KMcM, these terms being translated 

thus signification, idealization and illumination or revealing illumination 1 
respectively. Every one of these functions has a distinct value. Through 
®hhidhayakatva> the meaning of the words is understood ; and one comes 
" to know the story. 


2, x do not accept the translation of Dr. De, which is as follows : --Denotation, 
generalisation and enjoyment. History of Skt. poetics, Vol. II, p« I 55* • 
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This ahhidha should be considered to be. a peculiar kind of ahhidha 1 for 
the following reasons. W hen we have different expressions to denote the 
the same idea we ought to use only such ■ words which are not jarring to 
the ear. To take a practical instance, the word tarn will be less objection- 
able in a poetic composition than the word Vrksa. Now this conception of 
cannot be maintained if we do not recognise any peculiarity in 

the ahhidha of poetic expression. The ahhidha in tarn is different from the 
ahhidha in Vrksa. 

1 he second function Bhavakatvatn is intended to lift us up above 
ourselves. All individualistic associations vanish at this stage. We 
forget that A is the Actor, B the scene and C ourselves. A sort of 
what is technically known as or generalization is brought 

about All these go into the make-up of Rasa-realization. 

The further stage is represented by the third function of poetic expres- 
sions, known as Bhojakatvam and this pertains to the spectator who feels 
the bliss consequent on Rasa-realization, which consists in the culminating 
experience filled with bliss, amounting' to illumination resulting from the 
dominance of sattva . 

Mallinatha makes an interesting summary of the process of Rasa- 
realization according to the various Alankarikas. The doctrine of Lollafa 

and others could be termed ? of Sr! Sankuka and his followers, as 

J of Anandavardhana and his follower, as J and of 

Bhatta-Nayaka and his followers, as 

Compare, Mallinatha on Ekivali, 

p. 85. (B. S. S. Edition). 

i. Dr. De remarks : — 

“ The ahhidha is not merely the actual denotation of a word, but is given an extended 
meaning so as to Include lakmna or ‘ indication ’ in its scope {ahhidha laksxnaivd) thus 
embracing the two functions already analysed by previous speculation. , 

, (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. i$5*) 

This remark is obviously incorrect. No writer on Sastra will be foolish enough to 
to include laksana under ahhidha , and more so Bha$ta Nayaka, who was a staunch Mimamsaka. 
The mistake of Dr. De is due to the fact that he was not able to restore the correct text of the 
extract from Bhatta Nayaka. The reading found in Pandit Durgaprasad’s edition of the 
Dhvanyaloka should not have been taken to be the genuine text of Bhatta Nayaka. The 
passage should be read— and not as supposed by Dr. De. 
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The Rasa doctrine of Bhatta-Nayaka seems to have influenced some at 
least of the later Alankarikas, The author of the Dasafupakavaloha shows 
himself to be a clear antagonist to the doctrine of Anandavardhana and 
follows Bhatta-Nayaka in stating his Rasa doctrine. Though Dhanika does 
not mention the name of Bhatta-Nayaka it is quite clear that he follows 
him. There are sufficient reasons to suspect that the verse which Dhanika 
quotes — 


STI3SJ%f#r: il 

(D. Avaloka, p. 121.) 

while stating his Rasa doctrine, is taken from the Hrdayadarpana of 
Bhatta-Nayaka. Some of the sentences quoted below, show clearly 
how much the author is indebted to Bhatta-Nayaka. 

m&n w I frit 1 wq- 

VTPWiqa W : I 3RR? ft I I % ft Wcf ^ 

ftftrgteflftrfcTJ *fRRt | ?T ^TRWFf- 

crt l 


D^Avaloka, p. 121. 

Thus Bhattanayaka’s Hrdayadarpana represents an important stage in 
the history of Sanskrit literary criticism. It is a pity that such a work 
should have been lost. But considering the fact that the book seems to 
have been available even to writers of the 16th century as the author of the 
Kasapradipa, it is fervently hoped that ere long we may come to lay hands 
on that work in some unknown and unexpected quarter. 


On page 234 of the same book, Dr. De repeats the same mistake thus “ It is on account 
of this function that abhidka or ‘denotation’ is also ‘ indication’ ; the ‘denotation’ can give 
to the expressed sense a metaphorical significance as the basis of JZasa” 

Mr. K. P. Trivedi also seems to have misunderstood the Locana. He takes the 
text as it is, without noting the mistake, and begins to explain the passage thus a 3$$^ 
according to the Bhuktivadins” (and Bhatta-Nayaka is the chief of them) “embraces 
and P* 4 2 5* (Notes on Ekavali, B. S S. Editiiion.) 



THE FIRST STANZA IN TIRUKKU 3R AL, 

. BY 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., L.T. 

Asst . Editor , Tamil Lexicon , University of Madras. 

^SII(Lpp&d G®J(tgpQ pitied a LSiTpj U&Gti<mr(tp&pQ p q&d(§. 

(Akaramntala veliUtellamafi pakavan mularre yitlaku .) 

This is the first stanza written by Tiriivalluvar in his Tirukkufa}, by 
which he indirectly invokes the blessings of God. It was the practice in 
ancient days to do so either directly or indirectly at the beginning of a work, 
since it was believed that it would avert the obstacles that might arise before 
the completion of the work. Here the word 6 ^jSiu&Qidsr ’ suggests it. Simply 
by the mention of this word, he does the Mahgalacarana. The stanza means : 
The world had God at its beginning, as the sound-series commences 
with € ’£f\ Here the author’s chief object seems to suggest that the whole 
world has come from God. The .first line * Jtf&F Cjpped Goj(ffpQp&jeoad ? 
is given only by way of comparison. The point of comparison between 
p~~Gdc&j and 6TQ&&J& is simply that the latter has as the first of its series 
and the former had God at its beginning. When two things are compared, it 
is sufficient if they are similar in some respects and it is not necessary that 
they should be similar in all points as is seen from the rule in poetics 

Here 1 ^jSu&QJGvr QpppQp tifeotg ** 

suggests that the world was created by God. From this ParimSlalakar, the 
famous commentator on Tirukkufal stretches the interpretation of 
{ Q@j (ld pQ peoedxih 7 and says i p pB Qiihp <sr®'pjpj& 

SfrUQojma. Sjsap^jp^p p'feomiL <s&& aappaesrmrS ft a pan p fslmn mas §)uj&)unp> 

L$ppp®)rr®p}iJD f ^j f 0U6Qip(§-/£ QffLupm&ujmriTwrrffir&irrS ^ujnm®ii]mrrr 

wrr&r <yp&(&GMir&GOrr§&itQ*treffS.*. This may be translated thus 4 The 
point of comparison is ‘ standing at the head \ stands at the head be- 
cause it represents the stage of vibration Cro) before sounds are actually 
made audible and from which all sounds proceed, and God is creator and not 
created*. Why he says so seems to be this: — Since 1 QpppQp 

suggests that the world is created by God, he seems to think that 
* GmQgpQ pitied add should also suggest that all sounds came from 

Two points may be noted here. * Standing at the head 5 may be taken 
to be the point of comparison for both and £ ^piusoim (tpppQp ufeog; ’ 
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may further suggest that the world is created by God and it is not necessary 
that * Q$u(Lp ( £Qj£do®}[rib ’should also suggest that the sounds are 

created* or come* from Besides it is very difficult to find whether 
is used as a synonym for (nStam). Possibly the first sutra of 

Tolkappiyam 4 Gr(j£@Q t $muL u(Slu j»&nQP& <sr raseS&ieutriu Qpuu&Q&Gsru, might 
have suggested to Tiruvajluvar the expression c 

But Naccinarkkiniyar while commenting upon the sutra 1 Qloiuu9<sbBuu&& 
ic&nGiDrr® Q&izwuld ’ (QLDrrySlLcm-f, 13) in Tolkappiyam makes a reference to 
this stanza thus J§ 5 ®©®ru> Qu>dj&&efa sj&nw&Goisgi r$jb@LDrrgu su .pSi^pGurr 
tsou u^G055uSl$>&e&fp& <oj&uriEH£aoi§j fijbgf'CtDtsirujp ^9 ifhuir >5!L.(yjriruS<§^if, 

Sfii£i'fo>SS)U) pLzdQ& LjeOLJUQ&SdtrgglLD (S!p:T&@ v gjifi^fT& 

sv/r^i iQw&srp) sl« sswits. (§) m/DQKosr pj?£md & sm sp/d) S^p^jdsmdsek^iih 

pm pfSmsmj^u ^QjpfSm p<osr<c®LDturriu Sp^uurg# ereOsOfnrs^ih ^uuQpijpsb 
^irpQutreo sjsnQpib &u!rl£&d3r§3gu& ^qj jbp9m &dr 

mwturrQuj Sp^Guodru^J &rrdrQffiiT&G<5<ioGdrrih ^uuQp-L^ibp^f, ci n(Lpp®o ” 
GfdrGg&i) (&>jDGirirm- gj&uuwQvu app%soiq<ss)u.uj <sr(tp pjgd &Qzrr eo a 1 frib ^f^iQurreo 
^mp&i{S&)£Uu ’(W&teoiifG&L-jigi ®~eosGuj(5$r QJsrr^Qj^/r Q-6M"Qnw&uf8uj ®Jrr pQpgpnh, 
'«c$sr«83r€fc' 6 r{g$*g&ia>®Gtfsy' &j8>rru>if&dkGjjii& tuirGesrGiu<ovr& ^$ULieitr p&gri!ih l 9 p 
1 Here his statements < ufiQ^^fiSlirdssm^Lb jtisMEJ 
ssod^i iSpagGw&rug! ..... pucsQa uf&ouuGpeorrppiu) iSIp/rs 0 ^,®]Qjtr£» 
S- 6 SZJ Ttrp^ip®) ^rfiprr&sorrgziLn 1 and 4 Sj&aQpu iLuStrisafaggiiib jp/®y 

ssoii^f ^jospfSdr $<sGr<s!S)u)UjrrQiu iBjbgib ’ deserve careful consideration. How 
can all vowels be connected with ^ ? How are all pure consonants 
(p&SQwib) connected with ^ ? The sutra ( GiDibuSl6ufiiuds ldsuOldit® 9<sj^iiw^ 
simply means that the consonants are pronounced along with (so that 
they may be audible) and cannot at all mean that all consonants have some 
connection -with W*. This sutra maybe compared with * 

? which means that * f in each letter of the Mahesvara 
sutras j ..^3$ is added simply to facilitate pronuncia- 

tion. This wrong interpretation of this sutra by Naccinarkkiniyar is 
probably due to the wrong interpretation of the first kufal and the state- 
ment in the Bhagavadgifa * .... ? (lOth ch. — 30 si.) 

Perhaps he thought that £ ar WTf «^RTS%f ’ means that God represents 
£ \ among ? s and so all 3T$RT ? s ought to have come from * 
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If this interpretation is correct, the statement ? which is 

found in the same context must be taken to mean that all the other Vedas 
sprung from Samaveda ; but it is clear that this cannot be since Sam a ve da 
consists of Samans which are nothing but chants as is seen from Jai mini’s 
Purvamimamsa sutra and all of them have Rks or verses 

for their bases as is seen from the statement ^fFT- Besides 

most of the Rks upon which the Samans of the Samaveda are based are 
found in the Rgveda. Hence his interpretation falls to the ground. 
Besides I fear he has forgotten the principle that the meaning of a sentence 
cannot be correctly made out without knowing its context. Here the con- 
text is that Lord Krishna tells Arjuna the different forms in which he may 
he worshipped. This is quite clear from the 3f^cTffeRT of Sri Sahkaracarya 


< ^ sqqfst ’ to the sloka 

ifsTr i! 

(Bhagavadgita, 10-21.) 

Hence means that the form among sounds to worship 

him is 4 1 and not 4 aj^irLcnr^'arCpQ^T lunGor ’ as said by 

NaccinSrkkiniyar. 

i Turning back to Pari melalakar again, he sa} r s * ^^Q(^(^^^pQsuj<ssrfS 

Qfsrr&Q, erQgjiQ&eoeOtru) erm.(girf * (f, e.) the pro- 
priety of the word ‘ardoGoml ) 1 j n this stanza is that the word 6 i should 

Suggest the sounds not only in Tamil but also in Sanskrit. If by 4 

1 he means the sounds peculiar to Tamil and, by * <®L„Qw(ig <£$$(&)&'* 
he n^eans the sounds common to both Tamil and Sanskrit, we may pass by 
the statement, since the grammarian Swaminatha Desikar says that only 
££> g®* are Tamil sounds and the rest Sanskrit, though, it is evident that 

he made a mistake in having said so ; for a language could not have lived 
independently with only four sounds. If, on the other hand, ParimSlalakar 
means -eriosofrus ’ suggests both Tamil and Sanskrit sounds, I fear he 
has made a mistake ; for there is no need-for the author who writes a work 
in Tamil to make mention of Sanskrit sounds and V is the first sound in 
the sound series not only in Sanskrit and Tamil, but also in many other 
languages. 

If so, we will have to answer why the word * er&oeotru} ’ should find a 
place here. The answer is * only for the sake of clearness * ; or the author . 
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ight have feared that, if there were no ‘ erAemrii, ’ the readers might take 
‘s TQg&gP to apply only to the primary sounds mentioned by lolkappiyanar 
in his first sutra ‘ n;i$pQ:£mua®u ^snQD^esrsueSs veuiriii Qpuu&G*mu s=rrrr 
lijzaiirdr umSasr Qpmp&iiasesii-Guj ^ and not to the secondary sounds men- 
tioned in the second sutra ‘ JimaifiirAc5pj8ejeBsirm<5fii8iu gxxnwxdjfiQutkp 
Qpuuxp L]®refFI LjQw(ip@Q£!nresre&r In order that ‘ ^QS^S 1 ' may apply to 
both the primary and secondary sounds, he might have added ‘ ereteuru* ’• 
From the expression ‘ ^fslusaiesrQpppQp ’ it is clear that the 

author considers God to fce both the efficient, and material, cause 
of the world and not the efficient cause (M^ccfflRPl) 

alone as Saivasiddhan tins do ; besides his mention of ‘^jSusoiosP clearly 
shows that he is a theist. Some opine that (by the word ‘j&tSu&oiek') he 
incidentally pays his respects to his parents since his mother’s name was 
4 <=^ r © ’ and father’s name 4 u&qjgst \ \ 

The w v ords 4 J and i c/#a/ 6 ar ’ are tadbhavas from the Sanskrit words 
* ^ ? and i The word * ? is taken to be a tadbhava oy 

by some and an original Tamil word by others like Naccinarkkiniya® 

4 & j&ffQp#®) 7 and * s^Sluso.imr (tp^pQ p 5 should be taken as two vetf ’)>5 
derived from the possessive compounds ‘ Jtj&trgppGd * and 4 


Some try to split them as and QP@<so and * $$j$u&®i<s8r and Q PppQp I® n* 

that case Sj&av* and have respectively, to qualify Qppso co ] p* 

tained in QPA&o and QP^eo in QpppQp which is called which i; I s 

• 

one of the grave defects in composition. Such a defect cannot find a placA) 
in the work of such a great poet as Tiruvalluvar. Perhaps they so split [then 1 
with the idea that a verb should not be derived from a compound noun. 
If it can be derived from a simple noun, it may as well be derived f/om a 
compound noun also since Tolkappiyanar himself sanctions it by his (state- 
ment that a compound noun is treated for grammatical purposes 
in the same way as a simple noun. Cf. Gredooirp Qp irons ty Qld/t^ 
Qsir^rmonutu. (Gp,r ®>. 24 .) TTp***^^ j n 

QpppQpit(6ti(3} ’ fi ndsapj^rtflfCl mthe following statements 

made in Upani^acL^^ (Mundakal, 1, 7) 

®PE#C(ChaiKlogya 6, 2, 1.) 

(Taittiriya 3, 1.) and Vyasa’s Vedanlasutra * \ 



THE NEW MAYA ABOUT THE OLD MAYA 

By 

K. S. Kamaswami Sastrx, b.a., b.l., 

Ag. District Judge, T and ore . 

Nothing is more wonderful and magical than the illusion of modern 
western scholars about the doctrine of the Great World-Illusion. Some of 
them say that Sankara invented the doctrine. Others say that he borrowed 
it from the Buddhists; yet others say that it was the result of the influence of 
the Sunya Vadct of Buddhism. Indeed later orthodox critics belonging to 
rival schools of thought even called him and his followers Pracchanna - 
Bauddhas (hidden Buddhists). 

The attempt to show that the word Maya is not found in the Vedas and 
that hence the doctrine of Maya is a later invention of a fine metaphysical 
brain is a kind of conjurer’s trick — a bit of Maya in fact On the other hand 
the orthodox defenders of the theory of the Vedic source of the doctrine refer 

to the well-known verse 3^7 ||. Putting these verbal 

juggleries aside, the Vedas — especially the Upanisadic portion — is pene- 
trated through and through with the substance and essence of the Maya i 
doctrine. When in the Isavasya Upanisad the sage prays, j 

fcW R TOT pR. I j 

cTcr 'jpqiis y 

the face of Truth is hidden by the golden disc. O Pusan ! remove it (the 
obscuring golden disc) so that I may have the vision of which the essence 
is Truth), what is it that he wants except the conquest and overthrow of 
Maya ? The same veil or obscuration is described by the term “ the knot 
of the heart ” (j|3R5rf^T) which is untied by the vision of the Supreme. • 

I . ; 

;V. / ..7' ; TYY; ■■■ v.' 7/': i :;v v; : T : '\ 7 77 V 'V -r--" 777;,- 7. ■■7. 7.' T;;... 7 r| 

#7% RRT cT^F# |j • 

Other words used are Jala (magic), darkness (Tamers), unreality (Adh- ! 
ruva), etc. The Chaudogya expressly refers by the word 3RcT (unreality or j 
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untruth) to the obscuration of the Truth, The Jala - idea is thus described 
in the Svetasvatara Upanisad : 

■^r: *j§r qcR^ftGf: §# m^i II ” 

In the Chandogya the approach towards the same idea comes in a differ- 
ent manner : 

m #?%?r uf tpm ^ ww foRRt 

•TR^ 5 ? WFl II 

I may finally point out that the very words Avidyl and Maya are found 
in the following famous passages in the Upanisads : 

3#f!Wc^ srfcrHT: m 'TRJ: qfo&T IFPPE: I 

^WTI; #TpcT tfm&J H 

(Katha Upanisad). 

ffaR# favft *T % fawm *r WTT II 

(Prasna Upanisad). 

aWTPIPft ?pfcT Wrag; crf^TW% Wt I 0 ^te: II 

(Svetasvatara Upanisad). 

m 3 i ii 

In the Bhagawad Gua we find a perfect statement of the essence of the 
Vedic doctrine about the Maya. 


sywft jr m pn n 

It is thus clear that the doctrine of Maya — nay, even the word Maya— Is 
to be found in our philosophy and religion from the earliest times. In fact 
the idea is of the essence of Hinduism. All that Sr! Sankaracarya did was 
only to give a consummately clear and convincing and comprehensive form 
and exposition to a doctrine which is as old as Hinduism and is of the very 
core and essence of Hinduism. Maya is not nothingness, or unreality or non- 
existence or illusion. It is a succinct statement of that subordinate and 
secondary reality, i.e. f phenomenal reality, which is the sum-total of the re- 
fractions by the mind of the eternal, infinite, integral, white light of the 
Atman and which, as the result of self-realisation, is found to be not a final 
and eternal reality, such noumenal and eternal reality being the Atman and 
the Atman alone, ' Uv;'\ ' 



VJJTTIKARAGRANTHA. 

By 

Dr. A. Sankaran. 

Assistant Professor, Presidency College, Madras. 


Sabarasvamin in his MimSmsabhasya introduces by the words 

wn am ” a further 


interpretation of the Sutras I-i-3 to 5, purporting to be that of a Vpttikara. 
It extends from p. 7 line 18, to p. 24 line 11 of the Bhasya (Bib. Ind. Edn.) 
ue. % up to the end of the comments on Sutra Id- 5. Professor H. Jacobi 
regards the text up to p. 18 line 6 ue. 9 before the atmavada as a quotation 
from some Vjtti and holds that its author is most probably Bodhayana ; for 
the two other possible Vrttikaras, Upavarsa and Bhavadasa are easily 
eliminated. The former is mentioned in the passage referred to thus — 

Will any one refer to himself 


in his own work as Bhagavan so and so ? The latter is severely criticised 
in the Slokavartika, e.g S. V. p. 12. verse 35, and the term 1 

S. V. 1-33. — in different Vjttis- — is explained by Parthasarathi as referring to 
Bhavadasa. [See J. A. O. S., 1911. Date of the Philosophical Sutras] 
Dr, Ganganath Jha, in a paper presented to the Fourth Oriental 
Conference, Allahabad [Vide — Summaries of papers, pp. 80-1] holds on the 
basis of a valuable quotation from Mandanamisra’s Mimamsanukramaniki ,t 

“ oW§ | tsKjsft ||” 

that the ‘ Vyttikaragrantha ’ starts with p. 7 line 18, and ends with the end 
of the Bhasya on Sutra 1-1-5., p. 24. line 11. Pie is not quite explicit whether 
the passage is a verbal quotation or only a statement of the views of the 
Vrttikara, but he appears to be inclined to accept the latter view. He is 
silent over the name of the Vrttikara. It is attempted in this paper to 
determine the extent of the 4 Vrttikaragrantha; its nature and authorship. 
The 4 Vrttikaragrantha ’ is not a verbal quotation as Prof, Jacobi holds. 
For if it were so, it is very difficult to account for the presence, towards 
the end of the text on p, 17 just before the atmavada, of the following 
u 1 J » It means that the purpose of the word ‘ Badariyana * 

in Sutra 1-1-5. has already been explained. Is this statement consistent with 
the view that the passage in question is a verbal citation from Vfttikara’s 
37 
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work ? No. Because, if only the Vrttikara has previously had an opportunity 
to explain the use of the word ‘ Badarayana could he say here that its 
purpose has already been indicated. This opportunity presents itself for 
the first time in the sequence of the MimamsS-sutras in Sutra- 5 where 
‘ Badarayana ' occurs as On the other hand, this 

statement “ that the purpose of the word ‘ Badarayana ’ has already been 
explained ” is quite intelligible, if we suppose that the passage in question is 
only a statement or a resume of the views of the Vrttikara in the words of 
Sabarasvamin, for Sahara has already explained it just before the passage 

referred to thus -WWIPI 

p. 7. and he can very well say later on, while inter- 
preting the three sutras according to the views of the Vrttikara, that “ the 
purpose of the word < Badarayana ’ has already been explained 

Further, traditionis in accord with the view that the passage is only a 
resume of the interpretation of the Sutras I-i-3 io 5, given by the Vfttikara. 
The verse etc., cited by Dr. Jha from Mandana’s Mimamsa- 

nukramanika clearly states that Sabarasvamin, desirous of speaking of many 
topics and of obtaining them all from the Sutras, interprets the three 
Sutras, I-i-3 to 5 according to the views of the Vrttikara. [The agent of 
is who is Sabarasvamin]. Parthasarathi also says in his 

Sastradipika, Tarkapada, p. 48. (Nirnayasagar edition) that the Bbasyakara 
explains the Sutras 3 to 5 differently in accordance with the views of the 
Vpttikara-Upavarsa. 

: i p. 48. The com- 

mentary of Ramakrsna also supports this view. 

Who may be this Vrttikara whose views are so elaborately set forth by 
Sabarasvamin ? Prof, Jacobi holds, as already stated, that it is 
Bodhayana and not Upavarsa. His main reason which necessitated this 
conclusion is the presence of the word ‘ Upavarsa 5 in a passage presumed to 
be a quotation. We have shown that the passage is not a quotation and so 
it does not, in any manner, militate against the assumption that the 
Bhasyaklra, while expounding the views of the ^ Vrttikara, cites, in an 
important place, his very words besides mentioning his honoured name. 
Further Parthasarathi, in the extract cited above from his Sastradipika, 

Tarkapada p. 48. gives the name of the Vrttikara as Upavarsa [gq^ter]. 
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What is the extent of this Vptti ? Dr. Jha thinks that it ends with the 
end of the exposition of the nature of Atman i.e., up to p. 24 line , 11 ; but 
Prof. Jacobi omits the atmanirupana from that text. We have the high and 
indisputable authority of Sri Sankaracarya to support the view that the 
Vrttikaramata ended before the atmanirupana. For he says on B. S. III-iii-53 


the following . — 

*rwr l ?r g i fc g 

srfctelfficP*. I ^ 3i7Wm 3HFT- 


f'pTCi WcT* I Note the last sentence. The great Acarya says here 

that as there was no Sutra in the Purva Mimamsa Cara- q«r - 
the revered Upavarsa refrained from establishing the existence of the Soul 
when the occasion for it arose saying that he would do it in the Sariraka- 
mimamsa and Sabarasvamin it was that expounded the nature of the Soul 
as different from the body and as the subject of all enjoyments, earthly and 
otherwise. This is further supported by Kamarila who says that Sahara® 
desiring to refute the nihilistic doctrines of the Buddhists, establishes, by 

means of reasoning, the existence of the Soul. 


gtR^TT. ( S. V. p. 727. Again, Parlhasarathi in the 


Nyayaratnakara also throws his weight in favour of the above view when he 
says that the Bhasyakara explains the nature of the Soul as distinct from the 

body and knowledge by the words begining u t 33 (S. B. p. 18.) 

“ . S. V. p. 689. 

Thus it is clear that the atmanirupana is Sahara’s and that the Vyttikaramata 
ends before it. And the ‘ ’—many topics— referred to in the verse cited 
above should be taken to be contained in the passage before the Stmanira- 
pana and not to include that also as Dr. jha believes. 

But the following sentence from the extract cited above from the 
Brahmasutrabhasya of Sankara may be utilised to argue in favour of the posi- 
tion taken up by Dr, Jha, ci fcf ’3'f 3(l' c (Nd| 

It is quite possible that though Sahara does not summarise the 
views of the Ypttikara on the nature of the Soul as stated in the Purva 
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Mfmamsa as there is no corresponding 'Vrtti in the Purvatantra, he may have 
taken them from Upavarsa's Vrtti on the Brahmasutras, But there is no 
definite proof to warrant such a construction of the text which means only 
that Sahara took his ideas for the Stmanirupana from this section in the 
Brahmasutras and not necessarily from the Vrtti which Upavarsa wrote on 
the Brahmasutras. 

Thus the upshot of the foregoing discussion is that the so-called ‘Vrtti- 
karagrantha ’ is only a resume, that it extends up to P, 18. line 6. or that it 
ends before the atmanirupana and that the Vrtitkara referred to is the 
revered Upavarsa. 



THE AGE OF THE NAY ANARS 

BY 

K. R. SUBRAMANIANj M.A., 

Lecturer in History , V izianagaram. 

In this article the dates of the 63 Saiva saints are determined with the 
aid of Tevaram and Per i y a pu ran a m . Roughly, most of them lived in the 
period of Pallava supremacy 600-900 A. D. All the 62 are mentioned by 
Sundarar a saint of the 9th century A. D. and including him the total conies 
to the well-known 63. 

The lives of the 63 are described by SSkkilar, a Vellala, in Periyapuranam 
which was written at the instance of his king. Umapati Sivacarya who 
mentions Saka 1235 as the date of one of his works 1 has written the story 
of SSkkilar where he tells us that the Puranam was composed in order to turn 
the attention of the Cola from Jivakacintamani a Jain epic to the real 
stories of the Saiva devotees. SSkkilar was his minister and as such he had 
all the sources of information to compile the great work. In his book 
SSkkilar refers often to his king and patron by the surname of Anapaya 2 
and calls him Abhaya and Kulottunga also. 3 Umapati refers to SSkldj&Ps 
patron as ruler of all the land between the Himalayas and Rameswaram 
which will eminently suit Kulottunga. 4 Inscriptional evidence is also clear 
on the point that by the time of Vikrama Cola and Kulottunga II the stories 
of the Purina were current and familiar .5 If SSkkilar was a contemporary 
of Kulottunga I, he lived in the 11th century A.D. 

The chief sources for Periyapuranam besides traditions, were Nambi’s 
Tiruttondar Tiruvandadi and TSvaram or the garland (of psalms) of God 
sung by Appar, Sambandhar and Sundarar. Nambi Andar Nambi, an Adi- 
Saiva, besides writing the Andadi, compiled the TSvaram 6 which was rapidly 
being lost. Umapati mentions Raja Raja Abhaya as the patron of Nambi. 

1. ind Antiq. Vol. 25, Age of Sambandha by Sundaram Pillai. 

2. Periyapuranam I, UrruSi uth. 

3. Do. I, fBiTLU^r Ljurremih . 

4. oiGfrmmii 3rrFl<s®L0& Q&iejQ&it eSknQ&jg) UffUufkp iLitupgy tsir&ReO 

5* Tiruvarur Ins. S. i. 1. 

6. S. .i. Vol. II, P. II, No. 38 ; P. Ill, No, 65 ; Vol, III, P. I, Nos. 43 * *39 & W* 
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There is clear inscriptional evidence from before the reign of Raja Raja I, 
that Tevaram was sung in temples. 1 So whether Nambi was a contemporary 
of Raja Raja I, or one of his predecessors it is clear that he lived in the 10th 
century A.D. just a century before Sekkilar. 

Nambi’s And ad i is a fragmentary sketch of the lives of the 63 which 
was itself based on Stmdarar’s hymn 2 3 4 * already mentioned which is but a 
string of names save for the mention of a few incidents in the lives of some. 
Sundara, an Adi-Saiva youth, one of the three authors of Tevaram, lived 
about a century before the age of Nambi. He has sung of saint Kajar- 
cingan in the present tenses from which we may legitimately infer that he 
was his contemporary. Sekkilar calls him a conqueror and annexer of the 
Northern (Deccan) King’s land. Sundara praises Kalarcingan as the guardian 
of the world. In another hymn he hints at his king surrounded by tributary 
princes.4 Again he refers to an attempt on the part of his vassals to stop 
their tribute.5 Once even a combination of the vassals is suggested against 
which saint and general Kofcpuli played a part. 6 7 Who was this King then ? 
We know for certain that Sundara lived after 7 Appar and Sambandhar 
(7th century). The suggestion that tribute was not regularly paid to the 
Pallava may lead us to infer that Sundara lived in the time of the later 
Pallavas. There are two great Saiva devotees among the Pallavas after 
about 650 A.D. Narasihmavarman II, and Nandi III, either of whom might 
have been Sundara’s King. The former was very powerful and unopposed 
while the latter had to contend against many enemies. Pie successfully 

1. VII Tirumurai, Js}(gpQgiT6m u.pQpirms, 

2. Ibid, ^.eoQssOfrih p Qu@uxr&r &(ru.®Jir Q&rrrn 

&!Eismr . 

3. VII apjirQsrrsfrufn^. 

w&fSuj.Tdzisr QojrSubcsurmff (§tfiGJ.0sS ir&ir'&r 

4. VII QatruSAi, 

%Lrf}<oS)iJDiurrjb 0j<o®pQ<5iTL~rr LD^&s^Q&djiLji}), 

5* VII, milipiuppirzsT , 

<g^u.iruxchr mm ns &LLLL-j 5 *pQoi 6 &rp Qsirippisur 

6. 1 here are now 79$ hymns which, tradition asserts are only a fragment of the original 
composition. Of the extant hymns Appar has sung 3x2, Sambandhar 384 and Sundarar 100. 

7. Cf. IV, /sdosjF/r — Appar mentions a miracle of Sundara ? ^prSpQ&Qp^jd 

(&j<s(r<£ pQ ptfL . . . just like his istfluiFf G&ibQiiTGffr,, There are old sayings and have 
no historical value. 
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overcame his foes and in recognition of his heroism came to be known as 
Nandi of Tellaru. So he was a real Kalarcingan. So it is not unlikely that 
Sundara was his contemporary. Again, the three, Cola, Cera and Pandya 
are mentioned as having met together in Pandya. 1 Sekkilar affirms that the 
Cola was the son-in-law of the Pandya and was then living in his father- 
in-law’s house .2 The Cola power revived from the time of Vijayalaya and 
if the suggestion of the weak Cola above is correct, he must have lived 
before Vijayalaya. CSraman-Perumal the Cera king was a powerful king- 
according to Sekkilar who even calls him overlord of the three.3 He must 
have lived only before Vijayalaya. 

12 out of the 63 were contemporaries of Sundara. His father 
Sadaiyanar and mother Isaijnani were two. .Sundara calls himself in some 
hymns the child of Sadaiyan.4 His patron Narasingamunaiyar lord of 
Tirumunaipadi is specially mentioned in a hymn.S Ceramlnperumaj who is 
associated with the beginning of the Kollam era and who is mentioned in 
the Tiruvilaiyadal Purana as a contemporary of Varaguna (a name found in 
Pandya inscriptions of this period) was an intimate friend of Sundara and 
both went on a round of temple visits in Cola and Pandya. Kalarcingan has 
been mentioned already and identified with Nandi III. Sirutunai lord of 
Potta Tanjai (in Pattukotta Taluk) was a contemporary of Kalarcingan 
according to Sekkilar. Kotpuli a general is warmly praised by Sundara for 
having defeated a combination of kings who rarely joined together. 6 His 
two daughters were adopted by Sundara as his children and in not a few 
hy mns he calls himself with delight the father of those two girls.7 Kurumban 
chief of Milalai and Somasimaran were ardent devotees of Sundara. The 
stories of Kalikkaman and Viranmindun make us infer that they too were 

1. VII, Q&rr$]£ltl.<cis>L-.iL]w (o&'trGu§M(ri}i£ — Opuf-iuirgaeiarTSsin u.QpQoj/i^ir 

QpasrQeBr QLoirtfiiifirrgu Qu>rrirr5trefr(S)U>. 

2. Periya II, p. 695* 

3. Ibid.) II, pp. 839 & 8 42. 

4. VII, rstzk orfledih' — Q&l%.iu®) 

,, oifrG) L^ireffh-j &QnL*.ujdir &tr/B eo '&ir ■ qi^uuis^sujlju<o^ [Biwons 



s. VII, QaifmQfmtuiseo&rgu, rBirQjgur^w—rsrrfi^us^.ir rsiMjK.it rsaQrsj/s 
(Lp^majmniu^r ^&rF)&$&£$p&&irLLQ&iLiQpir,. , g99 

6 . Ibid, VII, fBlTL-ty. lU£@{TGBr (Sjif. 

7 * Ibid, VII, & QJirQLprr&fh-j^^fr, 
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contemporaries of Sundara. Manakkanjaran was the father-in-law of 
Kalikkaman. 

Likewise 10 saints can be grouped round Sambandha as his contem- 
poraries. The age of Sambandha has been fixed in the 7th century by the 
late Mr. P. Sundaram Pilli. The most important of the arguments adduced 
in favour of this date is the Siruttonda-synchronism. According to 
Periyapuranam, Siruttonda, an elephant commander, took part in the des- 
truction of VStapi the Capital of his King’s enemy. The destruction of 
Vatapi is associated by Paliava inscriptions as a great achievement of 
N arasi mh avarm an I. There is evidence in Tevaram itself to prove that 
Siruttondar and Sambandhar were contemporaries 1 and Sekkilar a critical 
student and writer tells us the same, 

A cursory reading of Tevaram will only confirm the above conclusion. 
It is very curious how inscriptions have come to our help to establish the 
truthfulness of the statements in Tevaram. Sundara, Nambi and Sekkilar 
write that Sambandhar and Appar were contemporaries. Though there is 
no distinct statement to that effect in the hymns of either, tradition is very 
strong on the point. The story of Appar mentions the conversion of his 
king from Jainism into Saivism. Appar himself mentions this in a hymn. 2 
Inscriptional evidence has been utilised to establish that his king was 
Mahendravarman I. Sekkilar tells us how Appar’s sister’s betrothed 
Kalipagai fought with his king’s northern enemy who invaded his realm 
and lost his life. Is it a reference to the war in and loss of Vengi ? Appar’s 
king was a powerful king and once God himself is called Kadavan3 (/. e) 
Paliava. From other circumstances we have to infer that Appar was a 
contemporary of Narasimha I also. For Appar lived to a ripe old age and 
must have been a contemporary of more than two kings. Among some of 
the names of Siva in Appar’s hymns are Nandi4 and RljacinganS or Lion 
among Kings. The latter may contain an indirect hint to his King Nara- 
cinga or Lion among men. 

1. I, Q&tEis itlL u. rki^isjLy 

Ill, Do. Q&iihfiS ptsflmcrumr L^eurQjdrQojmru. 

2, VI, L^.SW- — LO IHGSTQSTQ1 !T& Q^!T U Qp^LDfr^dj 

3* VI, — QfSlQuQ LDL.tsuirrQuiu Qj^T&ewQ&iT^tmuj 

4* irrrsib j (ostraS pjSl(7^ 

5* IV. UiTQUBiT &u u th — <zr ySlsdtufl irrr& nrrQu)&3rirfi Q^Qld^I 
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The hymns of Sambandha are much more useful to a historian. 
Such names of Siva as Nandi, 1 Ayyan, 2 Adisayan,3 and Paramesvaran 4 
also occur and they might contain hints about his King or Kings. In 
fact Vicitracitta is a surname of Mahendra I, while Paramesvara was the 
name of Narasimha’s successor. Atyanta, 5 a surname of Narasimha I> and 
2nd also occurs in another hymn. 

No Cola names occur except Cehgan. The reference to KarikSia is 
doubtful. 6 But in a Brahmapuram (Shiyali) hymn the history of Shiyali 
is sketched. There was a ruler Dharma7 (Manu ?) after whom came the 
flood. Then ruled a Valavan, powerful Candan, and Nagaraiyan succes- 
sively. 8 Finally one Nandan9 seems to have risen and ruled in and 
round Shiyali. Apparently this Nandan was an intruder and a con- 

temporary of Sambandha. As Sambandha exhorts those who want to 
become kings to worship at Shiyali 10 it is more than probable that Nanda 
was a Saiva devotee. That there was a Cola king in the Cola land in 
Sambandha’s days is certain. Besides the evidence of inscription, Tevaram 
calls Mahgai a Saiva Saint and Pandya Queen, the daughter of the Co}a 

I. Ij ^j&}UjQDUUuil(oS:TLL(^IT S (Lp LD&) G LD&TT 15(5 /DU 

I, izeoedih — 'IbA jSiB&XHJMJtr'&r oirrosTtstkenih rs&irrrQevr, 

2 & 3. Ill, <s£lpQsrreoix — eguuGBreOGOtSffiu i<ssruj<m (sSlekG^irQ^iTQpth 

4 . I Uipmil GuLbLDrrG<SffT<5S)LDUJtr(^Lb 

UBLOGGT U< 55 QJ<oUr U nQ UD&&QJ ff 6 ST U jpGST IBS JTItQ H . 

5 . II, — j>]&&<b@<skLDrr Q&eS l &$ih<$rrm. 

6 . II, GJ&LDUlh. 

7 . I, iShnDLjffiii, 

Q&£iQ&rr&)f5U.rr <s& uu ggiuSI £&(§(£$ Q&iL®S!^rQu)iiQ<5ffliAj 
QojiwQsrr^^0L£(ckQLn(S^ujrr<sm ... 

8 . Ibid. QurrQTjQ stir Qj&JQJSsr Q ld<s$ turrofa l~ 

< SOJirQ&lU QrsQCoOJ jb&Gth L-.(6V)'W 
m&maujm sfrojeOfrs 

9 . Ibid, wil l~.it mQQGu rBshg^tstr epjiurfiB $ 

10 . Ill, Lfrid^mruj — ( oQit6/Bffiru{edGir&r eS^uuQpjSp 
I, 
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King. 1 There is more than one reference to the three Tamil kings 2 and 
once they are said to be united, 3 against whom it is not known. In the 
hymns of Arur,4 Panaiyur,5 and Milalai 6 the Gods are said to be visited and 
worshipped by Kings whom we may take as Cola Kings. In PeriyapurSuam, 
Kungiliyar of Kadaiyur, a saint of Sambandhar’s days is said to have per- 
formed a miracle at the request of his king at Tirupanandal or Tatakesvaram. 
But who was this Nanda of Shiyali ? As yet we know of only one Nanda in 
the South, Sundara Nanda of Koilulagu and Ceded Districts Cola inscriptions. 
According to the latter he may be roughly assigned to the 7th century A.D. 

Ten saints, it was said, belonged to the age of Sambandha, the boy saint. 
Appar was the greatest among them. He was Sambandhar’s elder con- 
temporary. Appar sings of Appoti’s devotion.7 Mangai the Cola princess 
and Plndya Queen is praised by Sambandha. 8 In the same hymn Kulaccirai 
(called by Nambi as minister of the Pandya who established the Sangam) 9 
is praised as devoted to all Saiva devotees. Nedumaran, called Kun 10 when 
he was a Jain, is nowhere mentioned by name except by Sundara as he who 
won at Nelveli. Still a contemporary Pandya, the husband of Mangai is 
mentioned by Sambandha in 3 or 4 hymns 11 and associated with his miracles 

1. HI, ^GdQJfflU — 

qigitisuitCd arrow urrisinQ ] ..... c 

u)GmQ< 5 ffl<stiiT$&Lp Qsr (G^ihiDQsr ^ lisqsS (LpL$.&QffirrLp<our LD&tofrruho 

2. I, y.oj€mLc — QpoftpiLmid (LpLpQ&rr Q^GvrtosrirQ&firr Q&rripir<& l~.it ld qjqtoi (EJ^ib 

- — Cf. V, 

3. I (Lps^^Oimh — Also Pandyan supremacy is suggested there. — Cf . Sek, II 

P. 77 S~~the Pandya wore the of his enemy with his own Qsmhnj. 

4. IV, *g jgjy/f — -LDm’m-Qjir Qmmnir. 

5. I, LJ^ma^rr — siuftLmnQprrip LL^resrojQirpp 

6. Ill, — Qqiib proifs jgjm p 0^ .... Milalai was apparently an important 

place, Capital of the Nadu of the name and full of Vedic Brahmins. 

7. IV, ugosruy — si(^ 9 uQumhs sgQQldzQiu qj {pQeOrrihLfLLULfrjS 

8. Ibid. Ill, 

9. Qu(ri)iB'SL$t£ Lffosrmm @<ssr c Qsrrrf} . 

10. Cf. iv, Q&rruS®)- — [§dQui&)SfSin in itiL Qs rrmi 

11. Ill, — OsitgogSI' — ^irnnki^Lb QpGGrosflm®)* 

„ fsar&nrvy — Qsrrpp QiQ<st?r($rFi<o®L~ QinifluSIsufleSlL^ m 

„ s Qp ld&o ilr — w^mir wm mmtsuQ in 11. 

If, ^eoomih — giu-^ipp ^ui^^tnirijSlioiir^iT 
III, ,, — Q&®r&&ih-—&L„(rm>UiuQ®} Q&€k&/ urrmr ip.iu p&iT&Qoi 
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at Madura. The constant companion of Sambandha in his itineries was 
Yalpanar the fiddler mentioned in his Tevaram. 1 Siruttonda the famous 
general of Narasihma entertained the boy saint in his native place and the 
latter has sung a hymn on a temple built by the former. Murukar, 2 
Nilanakkar3 and Kungiliyar also entertained Sambandha though his TSvaram 
mentions only the 1st two. 

From the evidences supplied by Tevaram and Periyapursnam some of 
the 63 saints can be assigned to the centuries before Sambandha. Candi 
one of the Pancamurtis constantly referred to by T3vSram is so ancient as 
to be lost in myths.4 Karaikalpey was another very old saint. Sekkilar says 
that Sambandha was afraid of treading the holy ground of Alangadu made 
sacred by Pey.S Her story illustrates the early associations of orgies of self- 
torture with Siva worship. Kannappa, the hunter youth, whose story more 
than any other brings home to our minds the spontaneous nature of bhakti, 
constantly receives high praise in Tevaram fi Cengan 7the famous Cola king 
who ruled over Pandinadu also according to Sundara, is praised in a poem 
traditionally assigned to the Sangarn period but probably belonging to about 
the 4th or 5th century A. D. He seems to have built several big temples, 
big for those days. In fact many of the temples which are described as big 
in Tevaram may be taken as Cengan’s.S If we admit that temples and 

1. Ill, ^eoairriLi ^jiuLcsii — pvirQpis&pg! urrsm ps^QeirirQi^. 

Does this refer to urr'ovst u pu<o&r ? 

2. IX, fiahatuQpyiSfi ffrrihfiQpw ifmmym 

u a uujS Qp^sear OfiiiQsrreCth. 

3. III. fir0<su>mes>& — -iSm/DuS^T SeoisdsQesrQwir issQiresr g, Q^emu.rr 

4. I, Qffiiui&jgfflrr ^ jy page 61. 

, 5 * I> contains a hint in the ist two lines. 

6. Ill, suSledfnuuDf etc., and ly, p. 61. 

7. H, IV, P. 61. 

8. I, !~f&<s6l iLjih £ LfiuSJL^^iLjLh — uStp'Bsoisfi em <susf! y$! QsmiQed (sS^lclSIujQp 

j£}(t$ut-{$ l girir — QsnuSgumpmrrsjQirr Qurrgyub 
— ^)60fEi(^ijQarrLjffjB 
®k ®LDj$UJ IsjS&Qg fStoftpiQlT 

II, &(njuu] 3 iju§$f [~ — its temple called Qsrr@tpd(oarru%£o apparently a type of 

building. 

*5 SGMT iQlUir QsiTLjinSlS^r 

of Q&iw&^iuQ&srQiiriT — Q&Q(ju!rm(§ QsiruSleo 

Cf, VI, (£ Qu 0 ijQsfriiSdo § 
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temple worship were very familiar in the Tamil land in the 7th century 
A.D., then it is an easy inference that Tirumular who rendered the truths 
of the Agamas into Tamil for the first time lived long before the age of 
Sambandha. Sambandha visited about 230 and Appar about 100 temples. 
These could not have been raised in a day. Sakkiyan is another old saint. 
He lived when Kanci was fully Buddhist and there is a reference to him in 
a hymn of Appar. 1 

Namhinandi 2 whose contemporary was Tandi',3 and Kanampullan4 are 
two others mentioned by Sambandhar and Appar. Of them it can only be 
said that they lived before the age of Sambandha. Sekkilar does not put 
them as his contemporaries. Murti Nayanar is placed by Nambi and 
Sikkillr at the end of Ralabhra rule in Madura. According to the latter, the 
Vaduga-Karnata king or the Kalabhra died without issue and Murti was 
chosen to succeed him. He was a stop-gap ki-ng till the return of the Pandya 
(Kadungon ?). During this interval which was not shorf, Murti was very 
powerful. Pandya inscriptions place this Kalabhra rule about the 6th 
century. Probably another saint Pugal TunaiS also lived before Sambandha 
as the main incident of his story is apparently referred to in a hymn of the 
second Tirumurai. 

As some information is available about Pugal Cola, his date is worth 
investigating. His contemporary was Eripattan. Sekkilar places him 
after Karikala who fixed the tiger mark on the Himalaya. He was the 
earliest ancestor of Anapaya. His capitals were Uraiyur and Karur. Kohgu 

/5®)gar/r — oirrmw&mQ&rruSlio 
(LpiofysoQirruSlio — QsfTLjmts&r Lpssrrir 
III, ^ ff®npijQu0ihurri£l — a big temple, Buddhist in origin or style ? 
ldQujib J jglffU&nsffi- — Q&rr®ku.<sti Q&rrQsrrLjirm QsfreOLDiriT 

Cengan is said to have built about 78 temples — VI, $0 

They were called Perunkoyii. 

1. IV, p. 61, & VI, <s§ p, 73. See Mr. S. De&kar’s criti- 

cal note on my article on j/jp/up^i^pQJiTStorfldr srreOib in Pancamrtam. 

2. I, Q<$!TGff!e$]-~IBrre 3 u$) 6 d$IT (BlSIlBIB 

IV, j£j0®irr(0!r — tsihiSrsih ig) Sirrrpf$063(cw£9LlL~mLn 

3. II, LSjTwLjirib- — ^smt^LSS0<srf}GOir Gurrggiw may refer to Candi. 

4* IV, p. 62. & IV, 3 L$uurr%sv, 

5 - IP Sl&&jbi-i@girrt' — sj^!B^QjL^iufr<ssr pmpdsemQ^irsff Q&djjgi 
LjG0(Tib$3!r%$o m^so Qutrpgjw Lj^girQn, 
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and Kudagu paid him tribute. He fought with an Adigan chief of Malainadu. 
So he was a powerful king. Sundara says he died at KarSr. 1 Which was 
the age of Pugal Cola ? 

There are two other saints Gananathan and Pusal about whose dates 
we know 7 a little. The former is said to have always worshipped 
Smbandha ; so he must have lived sometime after the boy saint. Curiously 
the incident of an Asariri speaking to the Kadava king, referred to in 
Pusalar Parana* is mentioned in the Kailasanatha inscription 2 of Rajasihma 
or Narasihma II. SekkilSr says that the powerful Kadava contemporary of 
Pusal built a stone temple at Kind and who else can he be but Rajasimha 
the builder of the Kailasanatha temple ? 3 

We cannot even guess about the dates of the remaining 24 saints whose 
stories contain no clue for the purpose. Most of them probably lived in the 
period between Sambandha and Sundara, However a few more like 
Iyarpahai, Kan, Aiyadigal and Mevporul might have lived before the 
former. Sekkilar who must have been well-versed in the history of Puhar 
mentions a forest between Puhar and Kayavanam which could not have 
existed there after the age of Karikala. That is however only slender 
evidence with which to fix the age of Iyarpahai. Kari a friend of the 3 Tamil 
kings built many temples with their aid and the age before Sambandha was 
the great age of temple building in the South. Aiyadigal or Aryavarman 
the Pallava king was a powerful king. Urnapati classifies him and Kalar- 
cingan who is extolled by Sundara as an Emperor, as chiefs, for, being far 
removed from the Pallava period he was quite ignorant of the Pallava 
greatness and would not consider any but a Cola, Cera, or Pandya as a king, 
for that was the traditional way. But Sekkilar had a sound knowledge of 
history. Aiyadigal was born at Kind and was a conqueror. Umapati also 
calls him a conqueror. He annexed his enemies’ lands. He visited many 
temples after abdicating the throne in favour of his son. There is a Ganga 
Aryavarman who in all probability took his name from his Pallava overlord. 
According to the Penukonda plates the Pallava was the overlord of the 
Gangas of whom some adopted Pallava names. If so, our Aryavarman 
must have lived about the fifth century, 

j. Lj&i^Q&rrLpdr VII, Qgrrmr l~ 

2. S. i. i.. No. 24. 

3. Of course, V, QsrraSeO of Appar — (§$muu®itr LD<mmQ&mi$ledm 
has no reference to PuSai’s story. 
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Meyporul lord of Cedi and a conqueror of his neighbours with his 
capital at Tirukoilur* was descended from the Sangam Malaiyaman. He is 
related by Annamalai (Satakam 1 2 3 4 5 , a very late work) to the Munaiyar of the 
lowlands, but nothing definite can be said about his date. KIrruvan3 lord of 
Kalandai near Kanci, an adventurer, conquered all the kings and claimed 
Cola Crown at the hands of the Brahmins of Tillai who seem to have been 
particularly attached to the Cola throne. This must have happened when 
the Cola and Pallava powers were at a low ebb. 

Idangalai is another figure about whom some interesting facts are told but 
not sufficient to fix his age. He was a Velir chief of Kodumbalnr who with 
the Muttaraiyars shared the western and southern parts of the Cola Nadu in 
the Pallava period. These chiefs of Kodumbalnr like the Gangas and Banas 
are as old as the Sangam age. Idangalai was a big vassal of the Cola or he 
was related to the later Colas as their ancestor. 5 The passage in question 
Can bear different interpretations. In fact Uroapati refers to him as descended 
from Adittan who gold-plated Perur in Kongu. 4 Sekkilar calls him the 
ancestor of him who gold-plated Tillai 6 (in Kongu). 

It may be incidentally remarked here that the Government of the 
period of Tevaram was more or less a Government by vassals at the head 
of whom was the King or Emperor. The stories of Meyporul, Kurruvan 
Munaiyar, Kurumban, Idangalai, Sirutunai all chiefs establish the point be- 
yond doubt. The Malavas7 are another feudatory family — a princess of 
which figures in Sambandha’s story but finds no mention in Tevaram. The 
Malavas are however mentioned with the Kalabhras in Pallava inscrip- 
tions. 8 

The list of Sundara does not follow a chronological or any other order. 
Pie has cared more for exigencies of metre. His choice of the saints also 
is arbitrary. For who will deny an equal place to Sambandha’s father or 
Appar’s sister ? In stanza 9, curiously enough, Sundara mentions only 
contemporary saints with the doubtful exception of Pugal Tunai. 

1. II, Qsrroj§0iT — (2jmu.Q&rf®r Qoiisp< 56 rQpgrrm$ Qsrroj§nriT , 

2. Mr. Raghavaiyangar’s Vanjimanagar, p. 14 — Meyporul & Munaiyar were brothers 
according to the Satakam. 

3. Qmp&~ppm VII, 0 pnr<sm E. «gQ gjons . 

4. Ljs ysLoffiSl <&)p.Qp gQ Gdrrm" 

S- QsiriiQp Q&wQurr<^Qmp(H?rr w<sbr p$ <ssr (tp& L^tlQurrmQ uHuikp 
<Mir$$@m‘LDnQurriT. 

6. II, 786. 

7- Logoirr. 

5. Kasakudi plates, S. i, i, II, III. 
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q: 1 5# 1 

■mm 1 rrwt wnt qqi#r 11 

=torct m — m q;: wm:'? 
eR fsR:? wti OTTFR^? cn %%4 1 %^RR %%$R 

q^fq q?wrqfcFq RFgqqeiqqfqfc- 

qR?q;^ng#q f^Rfer rf#r qfrq$R#ft 1 qqqRf^% 
$Nf qrfq^RRr qttag^T, qR 5 #tor: qjRrstR % wm?k, ^s^pr; 
gqRf^ft ap^faq HRF^Fff^S; d#T Wf5R%: <3^R 5Rqfq_ 

iigswcr l 

% g SPRglj^r q;q 1 qftsqft qfqqqqRKwqRa?R: fmwi qrq^R 

5RI% f^TcT | 3#SJ7cR: gf^qi 5fT 
qFRWr T M? Wife# cR=75RRlf%, 3R R ^MKdflf^T 

qfR#fq: qotRlfq qFqrfq I f% I ^^HTlI^cRT 

ciRRq WfFTRf JJSf&; %q RI cTFR q^RlRR 3R%, qRrstlfepiT RRT «T 

*q qgfo iqqftfq sfsrrf# ansM^W W^R af^RT: I 

qRi%Rdf r %f^mg3Ri%: qiRTR %=# ^TRT^t | *Fif 3*r- 
qfeftqRT IWqRqRoq4l%^ 9 l^#7Ttq;cIRT RTSRlUrft %ft #T^, cRf 

3#q YRcfR^qWTtf^Rd : qftqJ-RRT f^f^FFR*. qilR# 

ssrtfcT — q fos %rj#ts q#PR qAs ^TfR^Rgfdt 
qr g%r: srMcr # i qqp&crcq fW- 

i Vide “Sanskrit Drama” By Dr. A. Ii. Keith, page 156. 

39 ' A. Dr d"- ■ 
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cRT SWR R cf^^W^cFIcfl: 

cRR 3R3?Jcf I 

m cjri^tcrr T: qt qfcto, criprfto m 
wm> *#: ^rrr*Is #ss T' 9 -w- 

*3^^^ 3to* tot wt m$m r ?#- 
^qifeitf ^ ito*r I m q^^7 cj^ncRPT^#qq 

rf^Rfqftf q?fFfi cfIRq RWFMW: ! 

TOiF q^ jtf^T fg[R#^ 3*^*3^ ^ IW 

^ ztM #RWfRP? ?irtr% 

3f«T HWf WIcTR % # ^^5^ I 
q[Fft?T il (f>* R- ^-) ^ I 

aens<$to^ ssntf Jmf^cTF^^Frt Ai #frrk- 
1^. f^qprtq ct^^r. gte^f 1 R#iT ft 

q^t pqRtei 

i ^ci q^%qw^Ti^q m^- wn%jtRT I to u ^%:qifRqR 

g^g# efptt?J: UIR^cfq *If#fFTT ^ ^Rf to.: I ^ 

sjR^fRcRfcfRita i^cifer to ftoto i ^ to ^ 
^sf^iwn:, a#T #to #rars§^& ** a^WfWwri^R- 

jRFfj^ 5t#qf% ^HiprR I 

f4 t ^ JltR^P 3K5T#^T, *m «FWW: to: — 
jp#^ 3*^ 31^ to 1 

^ui^toF i re ll Of- R- »■) l 

•iM&i’;-i rfff ^f^cfiaa^ i2j RT =FI l^flfar 3?ff^ Riq-'cf — ’ f SRRT 

w# stoMtofa ‘ 3 sntor ^~ 

m* # fafft, ‘ ^ <#tor RcT# Rfto ’ tote& ! 55* 

§fRR[l®t R Sjf^fltoR *RFrftf^ oRf toWPF Sf-t 5RlcF -^ ’•■Hl^'W ^ I 
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^i^q-, w^qr^frm^^oirq j^fecr ffq swq: i 

^ 2J<?f mt 5FT5TFfo[ W, 3fI*F^ ^cT # | ^frR *rqf?T ^RORR 

vO 

q^q cTR:i SRRPlcq RfRrRq «F# %FTcTf W % 

cp^rtrrf ! ajcT qq;qt wr; 3^r- 

eRR{ I 3pw 3RT f#f awl^rf I 

pr%wr ^rr^Ti%sg5T^T i gf^raRqr rit#r$wi 

qiRORRq ^qr- 

^rgq^ITfl £ JTfHR #: ^\m ’ ?F% | m WI # PR 

f^m-^sq q#q ^Kgq^rFrfq *r qq;: qwr4p gap^&ra>w*n*: *#- 

^ 3 % s[gr|^[ wfipr «rqorrf?p[5i3T: 1 cff^t %qff%^qfiq#?rr smt- 

i q iTRFFRq g^MRrai^qfR^q qw rm q^n% #^ci^fiqq&- 
q#rrqrqsi%rr:, qt^iiqiM<g#qtrfq ft T%i eiq^qfqq 

qqqqqfq ^qRR- 

q%q %qr m swpqM sraaia^ I 

fimferca lit: q^f^qi^qtwriq qrg*rfr II (f. ^.s».)l 
^[qitqtFq^qir q% ^ftqqqRnqr q^R^Kgcqi’frrq^f =q swig^q 
^qqftcjqvR l qsn w fqwiqi — 

g ft ^r: qt 3%%^q:qR sqqfWcT^ | 
q^ ^qq ' R iqftq w q q - fq®Fi II (f- ^0 I 

qrr&rsfl<OTt =q — -q^ig# fqqft jrrt qqtwR fqcrmciq l 3 kt 
^ xr fwc$ R^Rq-WcS wrqq^ w$% wmr-^te 
qqqlt^ mm lit i^iqi ftqcf^^q qqnrqH tRnqqRiRf I 

%^Fq%— 3#TTOU^ %R?: { 

a#sfcr *§& m srfsB: q^g^ll’’ # I W gg* wnq;^qgqfc- 
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I £ ^F^1 W ^ F%- 

SRj^ I M'Wl'WFWT fl=IWS][' r cT: ^RFFW^ 

w aw, % WRF ^ W ^#cT Wllp^l 

^T^rFfcR ^ 5#q^- — 

fftq%F!: a^IrTTf: ^5 I 

cmr fq§4 g^^icTsFi f^fi^TPft ^ ft ^f ?t: ii i .\. v %. \ 

^cra;, ^i4iim<'Mc?i(Wi=FfeTcT ^p**pff: ^f^w wfi^ ^ft =^<<^4- 
WFcT^ | fes^TW W«ltcl<’=l J ; q^WFFWT: q^qp-TF 55 ¥ a% | ^WFFcF^cF^, 

3^%^ ¥PWcff ff%: I <?wl f^SR'WF — ‘*fff- 

^r: q* 3q#:, 5 

apwra^cm wft I 

sqrftfo fqf¥qi% aiFFwaf i%ra£r n (l $ o. \\.) # i 

cf5f g?q ?nw qi%q w>m ^wWq *r aw twf critfa 

r|^fi — 

W Roq q%5^ | 

ilf goFqqqq^?W#i%q: || (l. \o. £vsi.) ^ I 

*T# — q^I¥RF^P#'7#cF gW cffe- 

TW ^FS^fe^FS^ERq g%rTT; q^cT ^c^qRofW 

%1 RTOf ^qqqfq d'£ii4qi^iq% qqr R^q^q^tcflw^F^^wF- 

fw ^FcT?FT3^q^ I 3#nTWfF##qa§qpr qg«^4fagqftg fsnc ^qrtaw- 
WI# ^ WW& cT^W 5?pq% | cTfeg^-SFR^T # I SfT^- 
wfw q#rwq#t sfrqftfwot sqrf%wi%^r #%%fer^fwr: i 

3FW WFWWFF %3[FcWF fstSWOT 5FfWTO^^7cF | fifwrWqipFq' q^fftt^T- 

®PRF %fw JT^^FFRF^WHR : | 3W<5f ‘q^MWgW 
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; q-TOTfkitr crrt: qRfrfkiWk sRfsp.i 
anq«?R R%ST#PJT fRy^fRcTR, WR WR^IIci^PTT- 
^r 3^{fRR m mTRRTRRT cR#WIgq- 

5S^- 

'jRWffkkk^ 'SRRR^f FRRRi: | 

smsafefni^ ^ft^i kfarc: ii (f. %.) \ 

i^m^RFJRfSOT c5Tt cfq#FR | 

^TT^RRSRSS' g*FRRR %: II # R # (?°. {%.) I 


5RRT?T^ R^FTRRR RFTRRR ft^Fsk cfc^, 

wrt ^kkRH g^RS^i^at w%^w?r srifk 

^cflmr fkr^WRHR'T^Rf ffkrim: | RR^FRR^T 

j ct^tr fwr ( *m Rkr fkr$% i ?frit i 

3F5 %M gSf: ^cq^Tf fRRPTT^ | fk (?. ? o,^.) i 


3fft =RlkwrfR f^I%IcRRRgftlS: SRT^rRTRfF RkPTer 
fR#FJF^ W wkkfefRCTR: *5fWm%«RRR ‘RTf fPT §^cF Rf «T 
^fr M r I 3Tr%Rr tewR^Hrn^ IT cwkl 


OT|§TSf% R gk#SW 3RRW I 

JRte R5WRTR R mf qrf^F R§% || (fi. ^.) | 

#£IWF$TqRTR, 3RR5T 5TRttcT: s 3RJJR d^ldx^^l:, 3Rdd^'Sr 
# %Rifa R1%R ^cTFTWFTRRF ^W!K RMFTRfTRT RS1W3R ?R- 
RWTRR. | RlkfT§Tk#MRqr%fR SR^^TlfSR WfRR I ^ 5F1RT 
Wkcmi gkSRRRRI^kcT q=T qt 3TR5RR f^TO RI'%% — -5R?ft 
qiTOMiR^ I am RIF3#RT 5TI%crF: # 3RR; m> gfRRRRRT <# RW 
gWifkrR:, kirk ir dw TO^q^i, fk^r ^qfRRifc- 

I. g< 2. 4. 2. ^FJ. 2. I 
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qgq^qfq # qrqiqqftfq 



ff%S5TF^ JRgcT- 


q&qpq* 



m qr §qtiqr sn%rr & fqsg i 
i^pcfapTf^cTR^ qirfq q: *mm fq%q ll (f. rv.) i 
3ftr qq ^cTgi^ mi^ d Wf^o Tt, fter^wrsqq^r q^qr wfprrgi- 
q^fi^crr i aw qr fqqqrg^i^qFTii^Mf g%q qsrfqq pqRgqfr^q ?k- 
qpnqrq^r qqqsqqq =q quw ^w^qfq qiqqq^ qrfq: sift- 
qFcKrwfw^q wpqrq iqqr 

qq fq#q qwqq: *qq wrtt% qcqq|[qfq$r 

srierrofer ! qnwpq ^iqfq — 
cqqq fsq ffal =q qH qtW =q CTRqq: j 
qq =q %%n =qn% '^m *qq ^ q^Rq II (f. R. ?^.) i 
“%qf=qTiq qf i%% w” # =q qqqsCtqr^ qi^kioqg- 

^qqrq: i *ftqpq %oq^rn— 

qqr qqu?Riqi#i' fR sqqwq gq#qprq, i 

qqsst %qRd (q^qqpqiqqtcq-qq^^q^qL. 11 (f. <qo.) i 


grq qcgqFdi ^Wf: §q%qf#mpi M%qr qi^F^qqqqa^f%q 
q^wfwfq g#q TqqrsqqrqqiqrH g^rn^qqq q^qisrifr qqn%ri: sfar 
^q qrq[%q q^qpqiq q^qpq | qrqfeRT qgrqqq qqirqqr q-qqTcfcqrssq^ 
Arq qWi qfq: ; f% q^^qrqq^tflrq ^q q^qq^nq #sfq #Tq«reqfq I 
qqifq 3 t 4 qrgsrqR # ^rasijqi^qq; %t gqnqqiqfqfq »qfqqqr sq^r \ 
*$qr ^tqq^R^rsq q?s qimqf fq#ptq qfrqtfqqT i 

fi^q =q q§qqq*qcF ^r%-ft^rqr&wq q*, qr^qqt qq%qi%pqm ; 
qcg gq^iqffqwqqq'^ sqraqRjggsqcr; q*q qqqF&4Mtd^*q sn^qw 
^f^nqrt^q^q^R^ ,5 q[q:l ft *rqq: qRqf^FTrqi %fqq , aTqpTFq--- 


'• %!T. l3 - 2 - 


£ 


il%5?qqwTRf qgqr rf m^wtr s#r i s#r 

fqi^T ww SRcT: =RR tJ T mmWA: W%T^f # | 




3M g ^Wfc^qoj^cqpia^i^^f , it§^IcG^ r Rqrojqps^q ^gRI^RT- 
^q^F#g% i cr #: ^r RTfwr wi qq^qnf^s#^^ ri- 


SI^N^fWrR: qiRORf ncr: il (fi. *v) 

3f{RRqpTRT %TR? ^^-iKHM+llcTRr | 


sfiPCRT WTcTRT R 


-\ f\ *\ 


2T#7% 11 (f. *o.) 


# 3{FFtq^Fiq =q qff^fwi^¥ JRJ^cT flcT 

Iqntaieaittw 3^qr% i qq^r %3fcmr q^-. sRmqr^qfc qjRwrcq^ 
wcTj q;R0T#q <3 ^TRiqtiq: qqqftR gfcr qpr: ficN^RiR | cTF^q^qfe 

^WFRSfiRq: 1 

*qrf>T arqqiq % fq^pri II (l. ? o. $ ^.) I 

TOsqi^qiqRpq: ffetetr ^riq% ^fRfqq srMfefifq qw:| 
3 pi«r I qrfi^r Tq^qiqg gift qw- 

acfiwR q&: I q%q itqra^ffei^qr qqfq i M- f^Fcrcq ^ 
q qRqf^ | ?rr. I ®R ^qwidqa^fqqq 

£ ru# iq fq^ c^g {q^i% I 
m f¥<r?q w g*q %q#qcncn% II (f . <. y.) | 

# qwf^rciMtqq. l w #K ^FRq M?r:, faercq {^q : ; 
crq q^Rqfc-qfrTR^ ft * *Tl<? ^ ft*fl?tp*F#T # qTORT- 
q^r g^qRT^qgq^ qrfqgil^^ srfqq^R. i qqrq 

qfq^r <rrp. -qfe[#cT i cmi 3^% q§jfewq<ff 

f^tqjsq ^i^qq^Ti q^fq I ?f jq^RtfTqq’RRq 3^- 
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wi sh%kt ^ «racr i & wftpw m srororaaft i m 
qpp^FIlfq 3RFmfon|*fft5 i^q^qq^SSpFrT ^cWU q<hi !Ef : 

'#f WI# I & 

qpi feftwq# i 3TTRT Ri^FTOM <£$4 ^fRURW+Ilg: | W 
^sfwi%q%qi3:qitqi^ sqqf^ arqoiqil^ cqqcqi =K<HiTh SJJFRsft- 

qi^rat HIcfT 31FR SlfctqSRT I h cm ijtqraqi^ 

4ITWT1 gf^cr I <#F5rM^5Tsn4riTq: #3r^Fqi% 
m gtt% 4 £ qRTT qqi^wqR’^nf^Fwt li 

m wrqqfawr =q t 4 TO^rqf^tf?!' 

51^4% -JRpsif cTF4t*% «|c*M': | 
qqt'ig^# qwi^qiw q44 i 
qiq% q# crpJq q«n qrqr gqiRs I! # I 

qifq# — SRRflf^Rq 4 I 

qt 3 Fqmpft 4t ^Ht Ji^Mt II (f. \. <:.) # i 

3PM =q I^WRITO^ snqpqr ^FRl4 — 

erf qff q#44 i 

fMiq^igqq+qq# qiFFHFJri^rr: n (f.^o.) i 

qijqr 3PTFTq^t^(feqqqT^r qq^qqnqqf^Mi q$q$4fn% *n% 
sRflqM^^Riq#^ w, r% *ra, qq 4srfq4fq cratfr h jntficflft 

__ ,,1-S -■. 

q3 qiF qmu. 

qpT: S^tcT | ‘3?{|qi#sq3^rf’ # %qqp#t 
i:’ # =q Fqqqqfqp 

aiq =q 


»? ’fRJ 

3FR* — qq^WftoiR, 

m- 

<0% 3f<raRqftqw tosq: I fqimuwqqi g Fqq^q; Mqfcr 44 w3h 
H #fF reg; i ^41q 4 - -# | 





M^:” f[% R WI: I W ifaTT- 
TimM ttWit FTR# ^f4:-~ 

RTRRRFcr Iff# I 

Rs#R5^FR RFR 3ft %: II f. 5. {%. 1 
3f^T§:-g4f %RR ?FR RRFRRF 3flt( RFWTcF: 5Tfif4 qft0TTW5KR0T 

i aw r qtef: rpFf faforoiqrar: sm%m €Tl%°T 3 #RTW 3ft 
rirrtfir ii 

qwftt rrfr wffqr^wt^r%ff^i<Rg^r; gt^raenjp^ ^rirf 
cT^rfq qiwwC(«Firr w 

¥fff% Rpgqqqqe^ft R: 2.T[crRf(R | 3T%cf5TT ft tri^RF SffFR: I RRT Wm% 
e4ft m\ ^lltfR 5PM R f%$SR. I 4lRR'q4 ^RRRRITRBRTRr 3}fq gnsqf 
R^FRS ^^fFFRRRf ?flii% JFFRRTRR | R %RRfTF%RRRFR I srfqR 

SFftR^gRf? iw^WR R^%3^TiRFRFR RcRFl%qRIRItflR^iRRlR RR- 
gqqiWcT ftR 5TS5RI: I r( 4 ff :™3Tl% WFi qftFfcRRRF; 3#R R R^r 
faqw. 3^r: I rritr ^Rr^criRRRfliRRfsq^RR; rrirrrt §^r %-Mi 
|[% 4RRR I RRIRRiR ciRRRRRRR^ I 3Rf4f R%Ril%TRR RT 
RW^^IRiSRlRSR I MlRv R^RRFR I ‘3ftf I# 

Rt 3RWRFftFS ? R:’ # RFRRM mWl ^focfriR | ^RW 3fFRiR3[ff[RT 
RRRfRf 4 r tott HftuT rtrifr qfFRRdsRftffqR:, 4 atfa^RpR, 
R ^%[^iRt F%R%R Rt WlFR i% %R ^TRR. ? 

3FRF4t5%FR:~'^' 1W: RIFFR: # mi R tjTOtajRt: 3fT- 
^ oqqfRR {4 r%RR. I 3^ 3 s ? ii RRtR'mf^^^FFRf BW.^ S^RcT 
R; cRTT^ra ^ ^^IFRW^lt IRIR^RR fief | 53T3R 5RRT 5RFR^4 
I ^ gffRRR%IR%F^qt % R ^RR5- 

^RJRRRIftRifqR^iRn 3?tf^RF: WRR^I RwRRl^J R#. 

^%q«Fi^: \%RcT I R =R[fRFR v R& qJF?qRW4 RSRJRR^RR^ | 

3f^qrp%T^tf=RIR f =^4f WRWTfRK J R^TF 

R^R 3^F Rf^RRRltfRRiFqRI R RFI%fif4 ^n^TRfTFl^f^RIR^ I RWR^ 

40 ■ ' : 
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srafcr:, ^Rfiq; # q q^fFwim 

511^5# uijqr-qiq qq 5 qrqtn%% wmk l 

w'w, s 

q srcqq; sfict: A ffrl # qiTOR§qf%stq t qqjljf^rqq- 

#ta&5 ^3N^R qfaiiftqt qiqq; q qfqqq^ qaq; ggsjfticr 
5ifF^q ^Ncff i cf^ira; gfowEntefa fafor- 
5 if## qq^wriq urfim. s 

aTTO sg^qi^q arfqTO^ qpwq q^-W^-HrSlfa q^tqrfq qi- 
qrqi^srcqtqi «FFcr # ^qiqiqqqtorFq qif%qq sqrf^r — 
qiNPTF^T^Tl: q^FTTOit^qq: i 
q*qq iqqqqqtqr qn#n fqp^q \\i. \o. \ 

iqg^qqqf ft qqRRjflcqTcqiqqt RqRT | qq qFR: *pqi:, TO 
qT fsf< fqqcicftFRqiqq^iqf Rfmtemq qf^qr:, q^snTOWfq #t~ 
% iiqipqqsllq ^wfqfeq qiqq^q s I 

m g^qfqq^qfqg^TOtsf^ q^fq “q^q #%qq totFt” # 
^^iqqqq qqq qtf% 3 *riqqi% qi^fT# 3 ^ i s#r$r qi# qqq: toot 
g^sqpqj q it %pqqM^; qiiq qffiq^ife i f% qrt? ?n%##cr. 
wm\ | w q 5 I^rM^?RF^ R^cT ; qFTcqqr q Wt | W q 
^qtjftqt Jim:, qq# qw: # qqiqqtl qqqt 

q^ ; wn%i%qn%qqi; frf%§qqi%F^ qqqt i%q#q^s q I qsq iti; ? fw- 
I ^qq qfif’qq # %3FTqqfeT I cri^ 

q%tTO%q»qq;it^«Tlq^qq^Mitit%qq:i *w 
qqqqRj:- u 3TTORT ft w qmr q^wmrnftqfaimra* ’ # I qqq #rqq^:- 
^ rq #nqq r ^ qf af% q#q; q 35 *n qf^qf^roi# *q^qror qqq 
f(q 1 to qqqrfqfsruqqqifq W\ «t>Kkicqi«i qq^ilci | qq^qr^src; ^T%qqfq 
qjrtq qffeqi qfqgiqrqtiq q^qqqMrT TORf# | ^q qsfq<W#- 

toffti q qqq^%qwqti§ i fqfiqqr qqqqiq^qiOTqq^qrifq 
qm qrfqqqffe g^qra^r «r$t q *ro$ts I qqtt^Fqr ##qr *$€t~ 
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sft WB ^Fclt I mi f^fW^q, fiT%#7^', *T 

fq q#fo$3jq; TftqoT^qcft^ Rq?T^ | 
fam ^r^T^fftcT: qqr^qT m qtfsre; i ^eqqRjficrosspjjft wr- 
5^pii: qfqRqcrcrq^q «ffcqrqq^q q=q?fa 



qqNb s^RTf^^r q^rr: i 

%m m qflwrraqrqt ^^sq^rcd^ n *. l\. \°- 1 

5 %:-^!;^^, W m W$l W*tt 3gtf 

m *rc ffct sqi^qfq tfp^iwa^r: teiqi: 

# ^qsrl^qn'qfq'i qfeq- *ft% i *imw> qcqqq =q q^q et^Rf 
qmqifqtiqm wfc | qq qa&rqqq sgfetagrre^, qsrcqqsqThqfa *#%g; 
ffeq; qR^rpq^ qs^tf q&: aWr^m; I qwr q^qr^q anqqqr afjq- 
fqqqr 2 qf sj^rf ^[-qqfeqgq^^feqf^qqqq q^cn i 

f% qgqi qiq^qqr fqqffk; qtfqg; ^q^q^q 5 ^fqRrn#«Rq qqr%- 
5H#r tiicr^qqfrfq t 

3#qt f^wrq#Rqr ^qtfqq;qqr #cr *t ^qm^qq%[#- 
q^q. 1 qqr 3 qt^q^^qqR^tfk'fa ewrr q^q^q q q^r ; qqr 
^cq^qfq^i^rfqq#rq?[q ^rwrcqi3cr:-“ ;, q to; qfcf: q^qsqw'qf^ 
qqq WlM^^I^qg^i^q^’ ffq J s^rr qqfq 3pqqfCcRq gf- 
¥JHt q^rawR aww s wm q^q%; q^qqsqq^qrftq: qf*qp?:| cpqfSj 
qs-sqqjq^ 5qg?f*{=# | m m ; ^r gW%TR*lWIT 

qdfq I apw : ^Rjq#!f q^Rt qT t^w4f | m ^Mg^qcf ; 

qqntfqqi ^qfgftqi ^FWHT gq#r 1 q^dwriq^raq: qt^^^qfqq- 
qriqqifqfMqiqi sndpQ^teq aiqiteqff'^qfqqqqft^^'qfw gr q^fr 
sqqfeqq #1 

r * qifqqrfer ^i- Z2 ‘ 7> V 

2 . 5 j. 2 . I. 2 . 

3* ’ M* §f» ^ a S e *°6 Bombay Ed. 1 9^i7>- ; \;>; ; V:i--..-7--.: ; : ' 


If fi[V{5qq^T 
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giraqj STRIR «FSTRt Rflf ^iR^q^Ef : : fqjqjqfq'qq:? fq; eft 

qqfqs* ffcr g^f^qjq? ftwiRr: i 

Rfi^r epj^Raff^qsfi^Fri qqr ^dtqqjfqc^wgqqiqiqti qp- 

iqsTj q?q %WTj cJ^RIg^^fqwmqj, qS^RI%qRqcRr q^^^qiqRT, 
qtcrj: cftoRffU#; f^RcT: q'Rqiflqi UI qJlR^r#-!!^ i cR^r^F^cT- 
*s?m gfe: m qg gqift qcifqqqpr^TRi ; m ^ 

<fq m$\ %qif ^pn^iqqRft qiqcfwwwqiqi Ricfifq fissq^ i srfq ^ 

mi 

qjRRT; fjnfa ffTt ^1f[ffFT5I%3pj ffc^q 

qwfrfq wh. I p# qitR^g sqq%Rf ftWRR 
qi^twr -rir 5r?#: $m r m fqqrRi qff f^i pqi£RaT 
gqf% 3Rq#tf tou | qqq# EfR^f, Rfcft gfel% R#FJ, SJgpRqipT- 
^tq qgft ^IgrfSj RTWcff 5RFfTM#q RRRftq T R&RI #F?Rt% q&a&pfl 
set qq qricj fq srpr:, qqpqifqq ^ ^idtq qiRjRqqqjqqipifq- 
3^fRmMq^p qfqftq RiqqRqiq — 

qf %q^icgf f iiteqi rt: qqiw qMtRRig. i 
^TO^rqMrfqq rrr r ^wicpr^rrjrrr h I 

%q ^RFfiq rr qpqq Trur rhj%ti l 

qfRT cR^itifqg^rq n u U- I 

l^jqgqqwFTi Wq^RilgF#q^^^ : q w$\m m.- 
fsfcr Ri¥iq«qRftfc fi^T fq^raw I 

qjqqq feu efeqq^fe^RRRi^i^^ f^q RRg^qqRnq 
^mwqqp-iq.^q wt Riqq^qiqg%#R; I ^rfr rrr 

gf#: i q^?Ri?jq ara; fqsqcr “p^RcqR&ra;” # 

^qiq^fpsRqqiRfq: i qfef mwm we. ^qiteqRq^iqRRRTrqr g*qs- 
Rig^m. I qjR <33 ajqfR iRr^q qq^priq 3rtRqrq 

# en%nq ffqqqqi^Rqq; p qpjp | aqRqtqq^q^; q^tts 

# =q ‘“aflRqpigqRRqj WQ srf ^ Wti” # qjq: S^RIRRKqflq^ | 




afircrter err ten ^ I ^ ; feoirtetel:! 

ar iiwj; I cri if tew nrfwMt teter: “% % 
•ter atecr ter” # %h | ter tentetefeterfe 
JFTTOSTt ^ # fte. I W*R Sgf f#te ftef tel 
tete km wp s^te ; n teten sgsrEpiq cm 

te% I crir^^: te ate tente r%f f>Rr tetete i te 


eegtete %f^r^Fmr, 

rrteff tetefi ten temnfercte f#: f^te §*?r an^f ritete? 
TOrtete tented ! 3^4te^r wtcsfrrw tern afrteter 
teten: i awRRteitetente nfte i 
^WRTter% te ftercTK atefet- 
cf ftete %T ten# tfcff, | 
tersfn qwi% rterr fwm I! ( f. R. %R.) 


a^rea hr tete ter ater i arm teteatete^te i nar 
# 1 % ter ter an^nr:; cp-rr r teir ftetete i ter ^r 
temr:; r ten %te— ter^fqr ntenrste i fte teteanteif 
teacir tetefa l f^wr^sf^piwwi '“arwr aroTger- 
=5r§p^§:” # tenaTfn #rte itea ^nrntete ate, m aftea- 
fna qwte 5Tcf?r^ i a ^ ter nwte ten anwr %ste, argnt 
tegraRte#te sffr, i f% te ? aFrtett tester: aror:- 

ate |g: 3TIRFPTTte SIFT: FFffte tete “te JTFf: SFffacT” # 

I cptt ttete wf I te faste ter r fcprr- 

5# ter ? R teir fate ll:-te e^tecTfCTT te #: ^RI te | 
ct ten tetetenT ter mtee te I tester: ate 

<te “FRfRRR# arri^FRRR# !FT:” # %tefte: | 

amte teppw ^tetefTwsRFRmaR ateaic^ | terte' 
teftenn: tester i erte-eMRf ntete wi^fwr: after- 


i. ^ 4. 4 ’ m 
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u ‘Wf^ W qiiFFI EIFI%F:” # fFlfFEI% F'FlfF E^FTFFI 

ffF I EF^R: “snoiRE^t FIFF^FIE^’ fl^ FER! I FW FsFFFI 

f etefift wfFEfFFwrf^EiF, fFrjj f^ffi fie % srfecn f^, % 

STHRq jnoifoft FIFF$IFlferi: FWRF I 3M ^FT: folft, *Ff4 

fFIRF: TO F^FFI FIE, FRlcEI% y fci [yF l%cfSJFE > (FFF^ 3'irF'ERT f(F 
EEFcFRT R%FEPF^3: I 

F^REFi^FIEi EF F>MlNFEEF E^F ^FTOK EEFFcI FcREiEF- 
EFTF^II EFI%fFf ErfEFIF^FE 9 ! FifFKi; I 

^EF^tFF FFFFfFFKE^FTF : | fe^yiEI^FIF^ ^FE^PT F %F^ 
EfJFifl:; FIEE^ISIF SF^fFFFFlfEc^lcFT EFfcI | EFFT ^FEF^(#jq%: 
FFT FIER3 1 %t F: H#fFE; | 

sriFFTI^F l^FIFfF'f FIFIFF^ I FEF: FifEE FSRF^F EFIFlf^FI^- 

*f: i afa gi fi F e Wsm m\ %f f 5r#rto% i fei fefffierw M* 


FWFE; | 

FF E^EEIlfFFSRI H’WeFI^T FI ^FIFFIEIf f(F| FIftecEF; 
^tjUEIFEEEFF t^M S#TfFFM “E % #F T%” fFTRF: | ?E F&- 
Ei~ 

^gEIFIcEEIEl ^ I 

FE^ER^F F^F IFFtt WET || (f. R. <3.) 
Ed%F; 2 “%IFFliFFTF f \m FRFFE?TEEFF;i” fFlF^FFETT- 
%ER^FFlltlFEEFf^: 5TFSJ & I 

jJF^FIFF^F: I (f. R. U-) # F#I I 

FF: FFERE^I FMa#FIFFF^OT FE^E^FF # EFRE: | 

FFEIWUE-F^’F sfiFEF IFF! ! 

FFSfEF* M FEFWT EfEE II (f. R. H.) F#: | 

FIF%F E&F E^ftFr#t#r | ft?g FUIF *JF<F; E E^FI- 
^ ; FcRE^TTORF <#T ^fF^OTIFF: I 


SPOcPir: yr^ncTR # sRffe n (§. %. ) # qrfl: | 

TO^ ^SCT%^-gJTI%^ 3F^fift#OT $w.l aTOlficT 


^TO: I 

SpcrfftflOT: ^7 cTcq^cTqf foqRMfaffaT TOPfifoqfelfr- 
^ w Wim^m if: <t: To I 
JTc^ ^f%5WcJ7T W 5T f[^Tf% 5P7T i| ($. ) 

W §twicRc^}% *T %I% ^ <TO I 

|| (f,^. ^.) 

qT it: sftfifew ^3«WRT i 
m fqwFftcr gwi«RBHil% Mtro II (f. R ? . ) 


TO^qrft W3TP cT^I?IT%: 

^^cflfcrCWJTFTr SflTFT IT^TTO ^tR?TO I 

5R^K^c5TTOifiT sricpfiifpwmt^iT ^ sr^TOT: 3$%5 S&- 

=57 | cT^^R^if^ ^SI#3 ^ra^ri%coFTFTTO^“ 

^rt: 5 fi% TO ^fir^TOr^ I 
w& *nr: ^ wrTO w sretr fro. ll ($ . ? R. R. ) 
q;q 3% ?M # ^ glTTOFW^T, ww #cr*PTO? 
qjqqr q$ qf : *qq 3% f^qiqffq =*r ^iTORrf 

qfq j qqfq SRcffTS^tfeFiT fqsTOrIf ^f^ic^thH. I %cT^ ^I'hM^lcltq 

mm: afoTOr wmm % m TOHs I ^ fcfat mfa sriTO 

# #fct w'cf — 

5Rq^rs3i#^t qirif^t^ ^ I 

ant^qgqtTOIT W cgf qfc m SWT. || (*. ? o. ^.) 

fuwq: SPOTl 3R^ ^ ; 

q^ft JTcqyq^'Hiq qr qgr- 
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w wm, ftmwi s#n 

SWOP I W|: sftWWRj: “Wi#T sraTEWRW mm^k- 

onvTSFFWHc'^’’ \3- ti. 878 . ] fR I 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, March, 1927. 

W. Norman Brown contributes a paper on “ Change of Sex as a Hindu 
Story Motif He deals with it under five headings — bathing in an enchanted 
pool or stream, by curse or blessing of a deity, exchanging sex with a Yaksa, 
by magic and by the power of righteousness or in consequence of wickedness. 
There are times when the change is expected and times when it is not. At 
times it is welcome, at others it is not. A change from woman to man is wel- 
come, not the reverse. He suggests that the origin of the notion of sex change 
may be the desire of members of one sex to belong to the other, or sex 
perversion (eunuchs imitating women in dress, occupation and in every way 
possible) or superstition (parents giving their sons names of girls to escape 
malevolent spirits), or adoption by adults of the appearance of other sex to 
escape misfortune or unfavourable attention of superior powers, 

Leonard Bloomfield writes on “Some Rules of Panin i ”, He discusses 
the rul esarvadini saYvcmamani and the following. He says that the treat- 
ment of the words in the sarvadigana is clumsy and there is repetition. He 
says that the list sarvadi should be read without the words nema % pnrva, etc, 
sva and antccra . 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen MoRgelandlichen Geselldchaft, New 

Folge Band 6 , Heft 1, 1927. 

A. Hillebrandt contributes an article on “ Anschanungen fiber das 
Alter des Rigveda ” (Observations on the Age of the Bgveda). He discusses 
the views of many scholars who have dealt with the subject, like Max Mfil- 
ler, Jacobi, Tilak, A.C. Das, etc.; he says that none of them has been able to 
find out the right solution of the problem. He says that Buddhistic Litera* 
ture and Grammatical Literature furnish us with the latest limit. From Bud- 
dhistic Literature and Grammatical Literature we can conclude that Vedic 
"period had ended by the 5th Century B. C. The earliest limit is still ob- 
scure. He discusses Thibaut’s view of the age of the Rgveda and says that 
theV period he assigns is too wide. The recent archaeological discoveries 
revelal some new facts. The article will continue. 

\ 41 
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The journal contains the report of the meeting of the German Oriental 
Society at Hamburg from 28th September to October 2nd 1926. The 
following papers are noticed regarding the section dealing with India : 

H. Meyer Benfy spoke on 11 Kalidasa’s Sakuntala and its Source. The 
story rests on the old Indo-germanic folklore of the forgotten bride which 
underwent many changes in India and was added to the series of tales about 
Indian heroes. Its most original and most complete form is seen in Kali- 
dasa’s drama. The episode in the MahSbharata contains a very distorted 
form of the story. 

Sten Konow dealt with the linguistic and literary affinities of the Khar- 
osthi inscriptions. 

St. Sohayer read a paper on the meaning of the word Upanisad. 

0. Strauss contributed an article on a Sutra seen in Panini and Maha- 
bhasya regarding the Theory of Knowledge. He compared it with Nyaya and 
Mimamsa theories and suggested its importance to the history of Indian 
Logic. 

E. Lenmann contributed a paper on “ The Goddess Aditi and Vedic 
Astronomy ". 

M. Walleser read a paper on “ Sanskrit and Indogermanic. ” 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1927. 

C.A.F. Rhys Davids contributes an article on “The Unknown Co-founders 
of Buddhism”. There is very little contemporary record regarding Buddhism 
at its inception. The only works available are Maha-vagga of the Vinaya- 
pitaka and one or two portions of the five Nikayas. Here we get only a bare 
outline. There is evidence to show that Gautama Buddha was not the only 
teacher responsible for the body of teaching known as Dhamma ; Gautama’s 
fellow-workers were not merely listeners, disciples, sons of fishermen ; they 
were fellow-teachers. The names of most of them are unknown. We know 
little of those whose names are recorded. Ultimately all the teachings were 
brought round the central personality— -Buddha. The writer gives many 
authorities to explain his point. 

E. J. Johnson gives the readings of the Buddhacarita, cantos i — viii, as 
shown by a manuscript from Nepal, which was not known when Cowell 
edited the text, but which is the original copied with additions and altera- 
tions by Amrtananda, from whose copy of it were derived the three manus- 
cripts used by Cowell. 
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R. L. Turner’s article on “ The Phonetic Weakness of Terminational 
Elements in Indo-Aryan ” is a purely philological paper of considerable 
interest. 

N. # D. Mironov deals with the name Avalokitesvara as applied to Bodhi- 
sattva. It is proved by Chinese and by Sanskrit fragments of Saddharma- 
pundarika that the original name was Avalokita-lokesvara which became 
Avalokitesvara. He also discusses the central Asian successions of 
Saddharma-Pundarika. 

F. W. Thomas and G. L. M. Clauson publish a Chinese Buddhist text 
in Tibetan characters. The book is Sukhavativyuha. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly, March, 1927. 

Prof. H. Heras contributes a paper on “ The Final Defeat of Mihira- 
kula. ,s He compares 'the two authorities on the subject — The Mandasor 
inscription, according to which Yasodharman defeated Milhirakula, and the 
account of ITiuen Tsang, according to whom the victorious monarch was 
Biladityarlja of Magadha. He discusses the views of other scholars on the 
points and the various explanations of the inconsistency. He concludes that 
there is no inconsistency, that Mihirakula was once defeated by Yasodhar- 
man, but was routed by Baladityaraja. 

Jwala Prasad Singhal writes about “ Some lights on Ancient world 
History from the Puranas/’ I~Ie thinks that the original home of the Aryans 
was the Punjab, that Nagas, Daityas, Danavas, Garudas and Devas were non- 
Aryan people and Manusyas were Aryans, according to the Puranas. Kasyapa 
was the common ancestor of the former group — only a reference to common 
origin— and Manu was the progenitor of the Aryas. He identifies the region 
of the Caspian Sea, Tibet, Burma and China as various places mentioned in 
the Puranas. He deals with Dravidians, Egypt and the Maya civilization, 
He tries to explain the various Avataras of Visnu like the Narasimha, 
Vamana, as pointing out the inter-relation of the various peoples in the 
ancient world. 

R. Sreenivasa Raghava Iyengar makes some remarks on 44 Ancient South 
Indian Gold coinage. ” He says that gold coinage was essentially for the 
purpose of giving daksina in religious cer monies. He describes various 
kinds of gold coins descovered till now. 

V. V. Sarma publishes in Roman characters the text of Sudhale- 
pavidhana, a work on the method of plastering walls for painting. He 
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describes the contents of the book. The text is a small one containing 
46 stanzas. 

The introduction by A Schiefner to his translation of Taranatha’s His- 
tory of Buddhism in India is translated. The author of the book is a 
Tibetan Lama of the 16th — T7th Century A. D. 

L. P. P. Sarma draws attention to the two Kosalas in Valmiki’s Rama- 
yana. Manindra Mohan Bose discusses the Kalinga Editcs. The article will 
continue. 

“ The Origin and Development of Numerals ’’—This is a very learned 
article by Manindra Nath Banerjee. The article will continue, 

Prabhat Kumar Mukerjee continues his article on “ Indian Literature 
abroad ”, He is dealing with China. The article will continue. 

Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya makes some observations on Dirmaga’s 
Nylyapravesa. He compares the Sanskrit text (to be published by Principal 
Dhruva in Gackwad Oriental Series) with Tibetan and Chinese translations, 
and throws out much valuable information. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. VIII. Pts. Ill and IV. 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton contributes an article on “The Hour of Death ” 
in pt. III. He discusses the beliefs according to various religions, regarding 
the influence of the place where a man dies and his mental condition at the 
time of death, on his condition after. 

In pt. Ill there is published the English translation by Dr. S. K. Belval- 
kar of Senart’s Introduction toihis translation of Bhagavadgita. The views 
given in it are of the usual type that we see from a European Scholar. 
Question of Chronology, the relation of the Gita and the Mahibharata, the 
variety of authors at work and consequent inconsistencies, are fully discussed. 

There is a rather belated obituary note and appreciation of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri. 

In pt. IV, Sukumar Sen deals with the use of the cases in Vedic prose. 
The article is of a highly technical nature; but it is dealt with in a scholarly 
way. The article will continue. 

V. R. R*Dikshitar contributes an article on “The art of War as practised 
in South India He has drawn his material from Tamil literature. It 
is not taken from any work dealing with the art of war, but the material is 
culled from various works in the rich field of Tamil literature. 

Prof. V. K. Rajvade attempts to explain the meanings of certain Kg ve- 
dic words whose meanings still remain doubtful. The words that he has 
selected are svar and its various compound forms, and atri. 
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The Indian Antiquary. April— July, 1927. 

Dr, A. Venkatasubbiah continues his “ Vedic studies ”, He writes on 
“ Sunam '* in the April issue and says that the word must mean “ dear ” and 
“ own He examines a large number of passages where the word occurs. 
He examines the word sva&afa in the June issue. He assigns the sole 
meaning “ winning 99 to it as against the interpretation of other commentators, 
ancient and modern, who assigns other meanings also. He also examines 
the word a-rati and gives it the meaning “he who shines” — also against the 
authority of all interpreters. In the July issue, he takes up the word phaliga • 
He equates it with the word sphatika — already suggested by Hillebrandt. 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharya continues his article on Brahmavidya and 
Sufism. This is a criticism of Von Krimi’s book on Islamic culture, where 
he says that Sufism owes its origin mainly to the school of Indian Philoso- 
phy, known as the Vedanta School. 

N. C. Metha has a note on a Mediaeval Jaina image, In the April issue. 
Pie explains the image from the artistic point of view. 

In the May issue Umeshcandra Bhattacarya writes an article on the 
interpretation of the Upanisads. Pie discusses the problem whether we can 
speak of a philosophy of the Upanisads. The article is not concluded yet. 
The main trend of his paper is that the Upanisads do not show any unifor- 
mity and as such must be classified according to their subject-matter. 

J. Charpentier publishes a long article, in parts, on “ the Meaning 
and Etymology of Puja Two parts appear in May and July issues. Pie con- 
trasts the sacrifices of the Aryans with the image-worship of the non- Aryan 
Dravidians — which latter is puj a. He derives the word from pusa to smear 
fa Dravidian word) — a derivation long ago suggested by Gundert. He says 
that the most important item in puj a is “ the washing of the idol with water 
or with honey, curds, sungred water, etc., and the smearing or daubing it 
with certain ointments, powders, or oily substances, which are generally of a 
brilliant red or yellow colour.” * Pie gives various authorities to describe 
such a practice in Plindu temples. Then he gives the “magic ideas that may 
underlie this smearing.” 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, March 
1927. v ■■ : ; ;/ :p' 

Manomohan Ganguly contributes an article on “Indian Architecture . 
In India architecture has always been the aesthetic expression of religious 
spirit That is why temples survive, but not the palaces of ancient kings. 
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In South Indian temples, we see a historical development in the same 
temple, owing to successive additions to the original temple. Not so, in Upper 
India. The kings lavished the state revenue on building temples. Many 
examples are given. Various kinds of architectures are discussed — Hindu, 
Jain, Bengali. He concludes by saying that a Hindu, though a pessimist in 
philosophy, is not so in art. He spiritualises matter. There is a spirit of 
earnestness and self-sacrifice in Hindu architecture. There is originality, 
vigour and genius in Indian Architecture. 

Rai Bahadur Saratchandra Roy, M.A., B.L., m.l.c. writes on “ The Bull, 
Roarer in India ”, This is a musical instrument, which is the most ancient 
and sacred religious symbol of the world. The writer draws attention 
to the use of this instrument among the primitive tribes in various 
parts of India. It has a magical significance also. Only one specimen is 
preserved in the Indian Museum. Now the bull-roarers are known to be 
used as toys. 

Dr, A. Banerji Sastri, M.A., Ph. D. (Oxon) contributes an article on An- 
cient Indian Historical tradition. He criticises European Scholars who de- 
plore the lack of historical sense in India. He says that this judgment is due 
to a want of proper examination of evidences in Sanskrit works. The 
author finds a historical tradition (a Vedic tradition) in Nighantu, Nirukta. 
Bfhaddevatl and Sarvanukramani. He examines the division of mantras 
into paroksakrta , pratyaksakrta and adhyatmika, which terms, he explains 
as known traditionally, known historically and contemporary. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR INDOLOGIE UND IRANISTIK VOL. 4, PART I. 

Erich Frauwallnor writes an article on ‘ Investigations of the 
early Upanisad’s. He tries to work upon a particular group among 
large number of doctrines of various kinds and various 
ages comprised in the Upanisads and to fix the characteristic features 
of each docrine and their relation to one another. Walter Wust writes 
a note on the Rgvedic word tavagam . It occurs only once. It is usually 
derived from tava (strength) and the root ga (to go). He suggests 
that the second element must be gau (cow), &hd the total meaning is a dio 
Kuh anregond” (inciting a cow). He compares the formation of the word to 
that of iiksfinara. 

Ibid Part II. 

Hermann Lemmol writes on the river rasa . This word occurs in the 
Rgveda as the name of a ri ver. He makes a detailed examination and 
compares the word to the Avesta word fanha . Alfred Hillebrandt makes 
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some "observations on vedic mythology. He says that Ahura Mithra has 
nothing to do with Ahuramazda and this nothing with Vanina. This view 
of his was opposed from various quarters and now he substantiates his 
position. He then discusses the question of Asvins, There is an opinion 
that Asvins cannot be the morning and the evening stars, nor the sun and 
the moon. He criticises this view. 

Th. Zachariae writes about the early history of Sanskrit Philology. 
He begins with a discussion of the date of Yudhisfhiravijaya. Then he says 
that Biihler’s claim that when he found out the manuscript, it was a novelty, 
is not right, as it was long before known in Europe. He also discusses how 
other Sanskrit books were known in Europe in earlier canturies. 

Ibid Vol. V, Part I. 

Wilhelm Printz makes some notes on Indian Subjects. He explains 
the word kumafadesna (Rgveda X-34-7 c) as a tatpurusa compound as 
against bahuvrthi till now accepted. Then he writes about the termination- 
hrtvas . A note on a passage from Dasakumaracarita follows. He says that 
Hertel and Meyers have not understood the description in the passage. 
Then he draws attention to a parallelism between an incident in the Indian 
Ramayana and the Ramayana as current in Burma. 

Hans Oerters review of Caland’s edition of the Sat a pa th a- Brah m ana in 
the Kanviya recension is a good guide for reference. He makes a masterly 
analysis of many aspects of the text 

Zeitschrift der Douschen Morgenlandlichen Geselschaft. New 

series, Vol, VI, Part 2. 

There is a long article by Otto Strauss on the Ancient Indian Specula- 
tion about Language and its Problems, He discusses the subject histori- 
cally commencing from Yaska and ending with Patanjali. Towards the 
close of the article he gives some Vartikas and the comments of Patanjali 
thereon, relating to the subject. 

Indian Art and Letters (the official organ of the Indian 

Society, London) Vol, 1, Part 1, 1927. 

The Influence of Indian Civilization on Further India : This paper was 
read before the Society by Suzanno Karpolos. The author draws attention 
to two anecdotes in the RamSyana as current outside India, referring to 
Si til’s banishment. The quotation shows how stories undergo changes during 
migration from country to country. It is suggested that the Ramayana as 
current in S. India might throw some light on the story as current outside 
India, 
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Goerge Coedos’s paper on recent archaeological development in Siam 
throws much light on the various schools of art in Siam. 

Dr. W. F. Stutterheim contributes a paper on the archaeological research 

in Java and Bali. 

There are forty-seven illustrations in the journal, all highly interesting. 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandks. Vol. 34, 
Part 1, 1927. 

Erich Frauwallnor has a short paper on the Doctrine of Elements in 
Samkhya. Fie discusses the two theories, that of elements being formed out 
of corresponding tanmatras and that of elements being formed by the 
mixture of tanmatras . 

O. Stein continues his detailed study on the two editions of Saptasatl 
JOURNAL Asiatique. July— September 1926. 

M. N. P. Chakravarti draws attention to many vernacular words occur- 
ring in Sarvananda’s commentary on Amara. 

Folix Lacoto writes on the metrical form of the Epic Sloka. 

October — December 1926. 

A. Meerworth has written an article on the Kathakali in Malabar. 
The original is in English. The French translation is published here. The 
article describes the staging of the play Narakasuravadha. The article is in 
teresting, on account of the close relation of Kathakali to ancient Hindu 
Theatre. 
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THE DATE OP THE MANIMEKALAL 
By 

K. G. Sesha Aiyar, b.a., b.l., m.r.a.s. 

Retired Judge , Trivandrum . 

A probable relation between the Tamil epic poem Maniniekalai and the 
Buddhist logician Dihnaga has in recent years been suggested by some 
scholars. Under the heading, “ Problems of Identity in the Cultural History of 
Ancient India Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastrf, writes a 
valuable article in the last issue of the Journal of Oriental Research (Vol. Ipp. 
]9l) where he shows the remarkable parallelism existing between the con- 
cepts of logic and philosophy expounded by Aravanavatikal in th eManimekalai 
and those found in the JSl yayapravesa . He also attempts to make out that 
the Tamil epic Manim&kalai must be assigned to a period between the dates 
of Dihnaga and Dharmakirti ; and that such period should be the beginning 
of the 7th century, ‘ however this view might clash with the current notions 
about the Sangam age of Tamil Literature \ These latter, he tells us are 
but 44 mytho-poetic theories *' (whatever the expression may mean) to which 
'historical truth should never be allowed to surrender \ Incidentally he 
makes the interesting announcement that 4 perhaps Aravanavatikal was a 
historical character and was no other than the great Acarya Dharmapala ’ 
who according to Beal’s Buddhist Records of The Western World and Dr. 
Satiscandra Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic should be assigned 
to C. 600-635 A. C. These interesting conclusions, which the learned 
Mahamahopadhyaya has stated, require some scrutiny before they can be ac- 
cepted, in spite of the claim made for them that they are historically correct 


Let it be granted that the principles of Buddhist logic as expounded by 



Aravanavatikal are almost entirely based on the N yayapravesa, and that the 
Tamil epic repeats the very definitions and illustrations in the same order , 
in the Sanskrit work. Is it settled beyond controversy that the^N^aya- 
pravesa is the work of Dihnaga or that Dihnaga flourished in the^rlier part 
of the 5th century, as Prof. Kuppuswami Sastrf tells us ? Qsfneither of these 
questions has there been so far as I know, a conse^J^ 0 f opinion. There 
have been brave assertions : but obviously thevgg^ 0 t be implicitly accepted 
without independent examination. 
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As regards the authorship of the Nyayapravesat I know Dr. Vidya- 
bhusana and Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhaitacarya hold that it is one of Dinnaga’s 
works. Admittedly the Sanskrit text as published in the Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series says nothing about the authorship ; and these two scholars infer the 
name of the author from Tibetan sources. It is a significant fact that 
Hiuen-Tsang, who thought so highly of the work that he carried from India 
a' copy of it and translated it, was not aware evenly tradition, and does not 
say that Dinnaga wrote it. On the other hand, though he does not tell us 
the name of the author, we can plainly see from his Travels that in his view 
the work iiad been written by some one of high authority, who lived long 
anterior to Dinnaga. In dealing with Dinnaga, he uses this language : 
“ This Bodhisattva* after Buddha had left the world, received the doctrine 
and assumed the vestments. Plaving weighed the character of the Hetu 
Vidya Sastra, its words so deep, its reasonings so wide, and (having consi- 
dered) that students vainly endeavoured to overcome its difficulties in their 
course of study, he retired into the lonely mountains and gave himself to 
meditation, to investigate it so as to compose a useful compendium, that 
might overcome the difficuities of the work, its abstruse doctrines, and com- 
plicated sentences. At this time the spirit of the mountain carrying the 
Bodhisattva to a height of several hundred feet, then repeated (chanted) 
these words: — “ In former days the Lord of the world virtuously controlled 
and led the people ; prompted by his compassionate heart, he delivered the 
Hetu Vidya Sastra, and arranged in due order its exact reasonings and its 
extremely deep and refined words. But after the Nirvana of Tathlgata its 
great principles became obscured ; but now Jina Bodhisattva, whose merit 
and wisdom are too extensive, understanding to the bottom the sacred well, 
will cause the Hetu Vidya Sastra to spread abroad its power during the 
present day Apparently the Bodhisattva was unnerved by the magnitude 
of the task; and he was about to give up the attempt when Manjusn, the 
Buddhist God of Learning appeared before him and urged him to continue 
it for the good of humanity. Dinnaga receiving these directions, respectfully 
. assented and “ then having given himself to profound study, he developed 
th>^teaching of the HUu Vidya Sastra (presum ably'the Prafnma Samuc* 
caya-vffe Vidyabhusana’s History of Indian Logic p. 274 n. 3.) exemplify- 
ing the greatT r * nc *P* e aDC * explaining the subtle language in order to guide 
the learners (Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World II pp. 218- 

i. The Sanskrit Text of Di&naga’s Nyayapravei a has not yet been published. Only 
the Tibetan Text has been published in No. XXXIX, Part II of the G. O. S. [Ed.] 
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220). Pandit Vidhusekhara Battacarya tells us that the Hein Vidya is most 
probably identical with the Nyayapravesa (Vide III Indian Historical 
Quarterly p, 159). It is then clear from the passages above cited from Beal 
that the Hetu Vidya (or Nyayapravesa) was in the days of Dinnaga already 
an ancient work — so ancient that its authorship was attributed to the Lord of 
the World himself, which is equivalent to saying that already in the days of 
Dinnaga the work had come to be regarded as a work of antiquity, which 
possessed great and unquestioned authority ; and Dinnaga, appreciating its 
high worth and merit, and finding it not easily understandable by the people, 
expounded its teachings by 'writing a simpler treatise on the same subject. 
If Dinnaga was really the author of the Nyayapravesa or Hetu Vidya, it is 
strange that HiuemTsang did not know it or had not even heard of it : the 
Nyayapravesa must, in order to justify the language of Hiuen-Tsang’s ac- 
count, have been anterior to the date of Dinnaga by at least one or two 
centuries. In any event, it could not have been Dinnaga’s work. Naturally, 
surmises appear to have been made later about the authorship of the work ; 
and it is noteworthy that in China and Japan a tradition grew up that one 
Sahkara-svamin was the author of the Nyayapravesa (Vide III /, H. Q t 
p. 158). It is not improbable that Bodhisattva Sahkara-svamin is only a 
fictitious name. Neither Hiuen-Tsang nor I-tsing mentions the name of any 
such Bodhisattva ; and to me it is almost unthinkable that if there had been 
really a person of that name and he was besides the author of such a famous 
work as the Nyayapravesa , these two travellers would have ignored him 
altogether. Besides, the work, that according to the Chinese Tripit aka, 
Sahkara-svamin is said to have written, is called Nyayapravesa Tarka 
Sastra which is No. 1216, in Nanjio’s Catalogue and not No. 1224, which 
is the Nyayapravesa with which we are here concerned. (Vide Vidya- 
bhusana’s History of Indian Logic P. 302 & n.) The Tibetans, who did not 
know any Sahkara-Svamin at all, ascribed the authorship of the Nyaya- 
pfavesa to Dinnaga, who had, probably by that time, come to be regarded 
as the foremost among the Buddhist writers on pure logic ; and they may 
have done so, as the result of a confusion of ideas, as among Dihnaga’s re- 
cognised works, one is named Pramana Sastra Nyayapravesa , which Dr. 
Vidyabhusana opines “ was perhaps called simply Nyayapravesa {History of 
Indian Logic p, 300 n.), a wholly different work from the Nyayapravesa 
with which we are dealing. If, as I have attempted to show by reference to 
Hiuen-Tsang’s Travels , Dinnaga’s connection with the Nyayapravesa was 
only to prepare a hand book or compendium to popularise the teachings of 
that work which had already been in existence for some considerable time 
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past, then what is more probable or natural than to ascribe the authorship 
of the Nyayapravesa to the greatest logician of the pre-Dmnagan period, 
Arya Nagarjuna, the father of Mahay an a Buddhism and the founder of the 
Madhyamika School ? Accordingly we find that Bunju Nanjio says in his 
Catalogue that the author of the Nyayapravesa is Nagarjuna (p. 270 Nos. 
1223, 1224); and Dr. Takakusu also says so in his Record of the Buddhist 
Religion by Hsing. (pp. 177, 186). Their view seems to me to be probable ; 
at any rate, I am not prepared to reject it summarily. I may also state that 
the eight sastras of Jina or DihnSga which it is said should be studied to 
gain mastery in logic, can be made out without reckoning the Nyayapravesa 
as one of them. They are (l) Pratnana-samuccaya , ( 2 ) N yaya -dvara-ta rka - 
sastra, (3) H etucak rah am am. (4) Pram ana-samuc caya-vrtt i, (5) Pfamana- 
sastra-N ydyapravesa t ( 6 ) Alambana-pariksa , ( 7 ) Alam bana-pariksa* vri t i y 
(8) Trikalapariksa . 

If Nagarjuna be the author of the Nyayapravesa , then when did he 
live? Beal says that Nagarj una’s time was about the first century B.C. (Beal’s 
Buddhist Records of the Western World II p. 275.) Dr. Vidyabhusana, how- 
ever, says that it was about 250-320 A. C., but this date is obviously impos- 
sible, for it is well known that Sadvaharaja, that is a Satavahana king, 
was his patron, who built for him at almcst fabulous cost the Brahmagiri 
Sahgharama , where the Boddhisattva spent a large part of his life in medi- 
tation. (Beal II pp. 214 ft.) ; and the Satavahana or Andhra line of kings 
came to an end about 225 A. C. (Vincent Smith’s Early History of India 
p. 212). Dr. Vidyabhusana, indeed, quotes the Man j u- S ri -Mul at ant ra^ ac- 
cording to which Nagarjuna lived 400 years after the Nirvana of Buddha, 
that is, says the learned Doctor, in 33 B. C., though according to Dr. 
Vincent Smith the Nirvana occured about 487 B. C. {Early History p. 47) 
and according to Dr. Fleet in 483 B. C. Dr. Vidyabhusana however, writes : 
5 But he does not appear to me to have had so early a date, as he was one of 
the early patrons or founders of the University of Nalanda, which had not, 
perhaps, come into existence in the first century B, C., and was insignificant 
even in 399 A.D. when the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hian came to visit India 
{History of Indian Logic, p, 252). Surely, this is very inconclusive reason- 
ing. We do not know when Nalanda first became a seat of learning ; but are 
we so certain that Nagarjuna was connected with Nalanda at all? Hiuen- 
Tsang does not mention him among the Nalanda sages, though he gives a 
fairly long list, which he closes, no doubt, with the expression * and other 
eminent men whose names are lost \ Can Nagarjuna be possibly brought 
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into the nondescript and inconspicuous group of ‘other eminent men whose 
names are lost ’ ? The name that Nalanda acquired as a seat of learning 
was so great, that even those who had not attended the Nalanda University 
are said to have usurped the appellation of Nalanda Pandita, that their learn- 
ing might be respected wherever they went. (Beal’s Buddhist Records II 
170). Perhaps, in later years it became a fashion of thought among foreign 
Buddhists to associate the names of all their most distinguished sages with 
Nalanda, with which undoubtedly many of them were connected. Dr. 
Vidyabhusana relies on a statement found in Taranatha’s Buddhism in India* 
a work of the 17th century, for saying that Nagarjuna was an early founder 
or patron of the Nalanda University : and it seems to me he has exaggerated 
its value. I do not see that there is any valid reason for rejecting the tradi- 
tional date for Nagarjuna which is preserved in the Manjusrt Mnlatantra , 
according to which Nagarjuna flourished as already stated, in the *400 years 
after the Nirvana or the fourth century A. N. Buddha’s death has been as- 
signed to various dates. Dr. Vincent Smith prefers 487 B. C. and Prof. 
Geiger and Dr. Fleet, 483 B.C. We may take the event to have happened 
between 490 and 480 B.C. ; and the fourth century A. N. will be between 
190 or 180 B.C. and 90 or 80 B C. We learn from Hiuen-Tsang’s Travels 
that the Satavahana king who was the patron of Nagarjuna lived and ruled 
so long that his son almost despaired of being able to succeed him, and the 
king died in or about the same year as the sage. During the period we have 
indicated above, there was a Satavahana king Satakami, the sixth In the list 
of Andhra kings, who ruled for the exceptionally long period of 56 years; 
and according to Dr* Vincent Smith’s chronology of the Andhras, the reign 
of this king extended from 153 B.C. to 97 B.C. Nagarjuna is said to have 
lived for 70 years; and so his date may provisionally be taken to he c 167- 
97 B.C. On this basis, if Nagarjuna was the author of the Nyayapravesa 
as probably he was, Manimekalai need not be assigned to a period poste- 
rior to even the second century A.C. 

Suppose, however, Dinnaga was really the author of the Nyayapravesa ; 
then it falls to consider when Dinnaga lived. Professor A. Berriedale Keith 
says that Dinnaga remains of somewhat uncertain date (J. R. A. S. 1914, 
p. 1091). Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri tells us that there is good evidence to 
believe that Dinnaga flourished in the earlier part of the fifth century; and 
for that statement he relies on the foreword to the T attva-sangraha, pub- 
lished in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series , and on Dr. Vidylbbnsana’s History 
of Indian Logic , p. 270. I have not been able to see what information the 
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former of these references contains, and cannot, therefore* say whether it is 
a critical judgment that it supplies or only, to use Goethe s phrase, the 
opinion of the foreman \ It is, however, noteworthy that the foreword to 
the Tattva-sahgraha places Dinnlga, as is seen from Mr. Kuppuswami 
Slstri’s footnote at p. 197 of J. O. Remove than a century in advance of the 
period to which he is assigned by Dr. Vidyabhusana. I have looked into 
Dr. Vidyabhusana’s work. At the pagecited by Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
the section on Dirmaga begins ; and the section is headed, Dihimga-c. 450, 
520. There is nothing else about the date there. It is at p. 272 that the 
date of the great Buddhist logician is considered, as I think all too briefly 
and summarily. This is what we find there: “ Dirmaga must have lived 
before 557-569 A.D. when two of his works were translated into Chinese. 
The early limit of his date is 480, when his teacher Vasubandhu lived. 
Dihnaga flourished possibly about 500 A.D.” The edifice rests on loose, 
shifting sand. The date of Vasubandhu is a much discussed question. 
Watters, referring to a statement by Hiuen-Tsang explains it as denoting that 
Vasubandhu lived before the third century of the Christian era. Prof. 
Macdonell notices that some of Vasubandhu^ works had been translated into 
Chinese by 404 A.C. ; and it is reasonable to suppose that Vasubandhu must- 
have lived some considerable time^before that date. No doubt Dr. Takakusu 
would seek for Vasubandhu in the latter half of the 5th century, and Dr. 
Vidyabhusana is obviously inclined to do likewise. If Kumarajlva translated 
Vasubandhu’s works into Chinese in 404, Vasubandhu cannot possibly be as- 
signed to 480 A.C. as Dr. Vidyabhusana does. Besides after the investiga- 
tions of M. Peri this date (480 A.C.) for Vasubandhu must be considered a 
good deal too late. Dr. Vincent Smith, who says it is impossible to resist 
the weight of M. Peri's arguments, comes to the conclusion that Vasubandhu 
was bora about 280 A.C. and died about 360 A.C. {Early History of India, 
p. 328). Chinese testimony, we are told, affirms that Vasubandhu and his 
brother Asanga lived < in the 900 years * after the Nirvana , that is, according 
to the Chinese reckoning in or before the 2nd century of the Christian era. 
(Watters). 

This is likewise the date we gather for Vasubandhu from his life written 
by Paramartha who died in 569 A.C. From the materials available it seems 
to me that this date for Vasubandhu is as probable as any other date that 
has been assigned to him. Asanga, Vasubandhu and Dinnaga were contem- 
poraries, and between them and Niglrjuna there intervened in the succes- 
sion of Buddhist teachers or divines only Aryadeva and Maitreya. Dr. 
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Vidyabhusana allows a distance of 200 years between Nagarjuna and 
Dinnaga ; and the former of these two Buddhist teachers died probably (as 
I have tried to show) in the first century B. C. There is, therefore, nothing 
violent in assigning Dinnaga to the second century A.C. On that basis too f 
Manimekalai need not be posterior to the close of the 2nd or the beginning 
of the 3rd century, even if Dinnaga be the author of the Nyayapfavesa . 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri has apparently satisfied himself that Aravana- 
vatikal is no other than Acarya-Dharma-pala* a well-known Buddhist 
logician of the post-Dinnaga period ; because, forsooth, the expression etamil 
(sjguSdo) occurs in Ara vanavati kal’s enumeration of the sources of know- 
ledge. The lines in Manimekalai are 

Sjj$5}@lQ<ssrf5 tgjam'isfrtoisxsii uS.n^mQu. 

<5jgu$<io iSt{T<£j3ujfij 30<ijg6irQ®i68rG5r. 

Strangely, the learned Professor gives a twist to the order of words found in 
the text in interpreting the lines, and states that etamil should be taken along 
with alavai . If that be done, he says it would be an improvement on the 
statement in Dinnaga’s Prammasamuccya ; and as the teaching contained 
in Manimekalai differs in some material details from what is found in 
Bharmaklrti’s Nyayabindu , Aravanavatikal must have come between Dinnaga 
and Dharmakfrti, and it would not be ‘ far-fetched or fanciful ’ to hold that 
the sage of Manimekalai was Dharmapala. This reasoning is hardly con- 
vincing. I do not see any reason for dislocating etamil from the place it 
occupies, and for reading etamil alavai instead of etamil pirattiy am. In 
poetic usage expressions like gj<$u5I£o are not infrequently employed as merely 
intensive words of emphasis. Thus we find in the T ifuvacakam 
zj^ufleiirr ^<shrQ&rr&) ldhs^Qld. 19. 5. 

Qu0LhLj&i£ <cr£i&<s/r&<o$r> 43. 31. 

Q&rr$®)iT &(G{7jtEiQ&iTL$-, 19. 40. 

Qsrrjgj&) sjQp^fr^boST, 31. 20. 

Q&rrjSe) Qu^is^mrodQsiTfosr, 19. 25. 

(cffifa) Qu^fh^Gn/iodQ&rrtsfr, 19. 17. 

Surely, it is too ambitious a structure that the learned Professor has attempt- 
ed to raise on this single expression which it seems to me is too frail to bear 
the burden. Now, so far as we can gather from the Tamil epic, Aravana. 
vatikal was living at Kaveripi um-pat$inam, when Manimekalai first sought 
him, as directed by Tivatilakai ; and he was then already -well advanced in 
age. He afterwards went to VaSci, the capital of the Cera, and thence to 
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KSnci, where Manimekalai after several vicissitudes again sought him and 
received instruction from him in Buddhist philosophy and religion. He no 
doubt once went north on a pilgrimage to Grdhrakuta ; but he spent his life 
mainly at Kaveripattinam and latterly he resided in KaficL Buddhism had 
declined in the land in his days; and as Manimdkalai’s detention in prison 
might suggest, Buddhists were, possibly, if not actually persecuted, at least 
regarded with disfavour. Could this sage be Dharmapala ? Dharmapala 
was bora in KSnci pura, and with that his connection with Kanci ceases ; for 
when he was a young man he left his native place for North India, which 
became the scene of his activities. He had acquired great learning ; and 
even as a youth he effectively refuted the arguments of the Brahmanas at a 
convocation held in Kusabhavanapura on the Gomati river, and converted to 
Buddhism even the king of Kausambi who had called the meeting, besides 
the Brahmanas who had opposed him. He became head of the Nalanda 
University, a position which we find him occupying even in his old age. 
(Beal’s Buddhist Records I 237 if. 11-110 f ; 171 ; 229 f). Apparently Buddhism 
was almost aggressively in the ascendant in his days ; and he had the satis- 
faction of seeing even his pupils, like Silabhadra for example, refuting and 
vanquishing the Brahmanas and gaining royal adherence to the Buddhist 
faith. It is difficult to imagine that Aravanavatikal and Dharmapala, who 
differed so completely in all known incidents of their personal history and 
during whose days there was such marked dissimilarity in the fortunes of 
their religious faith, could have been one and the same person. If Aravana- 
vatikal must needs be equated with some well-known name in Sanskrit 
Buddhism, why could it not be with Dinnaga himself ? So far as I can see, 
the only excuse offered against it is the occurrence of etamil , a fanciful ob- 
jection at the best. Dinnaga belonged to Kancipura and unlike Dharmapala 
spent a considerable part of his life in Andhra-desa. But, perhaps, 
Aravanavatikal only means ‘ the Buddhist Guru ’ ; ©r it may be taken to 
signify 4 the sage of Aravana \ without denoting any specific individual bear- 
ing that name. It is said that Nagarjuna met his patron, the Satavahana 
king, at Alamana or Aramana of which Aravana may easily be a variant. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that there was a Buddhist monastery 
there ; and the Sahgathera of that particular community of monks will 
naturally be known as Aravanavatikal. However it be, we know that in 
Aravanavatikal s time Buddhism was at a low ebb. It is well known that 
during the first century B.C. and the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era, Buddhism was, as a result of Brah mini cal reaction and other 
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causes, on the wane; and therefore, it will not, it seems to me, be inappro- 
priate if we place Aravanavatika], the Buddhist sage of the Tamil Epic, 
Mamtnekalai, in the second century A.C. 

Thus it appears that after all * historical truth ’ need not fight shy of 
4 the current notions about the Sangam age of Tamil Literature", which the 
learned Professor with needless sneer describes as ‘ mytho-poetic theories" — 
an expression for which he seems to have developed an exceptional affection, 
as may be judged by his use of it not only in his article here discussed, but 
also elsewhere. 


THE LAST DAYS OF SRI SANKARACARYA. 

By 

N. K. VEN KATES AN, m.a., l.t. 

Lecturer in English , Government College , Raj ahnmndry . 

X 

Regarding the last days and the closing incidents of Sri SankaracSrya’s 
life, conflicting theories are in vogue. The theories may be briefly stated 
thus : — 

(1) That Sri Sankaracarya mounted the Grand Throne of Omni- 
science (Sarvajnapitha — in Kasmir, went to Badari Naraynna and 
from there ascended to Kailasa ; 

(2) That he mounted the Grand Throne at Conjeevaram, that he then 
went to Badari Narayana and that he thence left for Kailasa ; and 

(3) That he mounted the Grand Throne at Conjeevaram and leaving 
the mutt, at the end of his life, in charge of his favourite disciple Sri 
Suresvaracarya gave up his gross body and took subtle form, remaining to 
this day, according to traditional belief, in the temple of Sri Kamaksi at 
Conjeevaram. 

The first of these theories is found in the Sahkaravijaya, ascribed to 
Madhavacarya. It is popularly believed that this Madhavacarya was 
the great sage and commentator Vidyaranyaswami, otherwise known 
as Sayanacarya. He had two brothers by name Mldhava and Bhoga- 
nltha. The style of this Sahkaravijaya differs so much from Vidya- 
ranya’s style and even from that of his brother Mldhava, that we have to 
dismiss the idea, that either of the brothers wrote this work. The first 
sloka in this book, the benedictory verse alone is taken from VidyS- 
ranyaswlmi’s works, but immediately the style changes and becomes 
bombastic and even tough at places. 

The style of this work, curiously enough, closely agrees with that of a 
work named ‘ Bhagavata Campu v written by an author whose name is as- 
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certained from enquiry to be Madhava. The coincidence is ail the more 
striking when we find that the author of the “ Bhagavata Campu ” calls 
himself N avahalidasa (new Kalidasa) and the author of this Sahkaravijaya 
also refers to himself as 4 Navahalidasa’, and says that one who cannot 
appreciate his work, is like a Turk who kills a cow without appreciating its 
value. Such gross self-praise cannot be ascribed to a great philosopher and 
sage like Vidyaranya or even his brother Midha va of Parlsara Madhaviya. 

Besides, the first twenty four siokas in the twelfth sarga of this 
“ Sahkaravijaya ” are bodily taken from a work called “ Sankara- 
bhyudaya v by Sri Rajacudamani Diksita, a great poet attached to the 
court of the Nayak kings. These twenty-four Siokas are found in that 
work as siokas 1, 2, 6 and 7 and 14 to 33 in the fourth sarga {vide the 
Sanskrit Journal — Vol. XVII. Nos. 10 and 11). Again a SI oka in 

Anandagiri’s “Sahkaravijaya/ 1 (unpublished) the oldest work on the 
subject, written as it was by Anandagiri or Totaka, one of the disciples of 
Sri Sahkaracarya, whom he calls his Paramaguru (qwip) is found word 
for word in this work on Sahkaravijaya, save the last foot. 

From these considerations it seems to be clear that the work 
“ Sahkaravijaya ” ascribed to Madhavacarya is not an original or an 
ancient work, but more or less a compilation by a later aspirant to the 
grace of the poetic muse and it must be said that both the works “ Sahkara- 
vijaya ,f and “ Bharata Campu 5 * are indeed very pleasing to read. 

While this ‘Sahkaravijaya ■ says that Sri Sahkaracarya mounted the 
throne of Omniscience in Kasmir, and, that he then left for Badari 
Narayana, sending his disciples to various mutts and that from there left for 
Kailasa, the work * Sahkaravijaya ” by Cidvilasendra says that the grand 
incident of Sri Sankara’s life took place at Conjeevaram, but that he after 
wards went to Badari Narayana after visiting several other places, and went 
up to Kailasa from his Asrama at Badari Narayana (chapters 25 and 31). 
It is indeed very curious that the very Siokas (91 and 92 — 16th Sarga) in the 
Sahkaravijaya ascribed to Madhavacarya which place the incident of 
mounting of the Throne of Omniscience in Kasmir, are the Siokas that 
refer to the incident as having taken place at Conjeevaram, in the Sankara* 
bhyudaya of Rajacudamani Diksita (8th Sarga 68th and 69th Siokas, 
At the end of the eighth sarga, he says, that Sri Sahkaracarya stayed at 
Conjeevaram to the end of his life, doing puja (worship) to Kameswari or 
Kamakoti on the banks of the Kampa Saras* 
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In saying that Sri Sankaracarya mounted the throne of Omnis- 
cience in Kasmir and in placing the last days of his life in Badarf 
NIrlyana, it is quite probable that the account of the life of Adi (the first) 
Sankaracarya has been mixed up with that of another Sankaracarya who 
was the 38th occupant of the Kamakot! Pttha at Conjeevaram. This 
second Sankaracarya was called 46 DMra Sahkarendra ’* 
and from his history we learn that he made an all India tour like Adi 
Sankaracarya, mounted a Throne of Omniscience in Kasmir, entered the 
Dattatreya GubI (the cave of D at t a trey a) in the Himalayas and disappeared 
(Page 27, “ Sri Sankaracarya and the Kamakot! Pith a ” by the author of 
this article). 

An ancient work called (Sankaracarya Car it ram) very popular in 
Malabar, published by Nilakantha Nambi of Pattambi in Malayalam 
characters says, that Srf Sankaracarya mounted the Throne and attained 
Siddhi in Vrsaelam. In some manuscripts the place is spoken of as 
Gajacaiam. 

The seat of Sri Varadaraja Svami called, Hasti-Giri-Vrsacalam, 
must be another name for Hasti-Giri or Gajacaiam. It seems to be 
certain that Srf Sankaracarya mounted the Throne of Omniscience and 
spent his last days there. Both in the commentary on the “Gururatna 
.Malika ” of Sadasiva Brahmendra and in the Guruparampara stotra found 
among manuscripts, we find Conjeevaram mentioned as the final seat of 
Sri Sankaracarya^ labours and as the place where he left his physical 
body (A rare manuscript— 2146 L Hultzsch-Reports on Sanskrit Manuscripts 
No. 3). 

m wf wr to i 

[Visvarupa — is the other name by which Suresvaracarya is known]. 

: ; II 

We glean from all the works on Sri Sankaracarya’s life that he did a 
great deal of town-planning and town-founding work at Conjeevaram. 
The commentator on the “ Sahkaravijaya ” ascribed to Madhavacarya, 
says that Sri Sankaracarya founded Siva-Kanci with God EkSmreswara 
and Visnu-Kanci with Varadarajaswami, had temples built, agraharams 
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opened and Brahmins established therein, that he did much pioneering 
work of this sort with the help of the King Rajasena, but he says that Sri 
Sahkaraearya stayed there only one month, flRJFHW fejcefT | 

This seems to be really too short a time for so much work and more- 
over there is no reason why Sri Sankara should have taken so much 
trouble about this particular place, if he had already established his great 
mutt at Srhgeri, according to Cidvilasendra, who devotes more than three 
chapters to the stay and work of Sahkarl^arya at Srhgeri. He should have 
had certainly more permanent interest in the place for him, to have 
founded a town in a maimer suited to his own taste. 

It is well-known that Sahkaraearya established the Sri Cakra — 
(or the Yantra of Sri and Sakti) at Con jeevaram. Not only did he 
establish the Sri Cakra at Conjeevaram, but he also planned the whole 
town in the form of Sri Cakra and placed the image of Sri Kamaksi in 
the Bindusthana (the central part of the Cakra.) All the temples in the 
town, instead of facing the east or the west, as is usual in ail places, face 
the seat of Sri Kamaksi and all the images of Visnu and Siva in the 
place take their festive rounds around the temple of Sri Kamaksi. All 
these facts go to show undoubtedly that Sri Sahkaraearya must have 
mounted the Grand Throne Omniscience at Conjeevaram, and that, as he 
had already finished all his preaching work, he considered it the best place 
for his final stay. It is only in Conjeevaram that there is so ancient 
Mulavigraha of Sri Sahkaraearya and also a Utsava Vigraha* This is 
also a significant fact to support the above conclusion. It is known also 
that he left his favourite disciple Suresvaracarya in his seat, when he 
decided to stop his work and this event is permanently testified to in the 
existence of an ag rah Sr am called Mandana Misra Agrahira, Mandana 
Misra being the name of Suresvaracarya before he became a disciple of 
the Guru. 1 

Thus we are perforce led to agree with the author of the “ SankarS- 
bhyudaya ” and conclude that Sri Sahkaraearya finally stayed at Conjee- 
varam after mounting the Throne of Omniscience there. We could well 
believe his statement that he spent the last days of his life in doing puja to 
Klmesvan on the banks of Kampa-Saras. 

This conclusion is supported by the statement of Anandagiri (or 
Tofaka) the direct disciple of Sri Sahkaraearya, that Sri Sankara left his 

i. This is based on the tradition recorded in the Madhaviya Sahkaravijaya ; but it is 
definitely wrong as has been shown elsewhere. [Ed.] 
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gross body and took the subtle form at Conjeevaram. He further says that 
SankarScarya brought five sphatika lihgas (P^T£^f®||FTT*T) from Kailasa, 
that he established four of them at Badarl Narayana in NElakantha Ksetra 
in Nepal, in Srngeri, and in Cidambaram, and that he took with himself 
his favourite and most powerful linga, the Yogalinga that he 

was worshipping it at Conjeevaram and that when the time came for his 
leaving the physical world, he gave it to Suresvaracarya, whom he left 
in charge of the Kamakoti Pitha ( of Conjeevaram and of 

the mutt, known as the Sarada mutt (not to be confounded with the Sarada 
Pitha of Srngeri). All these facts are in keeping with the traditional story 
handed down from generation to generation among the people in Southern 
India. 

The ancient Purana known as Siva Rahasya, says in the 9th Amsa, 
16th Chapter, that the yoga linga was placed in Sri Sankara’s own asrama 
in Conjeevaram, where he bad his final liberation from the physical world. 



We may compare with this the slokas in Markandeya Samhii 5, referring 
to the close of Sri Sankaricarya’s life at Conjeevaram (Kanda 72, 
Parispanda 7) 


SRpqfosn 


<3*ri4 53% g?: II 


Again, Sri Harsa in his “ Naisadha ” referring to the kings that were 
present at the Svayamvara of Damayanti in the 12th Sarga, speaks of the 
King of Conjeevaram, as the king that hailed from the city where Yoges- 

vara was worshipped in Sphatika Linga, In some 

editions the word is printed as Yigesvara The word Yagesvara 

bears no meaning in the context. 
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Again in his Patanjali Caritra, Sri Ramabhadra Diksita also, a 
poet attached to the Kayak kings, says that Sri Sahkaracarya stayed in his 
last days at Conjeevaram and obtained Mukti with his body, (i.e.) that he 
disappeared, assuming a subtle form, as has been said before. 



tow ^ \\ 

(8th Sarga sloka 71.) 

From such varied and reliable evidence, it seems to be clear that Sri 
Sahkaracarya mounted the throne of Omniscience at Conjeevaram, that 
he spent the last days of his life at Conjeevaram, left the Sarada mutt, 
Kamakoti Pitha and Yogesvara Sphatika Linga in the charge of his first, 
and foremost and favourite disciple Sri Suresvaracarya— the spiritual lineal 
descendant of the Sarvajna Pitha hailing to this day, and disappeared from 
human view, at the age of thirty two, having triumphantly established his 
advaitic doctrines over the whole of India, the glorious land of Gods and 
Bsis 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS. 

(1) Sivarahasya Purana • • Ascended the Pitha at Kind and stayed 

there till the end. 

Ascended the Pitha at Kanci and stayed to 
the last. 

Established the Kamakoti Pitha at Kanci, 
founded a supreme mutt there and stayed 
in it till the end. 

Established the Pitha and mutt at Kanci. 
Ascended the Pitha at Kanci, established 
his supreme mutt and stayed to the last. 

(6) Guruparampara Stotra (a Established his Ssrama or mutt at Kanci 

rare Manuscript recorded With Suresvara as successor and stayed 
by Hultzsch) . . there to the last. 

(7) Sahkaracarya Caritram Ascended the Sarvajna Pitha at Kanci 

in Malayalam characters and stayed till the last moment at 

Yrsacala. 

Stayed at Kanci to the end. 

. . Founded the Sarvajna Pitha at Kinci 
and thence went to Kailasa. 

Sankara- Ascended the Sarvajna Pitha at Kasmir 
. . and thence to Kailasa. 


(2) Sahkarabhyudaya 

(3) Anandagiri Sankara* 
vijaya 

(4) Markandeya Samhita 

(5) Gururatna Malika 


(8) Patanjali Carita 

(9) Cidvilasiya 


(10) Madhaviya 
vijaya 


THE CONTEMPORARIES OP PE RIY ALVAR. 

By 

K. G. SANKAR, B.A., B.L, 

Assistant Librarian , Imperial Library , Calcutta, 

Mr. M. RSghava AiyangSr has recently {ante, v. 1, pp. 157-166) tried to 
prove, after a detailed inquiry, that the Tiruppavai was composed in 731 
A, C As, in the same issue (pp. 167-169), I have arrived at 850 A.C. as the 
date of the same work, I gladly accept his invitation to criticise his views, 
and hope that my arguments will meet with greater consideration than he 
was pleased to accord to my paper on The Date of Mandalapumsa (Jour. 
Myth . Soc. — v. 24, pp. 120, 12l), which he dismissed in a foot-note as 
superficial and ill-informed, without attempting to meet any of my argu- 
ments in support of the accepted view against the new theory be was 
propounding. 

On the chronological value of the astronomical date found in the 
Tiruppavai and on the inferences to be drawn therefrom, we differ little, 
except that my list of ' possible dates is more exhaustive and accurate. 
His list, for instance, omits, among others, my date of 850 A. C. and in- 
cludes 885 and 886 A.C, which I have shown to be unsuitable. But he 
relies mainly on the historical reasons for placing Periyalvar and his 
daughter in the 8th century A. C. ; and, as his date 731 A.C. is also one of 
my possible dates, my criticism will be confined to discussing the validity 
of his historical reasons. 

It is a pity that Mr. RSghava AiyangSr’s paper is written in a diffuse 
style, and that he has not given his own summary of his arguments* I 
hope that the following analysis of his arguments will be found fairly ex- 
haustive and accurate, and I shall take that as the basis of my criticisms, 
point by point. 

Summary analysis of Mr. Raghava Aiyangars arguments . 

(l) Periyal var refers to the Plndya NedumSran as his contemporary. 
This NedumSran must be identified with Maravarman III of the VSlvikudi 
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plates, as both his mantri Maran-Kari and son Jatila Parantaka were 
Vaisnavas, while his predecessors were all Saivas ; and his conversion must 
be due to the influence of a great guru like Periyalvar. 

(2) Parantaka had the title Silvallabha, by which the king, who 
honoured Periyalvar, is referred to in the Gurupafampar as ; and this 
honouring of his gum is referred to in the Madras Museum plates, in 
connection with Parantaka. 

(3) Periyalvar refers to the Visnu temple, built by Parantaka at 
Pemr in the Kongu country. 

(4) In the 7th century A.C., religious conflicts were between the 
vaidiks and the heretics, while the conflicts between the Saivas and 
Vaisnavas happened in the 8th century A.C. ; and Periyalvar flourished in 
the latter period. 

(5) Periyalvar is known to have been the contemporary of the 
Alvars — Nammalvar, Kulasekhara, Tondaradippodi and Tirumahgai— all of 
■whom are known to have lived in the 8th century A.C. 

(6) Ail the Alvars must have passed away long before Nadamuni 
(born 825 A.C.), the earliest of the Acaryas. 

L The identity of Periyalvar's contemporaries — Nedumaran and 
Srivallabha. 

It is well known that Periyalvar refers to a Pandya king Nedumaran 
(Periyalvar Tirumoli 4.2.7) as his contemporary. But between c. 600 and 
c. 903 A.C., the probable limits of PeriyalvarV age, there were five Pandyas 
named Maravarman, for nedu is only an epithet meaning ‘ great and the 
difficulty can be overcome only by relating this fact to another, that the 
traditional biographies (Guru par am pa ras) mention the honour paid to 
Periyalvar as gum by a Pandya Srivallabha. In early Pandya inscriptions, 
we hear of only one Srivallabha, the son of Varaguna I (Bigger Cinnamanur 
plates — edited in Sen Tamil , v. 23, pp. 219-224 ; 257-262). He is also called 
Sri Mara. Sri Mara must therefore be the Srivallabha of the Guruparam- 
paras , and the Nedumaran of Periyalvar ; and Periyalvar mustliave lived in 
the 9th, not the 8th, century A.C. 

But Mr. Raghava Aiyangar objects that we do not know that Sri Mara 
was a Vaisoava. True ; but neither do we know that he was not a 
Vaisnava, while Mr. Raghava Aiyangar himself admits that Maravarman 
II, with whom he identifies the Nedumaran of Periyalvar, was, on the other 
hand, an open Saiva. The Velvikudi plates, indeed, distinctly say that 
Maravarman II was a devotee of Pasupati ; and there is nothing whatever 
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to show that he was ever anything else, while Periyalvar ’s Nedumlran was 
a true Vaisnava ( Periyalvar-Tiriimoli 4.2.7). It cannot be contended that 
this MSravarman became a Vaisnava in his later life, and that his son 
Jatila was a Vaisnava from his birth. For, in his 3rd year, the latter was 
a Saiva, as his Velvikudi plates invoke Siva alone (my ed. in Jour, Myth. 
Soc. v. 13, pp. 453-458), and he himself became a Vaisnava before his 17th 
year, as his Madras Museum plates clearly indicate by the words pctrama- 
Vaisnavan tan aki ( hid . Ant. v. 22, pp. 69 72). Periyalvar’s Nedumlran 
therefore cannot be identified with Jatila Paran taka’s father. As to the 
identity of Srivallabha, it is no doubt notone of the numerous titles of 
Jatila Parantaka given in his Madras Museum and Velvikudi plates, and 
neither Mr. Raghava Aiyangar, nor his authority Mr. Gopinatha Kao, have 
been able to adduce any evidence for the identity of Srivallabha with Jatila 
Parantaka. But I have myself come across a fact, which seems to support 
ParSntaka's claim to the title Suvallabha. Jinasena says that he completed 
his Harivamsa in Saka 705=783 A.C., when, among others, Indrayudha, 
son of Krsna, was ruling the north, and Srivallabha the south. Vallabha 
was the common title of the Kastrakutas, but as Srivallabha is distin- 
guished from the Rast'aknta Indrayudha, it seems that he was the ruler of 
the country further south ; and, as no Pal lava seems to have held the title ; 
he was probably a Pandya. In 783 A.C. the P Indy a king was Jafila 
Parantaka, who, in" his Madras Museum plates, claims victories over the 
Fallavas, and so he might, after all, have held the title Srivallabha also. 
But Mr. Klghava Aiyrihgar’s own date for the Tiruppavai precludes the 
possibility of his having been identical with the Srivallabha of Periyalvar. 
For, according to him, the Tiruppavai was composed in 731 A.C, not long 
before Sri Kodai was absorbed into the image of Sri Ranganatha, while yet 
she was in her early youth ; and the Guruparamparas inform us that, at the 
time of this last event, Srivallabha had already found his guru in Periyalvar. 
If so, Srivallabha must have been ruling in c. 731 A.C, while Mr. Raghava 
Aiyangar himself admits that Jatila Parantaka’s rule began only in 767 A.C. 
This date for Parantaka’s accession was first proposed by me in 1920 
{Jour. Myth. Soc.v. 10, p. 184). But now I should place the event between 
767 and 770 A.C. For, Maj-an Kari, the ajnaptd of the VSlvikudi plates 
dated in Jafila Parantaka’s 3rd year, died before they were engraved, as 
indicated by the word asit , but was alive and built the Anaimalai temple in 
7 70 A.C. (Bpi. Ind. v. 8, No. 33), when Parantaka was the ruling king. 
77 0 A.C. therefore fell between the 1st and 3rd years of Parantaka, thus 
placing his accession between 767 and 770 A, C. In this view, also, the 
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ruling king in 731 A.C. was Mgravarman and not Parantaka. Periyalvgr’s 
Srivallabha therefore cannot be identical with Parantaka. 

Another argument, adduced by Mr. Raghava Aiyangar for proving the 
identity of Perivalvar’s Srivallabha with Parantaka, is that Srivallabha is 
said to have honoured Periyalvgr, while the Madras Museum plates apply 
the words guru- cat it am kondddi to Parantaka. But the context clearly 
shows that Mr. Raghava Aiyangar has misunderstood the meaning intended® 
For the passage reads as follows : — Manu-darsit a mar gat final guru-caritam 
kondadi kantaka-sddhanai tan seydu kadanjnalam muludalikkum ... 
Farantakan. It means that Parantaka followed in the footsteps of his 
ancestors, by holding fast to the path prescribed of old by Mann, and re- 
moving the thorns of State (evil-doers). This is the meaning understood 
by Mr. Vc-hkayya, who published the Madras Museum plates in 1893. 
Manu’s path is well known and is referred to in ancient works like the 
Raghuvanisa (l- 17) ; and guru-caritam kondadi is obviously a 
Tamil translation of guru-caritam anusrtya . It seems strange that, in 
spite of these well-known facts, Mr. Raghava Aiyangar should seek to 
derive a chronological significance in these words, with regard to the age of 
’eriyalvlr. 

II. Periyalvdr's reference to Parantaka' s Visnu temple at Plru>\ 

| Periyalvgr refers to Visnu as residing, among other places* in the Kongu 
^ountry (2.6.2), and, in this reference, Mr. Raghava Aiyangar finds an 
allusion to the Visnu temple which, according to the Madras Museum 
/plates, (not, as Mr. Raghava Aiyangar says, the Velvikudi plates), 

) Parantaka is said to have built at Perur on the river Kann (Noyyal). 

I Such an allusion is of course possible, but by no means necessary, as the 
PSrur temple was not the only Visnu temple in the Kongu country. 
Mr. Raghava Aiyangar is himself aware of the Visnu temple at Karuvnr, 
which he would identify with the Adakamada of the Silappadikaram and 
date back so early as the Sangam age ; and to argue that it was not 
glorified by Alvars would be begging the question, in view of the possibility 
that it was the temple referred to by Periyalvgr, and of the fact that the 
Porlr temple too has not been hymned by the other Alvars. Granting, 
however, that Periyalvgr had the Perlr temple alone in mind, it does not 
follow that Periyalvgr should have lived only in the 8th century A.C., and 
not at any other period after the temple was built by Parantaka in c. 785 
A.C. 
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ITT. Periyalvar’s religious conflicts . 

Mr. Raghava Aiyangar argues that in the 7th century A.C. there were 
bitter religious conflicts between the followers of the vaidik faith and heretics 
like Buddhists and Jains, that this period was followed by a period of conten- 
tion between the Saivas and Wsnavas for the adherence of the masses to 
their respective faiths, and that, as Periyal var evidently belonged to the latter 
period, he must be assigned to the 8th century A.C. This argument involves 
a double misunderstanding of both the religious history of South India, and 
Periyal var’s mission in life. The two periods referred to were in fact 
parallel and not successive. The religious conflicts were quadrangular and 
not bilateral. Jains and Buddhists, Saivas and Vaisnavas were, from the 
6th to the 9th century A.C., contending side by side for popular hold. The 
Manimekalai (6th century A.C.) contains in canto 29 a vivid illustration of 
this fact. No argument can be based on the relative chronology of the 
protagonists in these conflicts, as that chronology has not yet been settled, 
beyond reasonable doubt. It is still uncertain whether Manikya-vlcaks 
preceded or succeeded the Tevaram hymnists, and, if the 9th-century-date be 
accepted for this “ hammer of the Buddhists”, Mr. Raghava Aiy ah gar’s view 
as to the relative chronology of religious conflicts must be given up. There 
is thus no justification for placing Portal var definitely in the 8th century 
A.C., even if he is found to have taken part in these conflicts. But, in fact, 
he had no share in them at ail. He spent his whole life in humble service oi 
God in his own village, and he was diverted from this quiet life only on 
*two occasions. One was in connection with his daughter’s marvellous 
marriage. The otlmr was when he went, by God’s command, to Sti- 
Vallabha’s court and, after enlightening the king and his court, was treated 
by him with great honour. Mr. Raghava Aiyangar evidently refers to this 
latter occasion. But it had no connection with religious conflicts. PeriyaL 
var was, on the other hand, addressing those who were already Vaisnavas ; 
and he himself refers to the rajaguru Ahhimanatuhga Selvanambi as an 
old servant of Visnu, like himself (Tiruppallandu ll). This incident there- 
fore in the life of Perival var cannot help us to fix his date in the 8th century 
A.C. 

IV, Alvars t contemporary with Periyalvar. 

Mr. Raghava Aiyangar argues that Periyalvar can be proved to have 
been a contemporary of the Alvars, Nammilvlr, Kulas8khara, Tcndaradip- 
po$i, and Tirumangai, and that, as all of them lived in the 8th century A.C. ? 
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Periyalvar also should be assigned to the same century. In proof of the 
former statement, he urges (i) that the Divyasuricarita of Garudavahana, 
a contemporary and disciple of Sri Ramanujacarya (c. 1150 A.C.), introduces 
all these Alvars in connection with Sri Kodai’s marriage, (fi) that Periyal- 
var's Maravarman was, according to the Cinnamanur plates, the foe of 
Pallavamalla, of whom Tirumangai was lavish in praise, and (Hi) that all 
these Alvars refer in glowing terms to the countless devotees of Visnu 
spreading their faith their synchronism, as the Vaisnava faith might have 
flourished in the Tamil country for several centuries, an in fact it did. As 
for the 2nd argument, I believe I have adduced above sufficient reasons for 
discrediting the synchronism of Periyalvar with the Maravarman of the 8th 
century A. C. ; and the synchronism of Maravarman III will Pallavamalla 
occurs, not in the Cinnamanur, but the Velvikudi plates. The synchronism 
mentioned in the Cinnamanur plates is quite different. They say that 
Parahkusa defeated the Pallavas at Sankara mangai. But Mr. Vehkayya, 
whom Mr. Raghava Aiyahgar and others, all except the late Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao, blindly follow, wrongly identified this Parahkusa with Maravarman 
III, with the result that two Arikesari, Parankusas, three Rajasimhas 
and two Nelveli battles sprang out of nowhere, and that an utter 
mess was made of early Pandya genealogy and chronology, which un- 
fortunately has survived to this day. I shall here attempt briefly 
to clear this confusion and establish the correct view of early Pandya 
genealogy, after first dealing with the argument based on the Divya&ufi- 
cafitam . This argument alone deserves consideration, as the work gives * 
the earliest available account of the Alvars ; and, if it is confirmed by the 
internal evidence of Nalayiram , we may accept the general synchronism of 
the Alvars, Periyalvar and his daughter, Nammajvar and his disciple 
Madhurakavi, Kulasekhara, Tondaradippodi and Tirumangai. Another 
detail given in the biographical accounts tends to confirm part of this 
synchronism. For Tirumangai is said to have met Tondaradippodi, and, 
out of respect for him, to have made a detour in the walls he built around 
the Srirahgam temple, to avoid cutting up his iulast garden. 

V. Early Pandya Genealogy and Chronology . 

I shall now take up the vexed question of early Pandya genealogy and 
chronology, as, like King Charles® head, it tends to turn up everywhere 
during the course of the present discussion. The Velvikudi plates mention 
a Pandya Arikesari Asamasaman Maravarman as the successor of Sendan 
(==Jayanta), as the hero of Pali, Nelveli and Sennilam, and as the father of 
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the hero of Marudur. The smaller Cinnamanur plates likewise mention an 
ArikSsari Asamasaman Maravarman as the successor of Jayantavarman, 
as the hero of NelvSli and as the father of the hero of Marudur. The identity 
of these two heroes of Nelveli is therefore quite clear. The Kalaviyalurai 
refers to a Pandya Arikesari Parankusa Nedumaran as the hero of Pali, 
NelvSli, Senniiam and Sankamangai. The battles of Pali, Nelveli and 
Senniiam identify this Arikesari with the Arikesari of the Velvikudi and 
smaller Cinnamanur plates. The bigger Cinnamanur plates mention a 
Pandya Arikesari Parankusa as the hero of Nelveli and Sankamahgai. 
The titles Arikesari and Parankusa, and the battle of Nelveli are common 
to the hero of the Kalaviyalurai and the Parankusa of the bigger Cinna- 
manur plates; and the battles of Sankamahgai and Sahkaram angai are 
evidently identical. So the identity of the Parankusa of the bigger 
Cinnamanur plates with the hero of the Kalaviyalurai may be safely inferr- 
ed. This identity is confirmed by the fact that Rajasimha is said to be 
ArikesarPs grandson in both the Velvikudi and bigger Cinnamanur plates. 
We therefore collate the Velvikudi with the bigger Cinnamanur plates and 
conclude that the early Pandya succession was as follows: — 

(1) Kadunkon ; his son 

(2) Maravarman Avani-cudamam ; his son 

(3) Sendan=Jayantavarman ; his descendant 

(4) Maravarman ArikSsari Parankusa Asamasaman, hero of Nelveli, 
Sahkaramahgai, Pali and senniiam ; his son 

(5) Jatila=Sadaiyan Ranadhiran, hero of Marudur ; his son 

(6) Maravarman Rajasimha, foe of Pallavamalla ; his son 

(7) Jati!a=Neduncadaiyan Parantaka ; accession between 767 and 
770 A.C. ; his brother 

(8) V araguna=Maran cadaiy an ; his son 

(9) Sri Maran Srivallabha ; his son 

(10) Varaguna II ; accession 862 A.C. ; his brother 

(1 1) Parantaka Sadaiyan Viranarayana ; his son 

(12) Maravarman Rajasihma II, defeated by Cola Parantaka I \ 

(907-953 A.C.) before 921 A.C. ( South Ind . Ins . v. 2, p, 387). I 

VL The date of N ammalvar. 

Accepting the synchronism of the Alvars mentioned above, it does not 
follow that Periyalvar should have lived in the 8th century A.C. Mamma}- 
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var, for instance, must be later than c. 785 A.C., as he has devoted a decade 
to the temple of Srivaramangalam, a village so named after one of his own 
titles and granted to Sujjata Bhatta by Jatila Parantaka in his 17th year, as 
recorded in his Madras Museum plates ( Tiruvaymo\i 5-7). But Mr. Raghava 
Aiyangar argues from his names Klri-Maran and Parankusa that he was 
the son of Maran-Kari and took the name Parankusa in honour of his liege- 
lord Maravarman Parankusa, father of Jatila Parantaka. But, as we have 
seen already, the identification of Parankusa with Parantaka’s father is a 
mistake, and Parankusa lived at least 3 generations before Nam m a] var and 
therefore could not have been the latter’s liege-lord, even if a saint from 
his birth could be said to have an earthly liege-lord. As for the argument 
from the name Kari-Maran, it may be pointed out that Kari-Maran was a 
Vela} a of Karukur, while Maran-Kari was a Vaidya of Kalakkudi, and that 
Maran-Kari’s father was Maran, while Kari-Maran’s father’s father was 
Porkari, If, moreover, Nammalvar had been the son of Maran-Kari, it 
would be certainly strange that he should omit to honour his supposed 
father’s Anaimalai temple with his hymn, when he has so honoured the 
Mohur temple close to it ( Tiruvaynioli 10. l). We can therefore safely 
conclude that Nammalvar must be later than c. 785 A.C. But he must 
have lived before 883 A.C., when the title Sathakopa, conferred oh him for 
the first time for a specific reason, came to be used as the personal name of 
an ordinary person in an inscription at Tifukkannapuram in the Tanjore 
district. If, moreover, the earliest extant accounts of the Divyasurioaritam 
and the Gurupafanifiarai of Pinbalakiya Perumal Jlyar (13th century 
A.C.) can be relied upon for their astrological details, as well as for their 
historical statements, we can fix Nammalvar’s date more closely still. For, 
while they give only the natal months and nakstatras for the other 
AJvars and the cyclic year Nala also for Tirumangai, they give full astro- 
logical data for Nammalvar’s birth alone. According to them, Nammalvar 
was born on the 43rd day of Kali, cyclic year, Bahudhanya, month Vaikasi, 
full-moon day of Visakha naksatra , Friday, Karkataka lagna. We may 
safely ignore the 43rd day of Kali of pious antiquity, and, accepting the 
other data, arrive with Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, at 4th May 798 A,C. ? 
as the only date satisfying all the given data between 500 and 1000 A.C, 
This date falls within the limited period we have already arrived at for 
Nammalvar, 785 to 883 A.C.; and enables us to infer that Varaguna- 
mahgai, which he has sung, must, on the .analogy of Srivaramangalam have 
been founded by Varaguna L Namma}vaPs date therefore does not enable 
us to place Periyalvar in the 8th century A.C* 
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VII, The date of Kulasekharalvar . 

The traditional accounts of Kulasekharalvar say that, after visiting the 
birth place of Nammalvar, he spent his last days near it at Brahmadesam. 
He should therefore have certainly lived long after 798 A.C. Again he 
calls himself the Lord of Kolli, the chief of Kudal, and the king of Koli and 
Kohgu (Penmal~Tirumoli 2- 10 ; 3-9). This definite statement cannot be a 
mere boast, as he was incapable of self-conceit and untruth. He was there- 
fore the sole sovereign of the entire Tamil country, though by birth he was 
only a Cera King. After 880 A.C., the Colas were so powerful as to preclude 
a Cera King lording it over them, till the time of Ravivarman Kulasekhara 
(c. 1300 A.C.). On the contrary, tracts of the Cera country were most of the 
time subject to the Colas or Pandyas. Kulasekhara must therefore have 
lived before 880 A.C. Between 857 and 880 A.C., the rulers of Venad 
(South Travancore) were Adakkan Srivallabha and his son Vikramaditya 
Varaguna ( Trav . Arch. Ser . v. 1, pp. 5, 187-195). Their very tiles suggest 
that they admitted the supremacy, not of the Ceras, but of the Pandyas 
Srivallabha and Varaguna II ; and since the former Pandya died in 862 
A.C, (Ann. Rep. Epi-Madras No. 705 of 1905), Kulasekhara could not 
have lived after 862 A.C. Ilis period thus falls between 798 and 862 A.C. 
The Pandyas of this period, Varaguna I and Srivallabha were both power- 
ful kings and could not have admitted Kulasekhara’s supremacy. His 
claim to the chieftainship of Kidal (Madura) has therefore to be explained 
in some other way. I suggest, foliowing the Malabar tradition, that his 
family was of Pandya origin. Kulasekhara thus lived more probably in 
the 9th than in the 8th century A.C., and his contemporary Periyalvar 
should be likewise assigned to the same period. 

VIII. The date of T ondaradippodi Alvar. 

We have already referred to the tradition connecting T ondaradippodi 
Alvar with Tirumangai Alvar. The other data relating to him, which are 
of any chronological value, are few. One is that the title Tondaradippodi, 
which he assumed in his humility, is found used as a common name in 
943 A.C. {Ann. Rep. Epi. Mad. No. 1 07 of 3 907). This fact implies for 
him a date not later than the 9th century A.C. The other is that tradition, 
as recorded in the Gufuparamparah places him in the time of a king called 
Pharmavarma Cola. This name is not found in the complete list of later 
Colas, beginning with Vijayalaya. Tondaradippodi must therefore have 
lived befor ; 880 A.C,, when Aditya succeeded Vijayalaya. Neither is 

Pharmavarman one of the Colas of the Saiga m age. At the close of the 
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Sangam age, the Cola power had dwindled so much, that from c. 600 to 
850 A.C., their country was part of the Pallava kingdom, and in c. 640 
A.C. Hiuen-Tsang found the Colas themselves petty chiefs of the 
Cuddappah district, far from their own country. Hiuen-Tsang’s statement 
is borne out by the discovery, in this region, of the inscriptions of a local 
Cola dynasty, whose members claimed descent from Karikala Cola of the 
Sangam age, but themselves, judging from their names Nandivartnan, 
Sihmavisnu, Mahendravarman and Vikramaditya (Efii. Ind. v. II, p. 345), 
seem to have been feudatories in turn of the Pallavas and Calukyas, who 
are known to have ruled in this same region. One of these feudatory 
Colas, Srikantha (R. Sewell, List of Antiquities No. 174), is mentioned, 
after the Colas of the Sangam age, among Vijayalaya’s ancestors ; and 
even in c, 840 A.C., the Cola Kumarankusa continued to be a feudatory of 
Pallava Nandivarman III in the North Arcot district ( South Ind. Inscr , 
v. II, No. 98). The Colas could have therefore recovered their independence 
only between 840 and 880 A.C. ; and Dharmavarman of Uraiyur 
and his contemporary Tondaradippodi must both be placed in this period. 
Their contemporary Periyalvar must likewise be placed in the 9th century 
A. C. 

IX. The date of Tirumahgai Alvar. 

The last of Peri valvar’s contemporaries, whose date remains to be 
determined, is Tirumahgai. Mr. Raghava Aiyangar has argued that he was a 
contemporary of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. This argument is based 
on Tirumahgai Alvar’s hymn on the Parameswara-Visnugrha of Kanci 
(Periya-T ifumcli 2-9). The hymn refers to PaJlavamalla’s battles of 
Mannai, Karuvur (with the Pandya), and Nenmeli, and his war-drum 
Katuvay {=K atumukha). We hear of the title Pallavamalla, the battles 
Mannaikkudi and Nalveli (an obvious variant of Nenmeli and Nemmelr 
Tanjore District), and the war-drum K atumukha in connection with 
Nandivarman, son of Iliranyavarman (South Ind. Inscs. v. 2, Nos. 73 and 
74 : Epi. Ind . v. 9, No. 28). There is therefore little doubt as to the identity 
of the Pallava referred to by Tirumahgai ; and Tirumahgai himself else- 
where directly names a king Nandi (Periya-T irumoli 5-10-7). But, except 
that he sings here the praise of Pallavamalla, even as he sings elsewhere 
the praise of Colan Sehkaiain {ibid. 6-6), there is nothing to show that 
Tirumahgai was a contemporary of Nandivarman. On the other hand, the 
use of the words munanal, pandorukal, and tolpuhat indicates that Tiru- 
mahgai came long after Pallavamalla. Pandu by itself, no doubt, need not 
45 
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imply a great antiquity [IS! annul with Mayilainatha’s comm. p. 260) ; but, 
taken with the other words noted above, it precludes the synchronism of 
Tirumahgai with Pallavamalla (c. 715-780 A.C.). Tirumahgai therefore 
could not have belonged to the 8th century A.C. 

I shall now attempt to fix his date more closely still. Mr. Raghava 
Aiyangar has pointed out that Tirumahgai himself asserts that in his time 
the Pandya, Cera, Cola and the “ King of Kings (evidently the Pallava) 
were all Vaisnavas (Periya-T irumoli 7-7-4). This statement is quite 
definite and yields us valuable results. It implies that in Tirumahgai’s 
time, the Colas were ruling in their own country, but still recognised the 
suzerainty of the Pallava “ King of Kings ”. We have seen already that 
the Colas recovered their country only after c. 840 A.C., and they became 
free of Pallava control, only when in c . 880 A.C. their king Aditya defeated 
Aparajita Pallava (Epi. hid . v. 9, p. 88). Tirumahgai must therefore be 
placed between c. 840 and 880 A.C. But Pallava Nandivarman III 
(c. 830-855 A.C.), the hero of Tellaru, was, according to the Nandikkalam- 
hakam , a staunch Saiva. He could not therefore be the Pallava referred to 
in the above passage by Tirumahgai, We must therefore infer that his 
son Nrpatuhga (c. 855-880 A.C.), who was a Vaisnava (Babur plates 
South Ind. Inscs. v. 2, No. 98), was the king here referred to. On the other 
hand, we know that Pandya Varaguna II (acc. 862 A.C.), who was still 
ruling in c. 880 A.C., and defeated Prthvfpati II Gahga at Purambayam 
(Ann. Rep . Epi . Mad . No. 337 of 1912), was an ardent Saiva (ibid. No. 414 
of 1904 ; Tiruvacakani-Pdrittiruvakaval ; Tirukkdvaiy&r — sts. 306, 327; 
Tiruvidaimarudur-mummanihkdvai 1. 28), He cannot therefore be the 
Pandya referred to by Tirumahgai ; and Srivallabha, his father, and disciple 
of Periyalvar, was, in all probability, the Vaisnavite Pandya of Tirumahgai. 
Thus Tirumahgai’s reference to the Vaisnava kings of his time can be 
definitely dated within c. 855-862 A.C. 

But Mr. Raghava Aiyangar relies on another passage for fixing Tiru- 
mahgai Alvar’s date in the 8th century A.C. That passage (P&riya-T irumoli 
2-8-10) runs as follows '—Mannavan Tondaiyar-kdn vanangum nibmudh 
malai V aifameghan, tan vali tan puha\ sulnda kacci Attabuyakarattadit- 
cmnai . Mr. Raghava Aiyangar sees in this a contemporary reference to 
Dantidurga’s conquest of Kanci in c. 754 A.C. He says that Vairamegha, 
referred to here, as being bowed down to by the Tondai king and as having 
laid siege to Kanci, must be identical with Dantidurga, who is called 
Vairamegha in the Kadaba plates (Epi. Ind . v. 4, No. 134), and was ruling 
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in 754 A.C. {ind. Ant . v. 11, p. 110). It is true that Dantidurga is said to 
have taken Kanci ( Epi . Ind. v. 9, No. 4) ; but it is difficult to understand 
why Tirumangai should refer to the raid of foreign king and the humiliation 
of his own in a hymn dedicated to the Astabhujakara temple at Kind; 
and, even if Dantidurga had, like Vikramaditya II ( Epi. Ind . v. 9, No. 28), 
made rich gifts to that temple, we should expect the saint to refer, if at all, 
only to his munificence. But we do not know of any such gifts, and the 
poet too is said to refer, not to them, but to the raid. We need therefore 
have no hesitation in rejecting such an untoward interpretation. Sulnda 
then should mean, not besieged* but guarded. The poet says that Vaira- 
megha guarded the Astabhujakara temple of Kanci by his prowess and 
his fame ; and all that goes before in the above passage must be taken to 
refer to Vairamegha himself. He was a king ( mannavccn ), and the lord of 
the Tondai country ( Tondaiyar-kdn ). He was a devotee of the God of 
that temple {v ana' i gum vairameghan ), and he had a high crown {ntl-mudt) 
and a garland ( malai ). Thus Vairamegha was a king of Kanci, and a 
servant of God, but when he lived we are not told. It is Tirumahgai’s 
habit to mention, in connection with the temples to which he dedicates his 
hymns, the kings who had become associated with them by their devotion 
and munificence. Thus he mentions Senkanan with Naraiyur, Nandi with 
Nandipura-Visnugrha, Pallavamalla with Paramesvara-Visnugrha, and 
Vairamegha with Astabhujakara. As these kings did not all live in the 
same age, we are not justified in assuming any one or two of them alone to 
have been his contemporaries, without further evidence. This passage 
therefore is not of any special chronological value. But it may be of 
interest to ascertain the identity of this Vairamegha. Titles ending in 
Megha were usual with Pallava kings, as may be seen from the titles 
Mahlmigha (of Mahendravarman), Citramegha, and Sn megha (of Raja- 
sihma). Vairamegha, therefore, is more likely to have been a Pallava 
rather than a foreign king; Dantidurga seems to have acquired the title by 
his conquest of Kanci, even as the Western Gahgas claim to have acquired 
the title of Perumanadi by conquest from the Pallavas. Traces, indeed, are 
not wanting in the Pallava country of a king named Vairamegha. We 
have inscriptions in the North Arcot district, dated in the year 2 of Vaira- 
meghavarman {Ann. Rep. Epi . Mad. Nos. 150 and 152 of 1916), and two 
villages named Vairamegha-caturvedimangalam {ibid. Nos. 71 and 84 of 
1906). In c. 885 A.C., a feudatory of AparSjita calls himself Vairamegha- 
Vanakovaraiyan {ibid. Nc>, 158 of 1912). Earlier still, in the 9th and 21st 
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years of Dantivarman (c. 790 and 802 A.C), we hear of a tank called 
Vairamegha (ibid. Nos. 61 and 74 of 1898). The fact that Dantidurga 
seems to have assumed the title Vairamegha in c. 754 A. C., after his 
conquest of Kancf, suggests that it was at first the title of his Pallava 
contemporary Nandivarman II (c. 715-782 A.C.), and we accordingly hear 
of a Vairamegha channel in Nandivarmamangalam (Ann. Rep. Epi. Mad. 
Nos. 458 and 466 of 1908), and of a Nandisvaram temple in Vairamegha- 
pura (ibid. Nos. 253-258 of 1913). The Vairamegha, referred to by 
Tirumangai Alvar, was therefore, in all probability, Nandivarman and 
not Dantidurga. But, as we have seen already, he need not have 
been a contemporary of the Alvar, whom therefore nothing prevents us 
from placing in the 9th century A.C. If, moreover, we accept 
the cyclic year Nala for the birth of Tirumahgai Alvar, as given in the 
earliest traditional biographies, he must have been born in 776 A.C. ; and his 
contemporary Periyalvar must have likewise lived in the 9th century A.C. 

X. The priority of all the Alvars to Nathamuni. 

Mr. Raghava Aiyangar’s final argument for a 8th century date for 
Periyalvar is based on the priority of all the Alvars to Nathamuni, the 
earliest of the Scary .as. He says that the sharp distinction between the 
AJvars and the Scaryas is due to the gulf of time that separated them, and 
that therefore Periyalvar must have lived long before Nathamuni was born 
in 825 A.C. This date seems to be a mistake for the 823 A.C. given in the 
Srirangam Koyiloluku ; and the inference from the distinction between the 
Alvars and the Scaryas seems likewise to be a mistake, as Kurattalvar is 
called an Slvar, though he was a disciple of Ramanuja, who came long 
after Nathamuni. The distinction seems, in fact, to be based upon the time- 
honoured distinction between the path of devotion, which the Alvars followed, 
and the path of knowledge, which the Scaryas adopted, in part. So all the 
Alvars need not have lived before all the Acaryas. The Guruparamparais 
no doubt say that Nathamuni came long after the Alvars had passed away, 
but this statement is only part of their chronological scheme of dating the 
Alvars from 1100 years before the Kali yuga, and, to bridge the distance of 
time, they had to assign the early Slvars 3325, Tir mnalisai Slvar 4700, 
Tondaradippodi and Tirumangai each 105, Nathamuni 340 or 99, Alavandar 
120, and Ramanuja 120 years. On the other hand, to enhance the sanctity 
of Nammalvar, they go to the opposite extreme, and assign him only 35 
years, as the Advaita traditions assign Sri Sankaracarya only 32 years, while 

making his disciple Sarvajna live for 800 years. We cannot therefore accept 

■ 
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the chronological scheme of the Gurupafamparais as sober history, and 
must reject the dates 584 or 823-922 A.C for Nathamuni, 916-1036 A.C. for 
Alavandar, and 1017-1 137 A.C. for Ramanuja, Relying only on certain 
facts, we find that one of Nat ha muni's pupils drafted the Anbil plates of 
Cola Parantaka II (953-970 A.C.). On the other hand, Nathamuni, according 
to the earliest Gufupafamparai , received the Nalayifam from Nammalvar 
himself, who revealed himself to Nathamuni, when the latter, engaging 
himself in ydga invoked his aid, acting on the advice of Parahkusadasa, a 
disciple of Nammalvar’s own disciple Madhurakavi, who himself had taught 
Parahkusadasa his hymn kanninun sifuttambu. As the Nalayifam comprises 
the hymns of all the Alvars this statement implies that all the Alvars should 
have passed away before Nathamuni met Parahkusadasa. But, on the 
other hand, the Divyasuficafitam> the earliest of the existing accounts, says 
that Nathamuni received from Nammalvar only his Tiruvaymoli , If this 
statement is accepted, some of the Alvars might even have been living in 
the time of Nathamuni. The only facts, indeed, of which we can be certain, 
are that Nathamuni came in the next generation after Nammalvar, and that, 
as he was the compiler of the collected works of all the Alvars he must 
have outlived them all, even if some of them had been his contemporaries. 
We can therefore only infer that all the Alvars, including Periyalvar, must 
have lived before c. 900 A C. ; and it is not in the least needful that 
Periyalvar and his contemporaries should have lived only in the 8th century 
A.C. 

1 have now come to the end of my brief inquiry. I have given my 
best consideration to the views of Mr. Raghava Aiyangar, who has done 
more for Tamil literary history than perhaps any other scholar now living, 
but find myself unable to accept them. I have stated my doubts and 
difficulties, and the facts and inferences on which they are based, in the hope 
that Mr. Raghava Aiyangar will try to meet them fairly and convincingly ; 
and I may assure him that I shall try to keep an open mind and gladly 
accept his views, if he can only establish them Beyond reasonable doubt. 

I know I am not competent to meet him on an equal footing on points of 
Tamil scholarship ; but 

yuhtiyuktavacd gfahyam baladapi sukadapi . 



THE GITA-GOVINDA— A PROSODIC STUDY 

BY 

P a G. GOPALAKRISHNA AIYAR, m.a., 

Lecturer in English , U niversiiy College , Rangoon . 

The Gita-Govinda is one of the classics of Sanskrit devotional poetry 
with a continuous tradition of popularity extending over seven centuries. Its 
songs have a fervour and sweetness that appeal alike to rasikas and de- 
votees. Even the anatomical task of examining its prosody is not without 
its pleasing recompense to the critic. It is the object of this paper to explain 
Jayadeva ? s musical metres in particular, so as to bring out the ‘laws 5 that 
‘govern* them. 

We shall first dispose of the non-musical metres (non-tala will be 
a better term) in which the narrative and benedictory portions of the poem 
are written. The following is an analysis of the stanzas. 


Metre . No, of Stanzas . Metre . No . of Stanzas , 


Sardulavikriditam 

39 

Sloka 

3 

Harm! 

10 

Drutavilambitam 

2 

Vasantatilakam 

8 

Vamsastham 

3 

Sikharim 

6 

Upendravajra 

2 

Puspitagra 

4 

Indravajra 

1 

Arya 

4 

Prthvi 

1 

Malini 

' 3 

Upajati 

1 

Sragdhara 

3 



Total No. of Stanzas — 90. 

The Sardulavikridita, the metre of nearly half the stanzas is the first 
favourite without a second; the Harm! lags behind with only ten to its credit. 
The Sardula’s primacy is beyond doubt due to its inherent suppleness. The 
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Harim and Sikharim are slow-moving metres ; the former being the slower 
of the two because its short series is all in the beginning — the opening 
briskness only emphasises the dragging of the latter part. In the Sikharim 
there is a slight recovery in the middle from the opening heaviness; the 
fall has a peculiar breaking effect. Every time that poet has used one or the 
other, he has called these qualities into appropriate play. The Sardula’s 
suppleness is exercised in various contexts and in varying speeds — from high 
speed to a sloth approaching that of the Harim. 


The songs are 24 in number. They are built on a matra or mora basis, 
the line consisting of a number of feet, each one of which is equal in mora- 
value to any other. Thus the line 

5RSR5 WrcT WT has 7 feet, each of 



which is four moras. It must be remembered that the mora is primarily a 
unit of time. 

We shall now proceed to analyse the Astapadis (as the songs are called 
because each song has as a rule 8 verses). In each case, the first verse and 
the refrain are considered, the other seven verses showing exactly the same 
scansion as the first. 

I 'UcMMty I 

Refrain. 


— f 4 feet 
|| 3 feet 

( w ), ww , ww jj 6 £ eet I 

The foot is to be regarded, not as consisting of four moras, but of two 
bimoras — in other words the line can be reduced to a sequence of bimoras (or 
two ‘longs’). The single mora syllable does not stand by itself ; it is always 
accompanied by its companion. The exceptions, causing the combina- 
tion w are so few as to emphasise the rule. The unit of measurement 
therefore is the bimora in this and all similar Astapadis that follow. 

The fourth foot in the Refrain, ending Wt, has only 3 moras. Evidently 


in singing, the will be lengthened or pause filled to make up the full 
complement. 


i. It ought to be mentioned that in singing, the refrain or parts of the refrain may be 
repeated. We are not concerned with such variations here. 
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10 b (2nd line of 10th verse : this song has 10 verses each describing one 
of the ten avataras) begins with a non-integral foot. ^ 

The division is easily made in singing. 

II i ^ j 

I! 

5R 3R ^ || Refrain 


'(-) i 




5 feet and 3 feet 

_ (_) || 3 feet. 

The ^ at the end of the first lines found in all printed editions is a 
natural musical filling of the verse. It will be found that this is necessary 
in other songs also. 

The close of the 2nd line requires completion by a single mora (as in 
I above) and the refrain is to be completed by lengthening the last vowel 
in ^ to the extent of a bimora. 

8a reads sfrqq ^ %£<*■ ^ 


Both the (s^^and gSH,) are to be pronounced lightly so as to 
occupy only one mora space of time. 

ni i 1 

fWt .fftfe ^ I 

m R#5FF?? II Refrain. 

7 feet 
7 feet 
4 feet 
7 feet 

i. One Mr. Brown who wrote very many years ago a book on Sanskrit Prosody (con- 
taining nothing more than the usual metre lists and a few cheap gibes at the pandits) airily 
remarks that in this poem ‘ the laws of harmony supersede those of prosody 5 and cites this 
particular song as 4 sufficiently exemplifying this liberty’. It is difficult to find what the 
gentleman meant by his ‘laws’ but it is easy to see that he could not differentiate between an 
Aksaracchandas and a /fi/^-metre. And the worst of it is, in this particular song, there is not 
a single ‘defective’ foot. 
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In 5a, there is a non-integral foot 

V j r ^ ^ ^ ^•_ ur > V — *' " ^ v — ✓ v x v 

•iv s ^=s[5T = ^i%cr^r^w;%^?ftcTW^FT^FrT^t l 

f^lTHW || Refrain 

— — | 7 feet 

, II 1 feet 

* ( — ) | 4 feet 

(— ) || 4 feet 

The final long vowel in both lines of the refrain is to be extended by a 
bimora — the in fsfoSlfePt to be lightly sounded so as to occupy one mora 
space of time only. 

Analysis of the whole song shows that the poet has used the measure 
here almost as an Aksaracchandas — that is to say, there are very few varia- 
tions from the type above in the make-up of the feet. 

v l 

*1% sftftc | 

m fcrofttrSFr || Refrain 


7 feet 
7 feet 


• 1 4 feet 

|| 4 feet 


In 36 is a non-integral foot 


VI f IcRT I 

m^w 

#1 1 I 

Refrain, 

4S 
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7 feet 
7 feet 

7 feet 

%% in Refrain is to be pronounced so as to occupy the time space 
of four moras, either by lengthening % or pausing after it. 

Vil Jflfoqf =5rf%cTF |cT ! 

WWW WR * IS 

fcTROT, *TcTT w II Refrain. 

The foot is 7 moras long ; the final feet in all lines to he prosodically 
lengthened in singing to the extent of four moras — thus — ( w ) or 

any other form. The particular mode of filling up will probably depend on 
the raga employed. The 2nd foot in the refrain is to be completed by an 
extension of 2 moras ; there is a pause here. 

Analysis of all the verses reveals the fact that the poet has used this 
measure exactly like an Ahsar acchandas* All the padas scan exactly after 
the same pattern ; in other words* the ‘ longs ' and ‘ shorts ; are definitely 
fixed in their places. 

VIII I 

chalet || 

w fat ^rr i 

VfFFFTT SfrfT || Refrain. 

| 7 feet 
|| 7 feet 

3 feet 

7 feet 

IX i 

m '$m i! Refrain 
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— v -'( w ), — ww , II 4 feet 

is to be pronounced or in any other way so as to make 

four rooras out of the first syllables. 

This is identical with the prevailing measure of the famous Sfctam 
Tullal poems in Maiayalam. It is usually regarded as a Bhasa Vytta or 
indigenous metre. But there is a strong prima facie case for thinking that 
Kunjan Nambiar, the reputed introducer of the measure into Maiayalam 
got it from Jayadeva. 

(1) The Gita-Govinda, popularly called the Astapadi in Malabar is 
known to have been a favourite all along in the country and to have exerted 
a strong influence on its literature, though the exact extent of this influence 
is as yet unexplored. 

(2) Nambiar interested himself in Krsna literature. 

(3) The indigenous tala metres seem to have the characteristic feature 
of freely lengthening short syllables for prosodic purposes, whereas this 
particular metre does not show it. The final spondee characteristic of this 
metre is another coincidence. 

(4) The tradition that Nambiar invented and perfected the style in a 
single night cannot historically mean anything more than that he wrote the 
first of his famous Tullals in that short time. The originality consisted in 
his having thought of using a metre, already perfected in another language, 
for a Maiayalam composition. And Jayadeva is a very likely source of his 
borrowing. Jayadeva himself was using measures current in his vernacular. 



cur II Refrain. 


The verses scan, as they stand, as follows : 



All the verses have the same three pauses and consist of similar 
grammatical forms ; and also all the lines have exactly the same prosodic 
pattern. In other words, the m^tre may be regarded as an Aksaracchandas 
of the Ardhasama kind.' * r -U 
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The mora basis is somewhat disguised. But it is there all the same. 
Scan the lines as follows (or in any other way answering the same purpose) 

srfcft fk m\ i 

mk Mil 3?^ mm si 
r^r M 1^ mm ^ei% tftdit is 



The song is exceptional in the matter of lengthenings ; but the 
phenomenon is paralleled by the prosodic lengthenings in indigenous 
Malayalam metres, for instance* The word 5 lengthening * used in this 
connection is not quite accurate ; for the time interval may really be completed 
by pauses ; at any rate it is not a pure * quantity ’ change. The quantitative 
notation used in these scansions is only a matter of convenience. 

The padas fall into three vertically rhyming sections of one, two and 
three feet or syallabic groups (if the verse is regarded as an Aksaracchandas) 
respectively. 

XI qcRfMit I 

?r it || 

# mm® | 

|| Refrain. 

I 7 feet 

|| 7 feet 

feet 
feet 

XI( mSi Ufo i 

*n*r I* m *mik ii Refrain. 

» | 4 feet 

. II 4 feet 

, — or better 

— ( — ) 6 feet 
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xiii witeiT&sfc ctef I ?T 3% | 

«nftt ^ ii 

4 feet 
4 feet 

- || Refrain. 

The foot is a Cve-mora one. The metre of this pada is identical with 
the well-known Kilippattu Vyttam in Malay alam. In the prevailing form 
of this measure in Malay alam, there will be at least one long in the foot; 
but the forms with fully resolved feet are not uncommon. 

It will be noticed that the final foot has the fixed form — ^ — just as 

the lines on a four-mora basis have a spondee (- ) at the end. The 

cretic dose is also characteristic of the Malayajam measure. 

XIV | 

wnfir ngftgaiT te# 11 Refrain. 


-r>-v 


-(-) 


4 feet 
4 feet 

ToX 


' — ( — ) 7 feet. 


The refrain is to be filled up as above. 


xv ^T^cn^: i 

u?Ffs^: ii 

^RcT fispfr jpflssprr u Refrain 


— V'v/(d Si 


-C-) 


7 feet 
7 feet 
7 feet 


The iambic ending is noticeable. The foot is to be extended by a mora. 
There is a non-integral foot in the refrain. ” 

The metre is used almost as an Aksaracchandas only the third foot 
showing equivalent variations. 

XVI 

cpt% =r sr |j 

?n% m {ftcTT II Refrain* r ~ 
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4 fe? 
4 feet 


^ j- Trochaic ending 


4 feet 


The final feet in both pada and refrain are to be completed by a mora as 
in XV. The measure has been used almost like an Aksaracchandas . 


XVII 

^ h Refrain 

crmfEK ^RSTtef# 5 ^ ^ S# II 

1 7 feet 

— — || 7 feet 

* 7 ' ' ■ '■ 

— || 7 feet 

After each *0% in the refrain a completing mora is to be added. There 
is of course a pause at each place. 

xvm I 

wr n 

tnw% ’TT f»? HH+i% II Refrain. 






or 

that is, pronounce HF& slowly so as to pause for two mora spaces 
over $ or quickly do as to pause for only one mora space over % in which 
case the final foot is to be completed by a bimora. The latter scansion is 
perferable. 

xix <'ciy?ft%i£r 

fg^r ^#5 5^ i ] 

V Refrain 

1% II j 
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7 feet 

_(CpT W ’ 1 } 7 feet 

The foot is 5 moras and the verse-ends are spondees which are com- 
pleted as in the scansion above or as ( w ). 

The TJnakakali of various kinds in the Kilippattu. with (as here) or 
without the ‘ defect ’ of a whole foot in alternate line, is similar to this 
Compare for instance, 

Kunkumaccaraninnalum kucamnalil 
Kumhhindra gamini yale 

which scans, 



The whole series including the famous Manjari of the Krsna Gatha 
are built up on these lines. 

XX I 

|| Refrain 

| 7 feet 

|| 7 feet 

6 feet 

An extra mora after and one i n will complete the feet 

as in the above scansion. 

XXI | 

[ 5 ff^r m tor] 11 1 

The words within square brackets form the Refrain. 

1. The JS’irnayasagara edition (containing the commentary Kasikapriya) the text of 
which is careless, misplaces the words in this song so as to spoil the metre utterly. I follow 
the edition of the Sri Venkateswara Steam Press, Bombay, containing only the text. The 
latter has, as a rule, correct readings wherever the former is wrong. An incorrect reading in 
the songs is easily detected by the metrical flaw arising therefrom. 
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The foot is a five-mora one. The closing feet in each verse of the pada 
has to be lengthened out by 3 moras, (cf. VII. where the extension is by 
4 moras®) 

XXII ) 

3r#rfsrf^r II 



7 feet 
7 feet 
5 feet 
7 feet 


The opening foot in the second verse of the refrain is a non-integral one. 
XXIII <f? SKlffOR WRl%?Tl%ft%SPr | 

m I! 

WSRI JTRROrp^cROT $1 IS Refrain 



1 7 feet 
|| 7 feet 




7 feet 


is to have a value of 6 moras, as in other places already 


pointed out 

xxiv ^ r ^ q%r* I 

PRWR il 

pRFRrT II Refrain 



At the pauses marked in the refrain the feet have to be completed by a 
mora as shown above. 


The close of each verse in pada and refrain, is the group — w ~-*. Since 
the base is a four mora one, either one of the longs in the last three 
syllables is to be 4 shortened 9 or the five moras in — w — have to be com- 
pleted into two feet by extending the group so as to cover 8 moras in 
singing. 
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Analysis of the whole song shows that the poet has practically used the 
measure as an A ksafctc cha nd as ; the Rasikapriya calls it 16a of 

the song reads (in both the editions, I have consulted), — 

which does not scan. I 

propose the reading for the portion printed in thick types. The 

metre is thereby rectified and alliteration improved. 

We are now in a position to summarise the general features of 
Jayadeva’s matra-prosody. The unit of measurement is naturally a time 
unit, the terms * short ’ and ‘ long ’ and the notation used being only a 
convenient convention. Twenty out of the twenty-four songs have the four* 
mora foot, the unit being the bimora. Three have a five mora foot, and 
one a seven mora one. 

Defective feet, so called, are surprisingly few. As a rule they occur only 
in the refrain. Sometimes they are found at the end of pada lines. In the 
refrains, too, their place is either at the end or in places of natural pause. 
The various modes of filling up have been already indicated. ‘ Lengthening® 
of 4 short ® syllables is a phenomenon that goes with the defective foot in 
tala-metres. The most important case is that of a final long being converted 
into the usual spondee. This may either be the absolute final or the final of 
a natural internal division. In either case the principle is the same. Brown’s 
generalisation that the laws of harmony supersede those of prosody is a 
mistaken one. Rather, the Gita-Govinda songs are a harmony between the 
two sets of laws — which is something quite different form supersession of 
one by the other. 

Non-integral feet are only sporadic. They number less than half a 
dozen in the whole poem. In other words the type ^ ^ (the point does 
not arise in the case of the five and seven mora feet) is practically non- 
existent. ' , 

The initial feet are as a rule Indeed just four-fifths of the 

lines begin with this group. The exceptions take the form — almost 
invariably. Of the dactyls ( — one in almost every song is caused by 
the word There is one Astapadi, the 4th, which has the dactyl 

initial in every pada and the metre here is practically an Aksafacchandas . 

The final foot in the four mora-foot lin*s is, as a rule a spondee (• — — ) 
or a singR long. The exceptions obey a law of their own. They usually 
occur in perfect or nearly perfect Aksafacchandases . Rhyme, vertical and 
47 
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horizontal, internal and final alliteration and assonance are ever present. Some 
of the complex rhyme-schemes (as in XIX e.g.) are strikingly beautiful. The 
rhyme falls on the last syllable (of line or part of line) and the preceding 
vowel. Sometimes it extends to the two last syllables and the vowel 
preceding. 

It goes without saying that Jayadeva’s mastery of metre is of a high order 
of excellence. His technique remains on the high level to which the 
Mahakavya poets had raised Sanskrit verse. He keeps the balance between 
the rhetorical style and the plain one. Often enough, he has long compounds 
covering a whole pada. Sometimes even a hemistich ; but he never degener- 
ates into sound and fury. He gets suggestive efiects by often following up a 
rapid * compound 9 here with a many-paused short-worded one. The enjam 
bed ardha — one of the chief advances made by the Mahakavya poets — is 
often in evidence ; the effect of it being of course to make of the stanza two 
hemistiches instead of four padas — which is a frequent source of monotony 
in second-rate Sanskrit poetry. 

The prime quality of Jayadeva’s verse is sweetness. It is only natural 
in a poet, whose devotional fervour was exercised in realising God by the 
Madhufabhava. There are no thunder claps on swelling billows, no harsh 
threatening virya in the march of his verse ; it is ever mellifluous, sweet 
with the sweetness of confident love. One thinks of the flute and the 
Vina of tinkling kinkinis and pagoda bells of golden anklets and nupuras 
translating a fairy dance into their own rhythm. 

It will be seen that his range is somewhat limited by the nature of the 
poet’s subject; but within this restricted range he produces wonderful effects. 
Such lines as 

^ ^ ftor- 

fg: to fa: || 

which have a fine onomatopoetic effect ; 

: : A n ■ or 3^1 f^t tor 

the sound of which is the very sobbing moan of Radha ; 

or JFT: Wlllf® | 

in which the pauses are distributed (that is, the pace managed) with a rare skill; 
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ftR5TWTOgq% 

TO p- || 


where we seem to hear the sudden bursting and raining of tears in the final 
quaver of the last pada after the laboured long-drawn sigh of the first three ; 

or 3iif¥^ i 

nf&pp# || 

which gloriously suggests the sound of Radha’s steps coming at last into the 
Bower of Bliss and which are followed by that wonderful song (XXI) quoted 
later on that echoes with the rousing sound of marriage-bells, are to be found 
in plenty in the book. 

But it is in the songs that we get the best of Jayadeva. They excel in 
all the qualities that go to make music in words even without their being 
set to a tune or without instrumental aid. It is difficult to choose from such 
abundance of beauty. But one may prefer some of them for the sake of 
preference. One notes how in that first song of the avataras, even the 
killing of Ravana is sweetened by the poet’s words 


m 

The famous song beginning 

Pby 1 with its joyous refrain 

grftTSFto SR ^5% is the very dance of spring, 

scattering colour and sound in plenteous cascades, the ^ rhymes at the end 
suggesting the longing with which spring travails. The charge of rhyme in 

This 


the last pada of the song is noticeable, 
has the effect of slowing down the quick march of the song, of bringing the 
tremulous heart to a restful close. The spirit of the love-dance is equally 

well brought out in the 4th song s ^?^f^I^^ The 

gradual speeding up of the movement till excitement is reached in that final— 

R^feKWRis ana of the first effects 
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in the book. Take again the following song : 

II 

i jot H 

The dancing rhythm of the padas realises the' sporting figure of Krsna; 
the that opens the refrain expresses the moving pathos of Radha’s long- 
ing, the efiect being continued by the slow movement of the whole refrain. 

The refrain of the 8th song JTPOT OTRFOTT W 

fc(^ ?|c£ is a perfect jewel in itself, the short line that echoes the sound 
of the latter half of the opening giving a magic efiect to the pleading of the 
sakhL Nowhere has internal rhyme been used more effectively than in the 
11th song 

JROTfW 

% $$ fficn^# <r II 







Again, the 17th song 

qfk OTSR *ni| OT %cmR?ri 
cPOT ^ m f^JT II etc- 


The torrential eloquence of anger in the pada and the telling scorn in the 
multi-paused refrain make this song a supreme expression in verse musical 
or otherwise of the sentiment of the Khar.ditamayika on which almost every 
poet makes it a point of honour to exercise his wit in conceit and skill in 
words. Even this song is probably surpassed by the 19th song beginning 

fj& gn jjr ! 

JEROT^ ^ ?OT JIFRj §Jg^R5OT§tTOT^ II — ; 
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the music of which row flowing in a stream of sheer sweetness of Vina 
string, now tintillating with the gentle rava of pagoda bells in the evening 
silence, is hard to match. An equal favourite with the KathakaH musicians 
(who keep alive the tradition of the poem even today) is the 21st song 
beginning The next song which opens the glorious 

close of the love-tale runs 

I 

swiftly lifts us to an atmosphere of joy. 

The Gita-Govinda constitutes in itself an ample indication of these 
decorative features which in the hands of lesser poets sometimes degenerate 
into cheap tricks. Even the austerity of Sankaracarya’s sentiment gains 
from these features in his devotional poetry. 





EQUATION OF TIME IN HINDU ASTRONOMY. 

By 

Sukumar Ranjan Das, m.a., 

Calcutta. 

The Surya Siddhanta recognises that the apparent solar day, i.e., the 
interval of time from one sun-rise to the next, is variable, and this is evident 
from the following division of time : — 

Time that is measurable is that which is in common use, beginning with 
the prana (JfM ). The pain (Tc?) or vinddi contains six pranas . 

The ghapka or nddi is 60 palas, and the Naksatra ah&ratra or sidereal day 
and night, contains 60 ghatikds and Naksatra mdsa or sidereal month 
consists of 30 sidereal days. 1 

The same work gives the following rule for finding out the length of an 
apparent solar day in sidereal units : — “ Multiply the diurnal motion (in 
minutes) of a planet by the number of pranas which the sign, in which the 
planet is, takes in its rising (at a given place) ; divide the product by 1800 1 
(the number of minutes which each sign or rdsi of 30* of the ecliptic 
contains), add the quotient, in pranas , to the number of pranas contained in 
one sidereal day (i.e., 6X60x60 or 21600 pranas) ; the sum will be the 
apparent day of that planet in pranas ”. 2 

Here 1800 is the number of minutes of one rdsi or sign of the ecliptic. 
Let the time taken by a particular sign to rise above the horizon be 
p, prdnas ; d, the daily motion of a planet in minutes ; and x, the time in 
pranas by which a planet’s day exceeds the sidereal day, the excess being 
due to its eastward motion among the stars; therefore 1800 : d : : p : x 
or x==^oo pranas. This is the rule. 

This rule is based on the knowledge of two facts : (l) that the daily 
motion in longitude of any planet is a variable quantity ; and (2) that the 
different signs of the zodiac take different intervals of time to rise above 
the horizon at any station, (i. e.) at any place on the equator, 

1. Surya Siddhanta, Chapter I, verses n & X2» 

2. Surya Siddhanta, Chapter II, verse 59. 
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The Surya Siddhanta then proceeds to find out the corrections to 
longitude of planets due to one part of the equation of time. “ Multiply the 
diurnal motion of a planet by the number of minutes contained in the first 
equation of the sun, and divide the product by the number of minutes 
contained in a circle i.e., 21600 ? ; add or subtract the quotient, in minutes, 
according as the sun’s equation is additive to, or subtractive from, the place of 
the planet (which is found from the Ahargana at the mean midnight at 
Lanka, the result will be the place of the planet at the true midnight at 
Lanka). ”* This is called the Bhujantara correction in minutes. 

The Bhujantara correction is to be applied to the place of a planet 
found from the Ahargana for finding the place of the planet at the true 
midnight at Lanka, arising from that portion of the equation of time which 
is due to the sun in the ecliptic. 

Bhaskaracarya in his Siddhanta Sir omani has, however, laid down more 
accurate ruFs : — 

“ Multiply the sun’s equation of centre by the time which, the sign of the 
zodiac in which the sun is, takes to rise at any place on the equator and 
divide by the number of pranas in a whole day, then apply this last quotient 
positively or negatively to the longitude of a planet, according as the sun’s 
equation of centre is applied positively or negatively. This correction is 
called Bhujantara.’ 12 ’ 

These rules will be evident from the way in which the longitude of a 
planet is calculated. The equation of time is the difference of the right 
ascensions of the true sun moving along the equator. It has got two parts ; 
one is the difference in the right ascensions of the true sun and a fictitious 
star moving along the ecliptic with the mean motion of the sun ; while the 
other is the difference in the right ascensions of the mean sun moving along 
the equator and the fictitious star. The former is called Bhujantara and 
the latter Udayantara in Hindu Astronomy. It was Bhaskara who, among 
all Hindu astronomers, first detected this Udayantara correction. 

Bhaskara gives the following proof of Bhujantara : — 

w The longitude that has been found for the mean sun-rise is converted 
to that for the apparent sun-rise. First convert the sun’s equation of centre 
into pranas by proportion ; if the number of minutes in a sign rising on the 
equator be known, in how many pranas will the arc of the equation of centre 
rise ? Then take another proportion. If the number of pranas of a day 

1. Surya Siddhanta, Chapter II, verse 46. 

2. Siddhanta Slromani, Grahagamtam, Chapter VIII, verse 61, 
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changes the longitude of a planet by the amount of daily motion, what will 
be the change for these pranas ? The result in minutes should then be 
applied negatively or positively as the apparent sun rises before or after the 
mean sun. Hence the rule is proved/’ 1 

Then Bhaskara gives the rule for the Udayantara correction : — u To the 
mean sun add the total amount of the precession of the equinoxes; find the 
sign in which the sun now falls and the degrees of it which are passed over. 
Multiply the degrees of the sign by the degrees of that sign while on the 
equator and divide by 30’. . The result is the number of bhukta~asus (or 
pranas passed over) by that sign. Now add up the asus {pranas) of the 
whole signs while on the equator passed over by the sun and add to this sun 
the bhukta-asus found above. The result is the number of pranas of the right 
ascension of the mean sun. Next reduce the mean longitude of the sun to 
which the total amount of precession has been added to minutes of arc. 
Take the difference of these minutes and those pranas, multiply the daily 
motion of a planet by it and divide by the total number of asus of a whole 
day ; add the result which is in minutes of arc to the longitude of the planet 
if the number of asus is greater than the number of minutes and subtract if 
the minutes are greater in number. This correction is called Udayantara.” 

Bhaskara has given the following proof of his rule : — “ The Ahargana 
(the number of days elapsed since creation) that has been found elsewhere 
(for the calculation of longitudes) is of mean solar units (days), as the apparent 
solar day is variable. The sixty sidereal ghafikas increased by the number 
of asus (which are equal to the minutes of arc) in the mean daily motion of 
the sun is equal to one mean solar day, i.e. f sixty ghatikas 59 pranas and 
sixtieths or 24 hrs. 3 min. 56 secs. 22 sixtieths, in sidereal time. But 
the apparent solar day equal to 60 ghatikas and the time in which the 
arc of the daily motion rises, and is, therefore, a variable quautity, because 
every day the daily motion is different and also because the times of rising 
of the different signs of different months are different. As the apparent 
Ahargana is not obtained in the way described above is not obtained in the 
way described before, we find the mean Ahargana ; and we, do not get the 
longitudes at the time of sun-rise at Lanka, but we get them sometimes for 
a moment a little before sun-rise and sometimes for a moment a little after 
sun-rise. Thus we find the mean Ahargana when the mean sun is near the 
horizon at LanhaL 2 

1. Vide- Vasari a Bhasya ander verses 62, 63, 64 Grahaganita, Siddhanta-Siromani, 
Chapter. VIII. 

2. Vide Vasana-Bhasya, Grahaganita, Chapter VIII Siddhanta-Siromani. 
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Bhaskara next proceeds to find out the difference between the mean 
and the apparent x\hargana. “ Add up the asus at the time of the rise on the 
equator of the signs passed over by the sun from the beginning of the sign® 
mesa. The resulting asus is the excess of the Ahargana over the sidereal 
day. Again the sun's longitude from the first point of the sign, mesa is 
converted into minutes which is the equatorial interval between the mean 
Ahargana and the sidereal day. Hence the difference between the asus and 
the minutes of arc is the difference between the two Aharganas. Now 
apply the proportion. If the asus of a whole day change the longitude by 
daily motion, what will be the change for this difference of asus ? The 
result is to be added or subtracted according as the asus are greater or less 
than the minutes.” 

Bhaskara has given further explanation of his Udayantara correction 
“if the ecliptic be divided into four quadrants beginning from the vernal 
equinox, each quadrant will rise on the equator in 15 ghatikas (or 6 sidereal 
hours) ; but each sign will not rise in 5 ghatikas (2 sidereal hour.*?) and the 
Udayantara correction goes on increasing till the middle point of the first 
quadrant, and then continues to decrease. Hence at the end of each quadrant 
it vanishes (f.e., four times a year) and attains the greatest value at the 
middle point of each quadrant. The method by which the Udayantara 
correction is more accurately obtained is as follows ; — to the mean longitude 
of the sun add the total amount of the precession of the equinoxes, now find 
the jya (radius X sine of longitude) of the longitude and the Kotijya of the 
corresponding declination (radius X cosine of the declination) ; multiply this 
jya by the Kotijya of the declination of the last point of the third sign and 
divide by the Kotijya of the declination. Find the arc in asus of which this 
is the jya; and diminish by these asus , the number of minutes in the mean 
longitude of the sun as increased by the total amount of precession ; the 
result is the correct number of asus of Udayantara. In this way at the 
middle of the quadrant the Udayantara becomes a little greater than 
26 palas” 10 minutes 26 seconds). 1 

Now if this Udayantara correction is so much necessary as it is that 
part of the Equation of Time due to the obliquity of the Ecliptic, why is it 
not done by the former astronomers ? Bhaskara replies by saying that 
“ after all this correction is a variable and a small quantity and vanishes at 
the four ends of the four quarter years.” Kamalakarabhafta in his 
Siddhantatattvaviveka tried to refute this Udayantara correction, but his 


i. Vide Grahaganita, Chapter VIII. 
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arguments are not very convincing . 1 Bhaskara is the only Indian astronomer 
who found out the two parts of due Equation of Time . 2 


i. Vide page 251, Bharatiya jfyotisa Sastra by S. B. Dikshit, 

st. For the main points of this article I am indebted to Professor P. C. Sengupta of the 
Bethune College, Calcutta. 


CUTTELUTTU (DEMONSTRATIVE ROOT) IN TAMIL LANGUAGE. 


By 

P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A.L.T., 

Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon. 

I propose to deal in this article about the different opinions of the 
ramil grammarians regarding cutieluttu. 

Tolkappiyanar in the 31st sutra of Nunmarapu says © £- 
xl.® Puttamittiranar, the author of Viracoliyam repeats the same idea 
in the third line of the third stanza in Canti ppatalam as ® e_*«tli_ ' 
PeruntSvanar, the commentator on Viracoliyam says 

apAn Cmirifiiffi Pavananlimunivar, 

vnrsv o o->“ , g, ^Qppp 

the author of Nannfil says in the 66th sutra of eluttiya 

rfl,® *il(?i_ Vaitti yanatatecikar, the author of Ilakkanavilakkam says in 
the 6th sutra of eluttiyal * ® »- and thus 

agrees both with Peruntevanar and Pavanantimunivar in the introduction of 
the expression ‘ ’ 1 but he refutes Pavanantimunivar in^s 

own commentary for having introduced the element ^ 01 * 

tion thus : Qiotr$(tpppsem pe&jgiwftp *i_©i-«®‘©’© u ’ ® wr 

< ajffirii)’ eresrei/w ‘ #LLisi-mQp&r®upih' eresr^ih, aawuuimis v^aieeroipeap 

d/0 &LLQi—GBrg» jijwir ptrQiD ^^peurr^tnc, ^lifliurr QprrecsirutSuJiea)C5 ^ 

*. ^.igprir erearuQurr gsiiut—s *.fi* * ’ —T 1 ~ 

OP^QummMi^fP ***** *p«>p^, «-*£ 

® .»*»***>* ’ — • ,* ‘ ^ 

euQQiesraijbempiiitip, #tlG)L.asr(??!irr{ieorr@)iu> gjwrrssgi s<5Pfie*Qper* . 

Civananacuvamikal in his Uakkanavilakkac-curavaii refutes the opinion 
of VaittiyanatatScikar and agrees with that of Pavanan nnu 
.orjwnr Q^&ppsil ^®u *l. &PP 

<**u* '**.**«*'•***■ *Z7 1 

*tLG>i-&jAnQw*rjr Qu^ut-**** ‘ Qua#Qpp*mAp *l-® **rpffi*l 
warflt jfat* *(§pp/0uW QPPQf* 0 . .. . . 
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Here we have to consider carefully the definition of cuttu as given by 
Pavananti muni var, the objections against the same raised by Vaittiyanata 
tScikar and the counter-objections raised by Civananacuvamikal and then 
decide whether the definition as given by Tolkappiyanar is accurate or that 
as given by Pavanantimunivar. 

Pavanantimunivar’s definition, as noted above, is * i§) 

p&sfl&irfljb Vaittiyanatatecikar seems to have interpreted this in 

the sense that cutteluttu is any one of Sj } §) and a- if it stands at the beginning 
of a word and stands by itself without forming a part of an integral portion 
of it (ftfeti). This is seen from the word ^-Puuiruj' 

found in vuumb SrLLQu.m' gu @xQld 

etc. * Hence he seems to think that, though the above definition can hold 
good so far as ^ g) and a- in j/sQstrjbpdr, ^sQ&xjbp&r etc., are con- 
cerned, yet it cannot hold good so far as @ and in + 

su^nj), (§)gu + aipuu) e tc., c gJ&Jiurrg ( c gjoi + lurrip), $)®jiurri£ (§)®i + ujrrg) 

etc., are concerned, where and do not stand by themselves , but 

form part and parcel of Jg)d/, and &-©/« (which are complete words 
meaning and Hence he quotes sutras both from 

Nannnl and Tolkappiyam which sanction the sandhi like ip~iu (jfjm 
+ &i$luj), ^ikrsrr® (g/di + isrrQ), jy&j iurr$ (jfjea + 0JiTjfi) e tc., wherein M forms a 
part of and so objects to the introduction of * P^fl^rFlSo j n the definition. 
But Civananacuvamikal beautifully interprets in the sense if it 

gives demonstrative sense by itself (fi&sR-jigP Qutrfflisfr ®jom rr^^jojiflm). 

The interpretation is no doubt very satisfactory ; but how can 
mean irnpj Qurr^&r ^miir‘$j£lQjrfl®sr p jf ^ j s said that the name cuttu 

itself suggests that meaning, it will surely suggest the same even when 
QJ tfl &)* does not find a place there. Hence the expression ^ssflQJrffeo 
does not seem to be quite necessary in the definition. But all gram- 
marians except Tolkappiyanar and Puttamittiranar are unanimous in 
introducing the expression l Qu>(rL$(tp&So' fa the definition, (i.e.) they think 
that, unless <£!* ® and ^ stand as the initial member of a word, they cannot 
be called cutteluttu, though they may give demonstrative sense. But there 
are certain points in Tolkappiyam which enable us to prove that they need 


* The word 1 Qfi$i 0 ? in the definition might have been borrowed by Pavanantimunivar 
from Peruntevanar’s 'commentary on VjracSjiyam, 
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not always stand as the initial member. 205th sutra 1 of Collatikaram says 
that ^ t3 * r > S®*’ and are the suffixes to denote the singular number 
(of both the masculine and feminine gender) of the third person. Sutras 5 
and 6 2 state that the final ^ and ®T respectively denote the masculine and 
feminine gender. If & and ®r 0 f and and denote gender, 

what is it that denotes the third person if it is not or is only the 

lengthened form of the cuttu ^ since such lengthening is sanctioned by 
Tolkappiyanar’s sutra Q^ihuj^^ff) <£Q {<srqgpp!§siTjnb } s_oS/r 

inumQiuedy 6) and Tolkappiyanar himself uses it in the first sutra of Collati- 
karam £ ii Similarly 224th sutra3 of 

Collatikaram says that and ^ are the suffixes to denote the second person 
plural. The 7th sutra4 of Collatikaram says that the final rr denotes the plural 
number. If if of and ^ denotes plural, is it not clear that ® and ^ 
denote the second person? Besides, in the sutra 1 67 gvyih ut_rr®£3>® 

QiD^^(§QLQ<s8rGg! {pfiSrsuPgsOLtSiPf^tf/tD ’ (<5r(Lp#J$&rnrw, gl^lSoj®), 19) 

it is stated that <°r<s 060 rr(r$u) j s 0 f f-he third person and is of the second 

person. Is it not that ' «g ’ in and * in respectively denote 

that the words are of the third and second person ? Hence cuttu need not 
be the initial member of a word. Besides the word is used in the 
sense of <srth&<siflL~pl$ed in the sentence fSieoihLjsQoj^siQLo QuppSI 
(Cilappatkaram, 11, 153), I also hear from M. R. Ry. Pandit M. Raghava 
Iyengar, Chief Pandit, Tamil Lexicon office that and 

are used in Jaffna even today in the sense of <st^tgsB t~.il), SLtsk&rfk-w and 
<§>J®J6vf}u.u). Hence is it not evident that Jj) is used to denote the first person, 
iD and £-» the second person and <0jj the third person ? 

It is generally said that Sj denotes the remote object and JD the proxi- 
mate, Where is the authority for this ? It seems that no grammarian 
has made mention of it Since it has been shown that j§) is used to denote 
the first and second person, the second person, and c the third person 

1, ^josr s\®r ^Gefreurggy /s/7W(g>, Qintr^ojit LD^iiQp 

Q&rredQeo, 

2, mroo&fr pQp turr®&- GiiffilQ&rr®), Gtroo&ir Q^pQp ld&(§&- QjfSQ&rrio* 

3, mOr iMmGmzsr Qpdrgmh, ue&Qevirtr Lo^fwQggvw ueoeuppf 

LD(%i£i9Gg!f(£$ f Q&ir£o(oQ)rrff%osruj Gojekm^it Ljeoonr, 

4 , ITooS{tG(^U) P JJpJtb WfT<3S)!IS@^€Sllj&ruUL^ QlBffp 

Qprrmrgiiu) ueoirfSQ^frioQeo, 
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and since the person spoken of is further to the speaker than the person 
spoken to and the person spoken to is intermediate between the speaker and 
the person spoken of, the use of and might have been extended by 
analogy to denote the proximate, intermediate and remote objects respec- 
tively. (cf, tusam and SjQJ&r)* 

From these points I hope we can safely infer that cutfeluttu need 
not always stand at the beginning of a word and so the expression 4 Quutl# 
QP && ? is not at all necessary in the definition. Hence the definition * si 

; as given by Tolkappiyanar seems to be the accurate one, 


INFERENCE IN INDIAN LOGIC 


By 

A. S. Krishna Rao, (b.a., Hons.). 

Research Student , University of Madras, 

In a previous article, (pp. 77 to 86 — Vol. I pt, I), an attempt was made 
to show how the conception of invariable concomitance as the essence of 
inference does not seem to have been “introduced ” into Indian Philosophy 
by either Dinnaga or Prasastapada and how even the earliest extant 
literature on the subject — the Vaisesika Sutras of Kanada, clearly pre- 
suppose this doctrine. That at this stage, and even in Vatsyayana, inference 
is not based only on similarity, has been amply proved in the article referred 
to and the same would become clearer as we proceed to trace the doctrine 
historically from the crude beginnings in Kanada to the subtlest possible 
discussions of the theory in the famous works of later dialecticians. It is a 
matter of common experience that ideas tacitly assumed as commonplace 
by some pioneers are explained, illustrated and set forth in more precise 
language by their followers, sometimes prompted by the growing desire for 
precision in matters of technique, but invariably as a reply to critics of 
opposite schools. The treatment accorded to the conception of vydpti was 
no exception to this general method. 

Kanada, the earliest known systematiser of the Vaisesika doctrines, 
believes that all knowledge could be accounted for by a reference to two 
valid sources — preception and inference. Sabda is expressly stated as a form 
of inference. Some of the modern commentators try to interpret the section 
as trying to bring Upamana, Arthapatti, and Sambhava also under inference, 
though the sltra on which this explanation is based 

IX — ii — 5 

by itself could be easily explained otherwise. This may possibly enable us 
to think of this as a period in the history of Indian thought when only these 
three pramafias^ ^pratycchsa^ anutnancZj and Sabda) were recognised and 
subtler sub-divisions were to be introduced only later. But, for our present 
purpose, it is enough if we note that the field of inference was sufficiently 
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wide, comprising, as it did, all sources of knowledge other than perception. 
The definition of inference had to include all these ; and Vaisesika Sutra 
IX — ii — 1 enumerates a number of real relations as the basis of inference. 
This in the opinion of Dr. Keith is a strong argument to prove that there is 
no influence of the idea of invariable concomitance in the process of infer- 
ence in the sutras of the Vaisesika system. A careful study of the Vaisesika 
Sutras, however, seems to suggest something different. How are we to 
explain Vaisesika Sutra 

in — j — 14 

otherwise than by interpreting to mean some relation that has been 

universally perceived and acknowledged ? A hetu is valid only when pre- 
vious experience has shown that it is always co-existent with the object to 
be inferred, present in all places where the object is present and nowhere 
where the object is not. If this is to be the interpretation of the word 
what is to become of the Sutras 

spraifa, ^ i m — ; — 9 

^ i X u i 

Do they not seem to indicate the difficulty that was perhaps first felt to 
understand the real nature of logical reasoning even when the formal 
process was already recognised ? No, if we believe in the interpretation of 
the word given above ; and this would be clearer if we examine the 

two sutras a bit more closely. Kanada is trying to infer the existence of 
Atman. The various organs of sense, presuppose the existence of one 
supreme soul guiding them all. This view is sought to be refuted by a 
school of logicians who recognise only and ^^1% as the basis 

of inference. 

11 in j 7 

apfrai ft apfrawq =w*si: II m-i-s 

How could the various organs lead to a correct inference of St man since 
they are not associated with it by either of the two relations clKloMl or 
which alone determine valid inference ? In attempting to answer 
this question it is not enough to say simply that “ Invariable association is 
the deciding factor”. Kanada naturally explains how objects not standing to 
each other in the relation- of ctTsflcWf and could still lead to a valid 
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inference of each other, provided however, the relation is constant, and 
crowns this section by asserting the validity of all these hefus inas much as 
their has already been tested. 

Our position is strengthened by the Vaisesika Sutra — 

1 XI — ii — 2 

In the sutra IX— ii — 1, we have a number of relations referred to. No one 
could dispute the authority of Prasastapada's interpretation of the sutra, 

All kinds of inference are explained by The Nyaya Randall 

quotes this sutra in full and explains how there is no contradiction between 
Kanada’s definition of inference and Prasastapada’s. 

An instance may further be pointed out to show how Kanada is anxious 
to deny the rank of hetu to things not invariably connected but only tempora- 
rily, He draws a clear distinction between and 

and only the former inseparably associated with their objects would serve as 
distinguishing marks. From this it is but a short step to recognise only 
invariably connected objects as leading to valid inference. 

Though the conception of vyapti as the basis of inference thus seems to 
have been so well known in Kanada’s time, we have to admit that it has not 
been clearly enunciated. The regular process of inference has nowhere been 
illustrated as in later treatises. We do not also meet with any of the 
words etc., except, of course, used in V. S. IX — ii — 2 but in 

a sense different from that recognised in later works. The real explanation 
seems to be not that Kanada was ignorant of these categories but that his 
system being more ontological and ethical, it had no room for a special and 
detailed treatment of topics more justly belonging to epistemology; or 
perhaps the tendency to syncretism in the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems 
revealed as early as Vatsyayana by which deficiencies in the one school were 
to be supplemented by the other, could be traced even to Kanada s days. 

Kanada refers also to three kinds of fallacies. The three sub-divisions 
of inference , <3^1 and also seem to have been known 

to him. He actually uses the first in inferring the determining mark of 
Akasa (V. S. II — i — 27). Some modern commentators fancy that we have 

here a reference to the three kinds sqfcfcfi and bat this 
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seems to be too unhistorical an explanation to be reasonably suggested. 

The Bhasya of Prasastapada represents a great advance over the Sutras 
of Kanada in all respects. We may even say that only here we have a 
scientific treatment of the doctrine of Vaisesika philosophy. All that is 
thrown into a pell-mell confusion in the sntras is neatly analysed and 
grouped under various headings. In a country like India seething with 
intellectual life, no system of philosophy can long* remain purely ontological 
or ethical and it is a peculiar feature of Indian philosophy that every system 
should devote considerable space to the treatment of pram anas or valid 
sources of knowledge, even when a regular system of philosophy— the 
Nyaya system — is specially devoted to it. Even so early as Prasastapada’s 
days in the history of thought, this tendency is visible in him, and he discusses 
the pram anas at some length, though, of course, these are treated under 
the quality — cognition. By this time, Upamdna , Arthdpatti , Sambhava and 
Aitihya also seen to have risen to the rank of pram anas in some schools. 
Prasastapada clearly refers to all these and brings them under Anumdna. 

It is in the Bhasya of Prasastapada that we have the earliest elucida- 
tion of the conception of Vyapti. 







Pr. Bh. p. 200. 


Three conditions are laid down which must be satisfied by every valid 
reason. u The middle term must be connected with the major, present in 
similar cases and absent in dissimilar cases/* We had already occasion to 
see how no trace of Buddhist influence could be suggested here. Though 
some principle of invariable concomitance is referred to here, the definition 
itself as we shall soon see, was far from perfect. Various amendments were 
to be made before it could claim scientific precision. But it has its impor- 
tance as the enunciation of a general principle underlying the various 
relations referred to by Kanada. 


Sridhara, in his Nyaya-Kandali clearly explains the process of inference. 
How do we arrive at the conception of invariable relation whatever that 
may consist in ? How can we connect this with the past and the future? 
A distinction to be introduced later— one between flSfpfR and 
as a valid hetu — is clearly foreshadowed, as well as a kind of transcendental 
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perception — Sridhara clearly lays down that a large 
number of instances are carefully observed where fire and smoke are 
invariably concomitant. What is perceived is a concomitance of the 
generality of smoke with the generality of fire. Generality being eternal 
inference is possible in all cases and what is inferred is only 4 fire in general 
and not any particular fire \ With this important contribution of Sridhara 
the principles involved in an inferential process are all clearly formulated. 
The attention of the reader may, with advantage, be drawn to the following 
passages in the Nyaya-KandalL 

$tm 

p. 209. 1. 21 

wm ^cficTRFicni fww- 

I «T ft fifafas snwit ftStaSRT I 

5S#5*1?T U I 

aicT 3T3SFTTPT*. ?r 


p. 209. 1. 26. 




PlNINI AND YASKA™A REJOINDER, 

By 

K. G. SUBRAHMA&YAM B.A. (HONS.) 

. In the Jijnasa (Enquiry) Vol. I. Part. Ill Pp. I — 6 Mr. Kalipada Chakra* 
varti B,A.» tries to refute our arguments regarding the anteriority of Panim 
to Yaska published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras Yol I, 
Ft. IL 


Our thanks are due to Mr. Kalipada Chakravartl for drawing our atten- 
tion to the fact that another scholar tried m any years ago to prove the ante- 
riority of Panini to Yaska. It is submitted that our ignorance of Nirukta- 
locanam, and not Niruktasamalocana, (where such an attempt is made) by 
Brahmasri Satyavrata Samasrami, whom Mr. Kalipada Chakravartl makes 
Samasastri,’is mostly due to the fact that scholars like our friend have not 
yet chosen to controvert the arguments of Pandita SamasramL 

In refuting oneof our arguments Mr. K. Chakravartl says : — “ In the 
Nirukta there is a sentence of which the sentence gf ^ etc. forms 

II which represents Sakatayana as a Grammarian i.e. a 


maker of grammar. The name of Panin! is not to be found in the Nirukta/' 
We have at first to note that the sentence seems to have a different 
reading as printed in the Venkateswar Steam Press. It runs thus : — 



i * %n- 


w % n 


We would leave it for our readers to imagine the absurdity that 
would result in meaning, in having instead of gTOT^T^lP 

The other mistakes could be sheltered under the printer's devil. 

The above sentence is taken to represent Sakatayana as a * maker of gram- 
mar/ We have at once to confess our inability to discover anything in the 
sentence that would represent SakatEyana as a * maker of grammar/ In 
this connection we are very sorry to note that we have no edition of the 
commentary by ‘Gargacarya/ and we have to request Mr. K. Chakravartl to 
auote chapter and verse in support of his statements. In the commentary 
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of Durgacarya published in the Venkateswar Steam Press Edition of the 
Nirukta there is no reference to Panin i by name at all in this connection. 

In refuting our argument relating to the sltra tR; he 

■says:— «■ It is a custom with the author of the Nirukta to mention the name 
of the author whose view he quotes. But in reference to the sutra 

^rfiiCfT which occurs in the Nirukta also the author makes- no men- 
tion of the source from which it is taken. Had he borrowed the sutra from 
Panini, he would not have been so careless as to fail to mention his name. 
On the other hand it is extremely probable that Panini borrowed the Sutra 
from the Nirukta/’ 

A careful study of the Astadhyayf would show that Panini uses many 
technical terms, some of which he defines and some he does not. With 
regard to the first, it should be that they were not in use before him or that 
they were not known before Panini in the sense in which he was using them ; 
and with regard to the second, it could be definitely inferred that they were 
in use before him in the sense in which he was using them. In so far as 
Panini took the trouble of defining certain terms, would it be too much to 
suppose that he should have been the inventor of those terms at least in the 
sense in which he used them ? And it should be particularly true in the 
present instance because of the fact that this definition of the term 

is quoted, but not adopted by the author of the Nirukta. Further, if we 
take into consideration along with this the fact that the author of the 
Nirukta uses the term in the sense in which Panini defined it in his 

Astadhyayf, and does not give his own definition of the term, it could conclu- 
sively be proved that the author of the Nirukta should have borrowed from 
the Astadhyayf. 

Proceeding next, Mr. K. Chakravartf says that the term is taken 

from the grammar of Sakafayana by the author of the Nirukta. In the absence 
of any corroborative evidence in support of the above statement, we have to 
express our regret for not being gifted with any clairvoyant vision to find in 
the grammar of Sakafayana the source of this term. , 

His refutation of Panini’s priority to the Atharva Veda and the Upanisads 
is based upon his view of the Paniniyan authorship of the Ganapaiha. It has 
to be pointed out that in the world of scholars, who profess to know some- 
thing of Vyakarana, the Paniniyan authorship of the Ganapafha is not a set- 
tled fact so as to form the basis of any theory. And Paninfs authorship of 
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the Ganapath a is expressly negated by Jinendrabuddhi, the author of the 
Kasikavivaranapancika, a commentary on the Kasika Vptti, on page 901, 
Vol T, in the following words — — jj 

Coming next to his refutation of the argument that Brahmanas did not 
form part of the Veda in the time of Panini, we confess our utter inability 
to follow the logic of his arguments,- He says “ If in Panini’s time the 
Brahmanas were not regarded as forming part of the Veda, then the Veda in 
his time must have comprised only of the Mantras. This is tantamount to 
recognising the identity of the Mantras with the Chandas. * * ' * 

Hence the recognition of the identity between and proved to 

be unjustifiable. So is not only different from but means 

something more than that. It includes 

If at all the above arguments could be taken to prove anything, it may 
be that the Chandas of Panini did not form part of the Veda, and it 
requires an advanced kind of logic to conclude that Mantra included 
Brahmana. 

The next argument that is refuted is with regard to the significance of 
the derivation of the word by the Vartikakara, while Panini does 

not provide for such a derivation. Mr. Kalipada Chakra varti says : — 11 There 
is a Vartika attached to the Sutra ^ (lV-i-155) 

by which the derivation qpsqfqnj: may be obtained. If has been clearly 
stated in the Mahabhasya that the particle in the Sutra 

*d( suggests the inclusion of the words and also. So the 

Vartika is useless.” 

In the two editions of the Mahabhasya we have access to, that of the 
Benares Edition, and that of the Bombay Sanskrit Series, we do not find 
the Vartika attached to the Sutra (IV-i-155,) as above stated. 

Further, in the same editions under the Sutra concerned, we do not find the 
Bhasyakara hinting that the Vartika is useless because of the presence of 
the particle But we rather find him saying thus with regard to the 

significance of the particle ^ : — -(Bombay Sanskrit Series Vol. II. Page 263, 
and Benares Edition, IV Adhyaya. Page 92), ':;VV/V ■ 

%r i g? i ft I ft 

l srftsr# !i 
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And Kaiyata comments upon the above statement thus : — | 

w: I! 

From the above passages it should be clear that the Bhasyakara 
does not even hint that the Vartika is useless because of the 
presence of the particle ^ Thus we have to conclude that our 
friend Mr. K. Chakravarti should have had a different passage of the Bhasya 
before him, or he should have misinterpreted the above passage. We are 
sure* of course, that the first should have been the fact* in which case we 
shall once more request our friend to give us the exact references. 

We are rather led to infer from the conclusion that the article has 
been conceived purposely to give vent to the feeling of displeasure at our 
bold plagiarism of the arguments of Brahmasri Satyavraia Samasrami, with 
regard to two fundamental points, i. e. 3 and gtfHfl. Here are 

our remarks on the first “ It is nothing but the echo of the innate appre- 
hension that his work could not stand on a par with the famous Vaiyakarana 
and it needs no saying that the first grammarian who expounded the principles 
of grammar as a system was no other than the sage Panini.” Pandita 
Samasrami wants to prove by his argument on the point (page of the 

Niruktalocana, Bibliotheca Indica Edition of the Nirukta) that Yaska by 
himself saying that the study of Vyakarana would not be considered complete 
without the study of his Nirukta, presuppose a Vyakarana and this Vyaka- 
rana should have been the Astadhyayi of Panini. And we do not at all 
claim any originality for proving that the Astadhyayi had no predecessor of 
of its kind. We simply take it for granted as a matter of course, and noth- 
ing more. 

With regard to the second, he remarks: — 'The argument relating to vjqqi 

which Mr* Subrahmanyam regards as contributing to his view was also 
suggested by Pandita Samasastri with this difference that he did so with 
reference to Samhita-Laksana. 1 Our remarks with regard to the term 
‘upadha’ read thus 

“ The word * upadha ’ is used in the same sense as defined by Panini, by 
the Niruktakara.” (ante. p. 189.) 

And with reference to the Samhita Laksana Pandita Samasrami says 
(Niruktalocana page fa):— fcSfhW gl WWW ^ “TO # 

ipm: \ Here Pa ?<Jita Samasrami only 
means that the Sutra was quoted by the author of the Nirukta from 
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the Paniniyan AsiadhyayL We wili leave it for our readers to , judge how 

far the above remark of the Pandit should have suggested our argument 
on ‘upadha*. 

In conclusion we have of course to confess that we may well be taken to 
have borrowed the whole idea of proving the anteriotity of Panini to Yaska, 

For the sake of amusement we will here quote what Sivadatta Sarma 
says in his preface to the edition of the Nirukta (Sri Venkateswar Stream 
Press) and wili also request our readers to compare it with what our friend 
Mr. K. Chakravarti says with regard to his argument proving the unjusti- 
fiability of identifying Mantra with Chandas. We do not like to offer any 
remark ourselves. Pandit Sivadatta Sarma says : — (Page 4 Nirukta, Sri 


Venkateswar Steam Press. SMFRT) ^ 

i# ^ 4%R;- 






Mr. Kalipada Chakravarti says : — “ If this is so, then the fact that Panini 
sometimes uses the word and sometimes the word in his 


Sutras, becomes inexplicable. 


Further, 



(III- 2-71), 3?% m: (III-2-72), (III-2-73), these three Sutras 


occur in the Astadhyayi of Panini. The first of these three Sutras deal (it 
should be deals), with the case of Mantras ; because occurs as one of 
the padas of which the Sutra is composed. The second Sutra also, sowing 
to its connection with the pada through Anuvftti from the first has 
reference to the case in which Mantra is concerned. Now, if Mantra and 
Chandas mean the same thing then the use of the ‘pada’ in the last 

of these Sutras becomes useless ; for the padaflF3[ could also be connected 
with this Sutra by anuvjtti”. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our sincere feelings of admiration for 
the very high ideals of literary honesty preached by our friend Mr. Kalipada 
Chakravarti, and in anticipation, also express our feelings of gratification, 
if he should prove the inaccuracy of our arguments in a succinct and well- 
written article with the requisite references. We are not particular about 
anybody’s anteriority and we are always prepared to revise our opinion 
provided we are asked to do so on irrefutable evidences. 



A Note 


. . ON 

‘SOME UNEXPLAINED PRAK3JT PASSAGES*. 

In The Trivandrum Plays. 

By 

Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, M.A., 

Sanskrit College, Tripunitura. 

With reference to the article on 8 Some Unexplained Prakjrt Passages * 
by Dr. Kunhan Raja appearing in the last issue of the Journal I may be 
permitted to offer a few remarks. 

The author seems to make no distinction between suggested views 
and statements ojf.f acts and rushes to conclusions which, to say the least 
are apt to be felt by some as nothing short of impertinence. His remarks, 
about my having carried ‘critical faculty too far* in suggesting that the 
name Svapnanataka may have been given to Svapnavasadatta to show it 
is an adaptation, show that he has missed the central point of my suggestion. 
True it is we have Sakuntala-Natakam, Samvaranam-Natakam and 
Cudamani-Natakam, but we have not Abhijnana-Natakara, Tapati-Na$a 
kam, and Ascarya-Na^akam, which alone is a parallel to Svapna-N&takam. 
This is a rare combination and a parallel cannot be cited. Dr. Raja’s 
comment is, therefore, wide of the mark. 

Again he refers to an ‘unfortunate* argument of mine in saying ‘the 
omission of the Nandi in the hurry of adaptation’, closely following upon 
the expression ‘clever playwright*. My unfortunate self cannot really see the 
force of my lucky friend’s comment Surely a clever playwright need not 
necessarily be well versed in all the technicalities and conventions of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy. Even a clever man is liable to forget conventions in his hurry ; 
why for that matter we have the example of the clever author himself. 

Coming to his categorical statement that Kerala could not have pro- 
duced in that distant past an author of Bhasa’s literary merit, I believe I am 
within my rights to ask him what exactly his knowledge of the ancient 
history of Kerala- is. His knowledge, as it is of others, is quite blank. There 
is indeed nothing inherently impossible in our land producing a Bhasa— -a 
land which has produced a Frabhakara, a Sankara and a host of other dis- 
tinguished poets and dramatists; such statements, coming from scholars whos$ 
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position entitles respect for their views are as unfortunate as they are mis- 
leading. 

The learned author devotes one full page to explain his interpretation 
of Krida against the views of Mr. S. K. Sastri, my esteemed Professor. The 
explanation offered by Prof. Sastri is perfectly satisfactory, as his always are. 
It is inconceivable what further explanation Dr. Raja can give. He cannot 
really base any argument on its usage in Malayalam, where it means only 

* play \ If by this term the Doctor understands ‘Sambhoga Spigara, his 
reference to Sv. Act V is particularly unhappy. There Udayana goes to 
meet Padm avail, who has been suffering from headache— a very inopportune 
moment to conceive of Krida in this sense ; and further the poet describes 

* Vipralambhab If the term may be taken as referring to Vipralambha, there 
is indeed some justification possible, but unfortunately we cannot assign these 
senses to the word. In the ordinary sense it may refer to the Sv. Act II ; 
but the * Ball-play' described here is not the pivotal incident of the drama. 
If I may be excused the use of a slesa, I may say that KridE may be connec- 
ted with Sv. in the sense that it is a 'play*. 

Abhinavagupta’s reference clearly shows that there is a drama called 
Svapnavasavadatta which is Krida-pradhana. Tikasarvasvakara refers 
to a Sv. wherein Vasavadatta’s marriage is described. Saradatanaya refers 
to a Sv. describing . the marriage of Padmavati and this work has much 
rese T mblance to the printed text. It is not conceivable how the same drama 
could describe two different Vivahas 1 , how the same drama could have two 
different pivotal incidents, nor again how the same drama could be both Artha 
sf ngUra and Kama singara. These have to be explained, if Dr. Raja maim 
tains there is only one Sv. I hope he will elucidate this point also in his 
promised note and suggest a feasible way of accommodating these differences^ 

The author’s references to M. M. G. Sastri are, to say the least, very 
uncharitable ; simply because he has committed a few mistakes or has pro- 
pounded a theory which cannot stand a crucial test, his whole work in the 
field of Sanskrit literature cannot be condemned. He has rendered signal 
service to the cause of oriental scholarship. It must be conceded that he is 
perfectly entitled to have his own opinion, as we can have ours, on the 
Bhasa question. Especially now that Dr. Sastri is no more, Dr. Raja’s re- 
marks come with ill-becoming grace. 


* i My view of this in the light of the explanation so kindly given by Prof. S, K. Sastri 
I hope to be able to set forth on another occasion. K. R. P, 


A NOTE 

ON 

THE CARVAKA SYSTEM. 

By 

T. R. Chintamani, M. A., 

Librarian, Adyar Manuscripts Library. 

The traditional author of this system of thought is Bjhaspati. A set of 
verses beginning with 

qoff^FTfcfRrt tow Wffl: IS 

is attributed to Brhaspati, the founder of that system by certain writers like 
Madhavarya, the author of the Sarvadarsanasahgraha, To the same writer 
are attributed some sutras also about this system. The following two 
references are worthy of note. 

crt 

cTrTn% I 

i 

toitor s 

The above reference is from Bhaskara’s Bhasya on the Brahma Sutras *, It 
is well known that this Bhaskara is older than 841 A.. D. for, Vacaspati 
who was living in the latter year criticises in more than 30 places in his 
Bhamati, the views of Bhaskara. It is also clear that this Bhaskara is later 
than Sahkaracarya. 

An older writer refers to the same sutras with a slight difference in 
the reading : Kamalasila, the pupil of Santaraksita in his commentary on 
the Tattvasahgraha of his master makes the following remarks ; — 

CRT ft — crtojjTCO — 







196 of the Bhaskra Bhasya, Chowkhamba Edition, 
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cfqr ^ W 1 

II 1 

From these references i. is dear that Brhaspati wrote a ». of rStro, o„ 
materialism, apart from the verse, which are at.nbated to hup Eantara- 

ksita’s date is fairly certain; he belongs to the eighth century of the vhnsfan 
Era. Brhaspati must be older. 

There seem to have been two different commentators on the Brhaspati 
sutras prior to Santaraksita. This point is made clear by this statement of 
Kamalasila (i.e.X 

gq, fw# l i a* 

! 3PT sm-- It 

It is not wrong to conclude from this that prior to the eighth century of 
,he Christian Era the sntras were ,0 oid as to allow time for two com. 
mentators. The verses quoted Madhavirya were extracted from some 
metrical rendering of the old Barhaspatya-sutras, whtch was made perhaps 
by one of the old Barhaspatya commentators referred to. 


i. Tattvasangraha 
o. do 


p, 520. 


G. O. Series, 
do 
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Indian Philosophy By S. Radhakrishnan — King George V. 

Professor of Philosophy, University of Calcutta— Volume II. 

[Demy 8vo, pages 797] — Library of Philosophy — [25 s. net.] 
Printed and Published by George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. London, 

Reviewed by Mahdmahopddhyay a Vidydvdcaspati 
Professor 8 . Kuppuswami Sastri M.A., I.E.S. Madras. 

In form and substance, in expository brilliance and estimative tact, and 
in textual correlations and technical elucidations, the second volume of 
Professor S. Radhakrishnan J s Indian Philosophy, which deals with the six 
Brahmanical systems, surpasses the previous volume to a large extent, 
though intended by the author to be but its appropriate and necessary 
sequel. In this admirably written book, with a remarkable measure of suc- 
cess, he compresses into a lucid and interesting account, a bewildering host 
of details pertaining to the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Purva-mfml- 
msa and Vedanta systems of philosophy and has certainly redeemed them 
from the wearying boredom of many an English rendering by many an un* 
philosophical and unimaginative expositor. This is a work of gripping and 
living interest, presenting the course of Indian philosophical thought in the 
six Brahmanical systems as a perennial stream of progressive sweetness and 
exhibiting the makers of these systems not as so many embalmed corpses 
but as living embodiments of philosophical insight and continually sugges- 
tive forces of well-regulated reason. Professor Radhakrishnan rightly sets 
up before himself V acaspatimisra as the model of true philosophical spirit 
and with the inspiration that could be derived from such a model, proceeds 
to interpret and evaluate the ancient philosophers of India at their best and 
to correlate them with the live issues of contemporary thought. Some of 
the foreign reviewers of this work disapprove of this procedure and suggest 
that Professor Radhakrishnan has attempted to read into the crude phases 
of Indian philosophical systems several developments of modern thought, of 
which the traditional exponents of those systems were completely innocent. 
It may be unhesitatingly stated that such foreign reviewers have, in this 
kind of criticism.,, betrayed their scant appreciation of the philosophical 
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calibre of Professor Radhakrishnan as a typical Indian in whose mentality 
some of the best features of Indian philosophy have found an abiding place 
of nurture and likewise of the ancient philosophers of India. Those who 
have a good knowledge of Sanskrit philosophical texts and western methods 
of thought and criticism cannot fail to be impressed with the earnest effort 
made throughout this volume, to combine fidelity to original sources with 
intelligent interpretation and criticism. 

One of the most attractive features of this admirable book is the inimi- 
tably telling way in which certain technical theories are elucidated, funda- 
mental doctrines are set forth and the rich suggestiveness of such theories 
and doctrines is rendered intelligible. By way of illustration, one may refer 
to the extract from Henry IV at page 92 in connection with the elucidation 
of the Naiyayika theory of anyathasiddhi . It may likewise be of interest to 
note how beautifully Professor S. Radhakrishnan sounds a suggestive note 
of warning to such students of modern philosophy as might have developed 
a mentality which may be easily likened to a butterfly, or a grasshopper or a 
cricketer and as might hastily deprecate what, to imperfect understanding, 
would seem a dogmatic or dgama-ridden tone in the Brahmanical systems 
of philosophy. In appreciating the force of this remark, it would be useful 
to refer to the extract from Goethe given at the footnote of page 21 and 
Professor S. Radhakrish nan’s remarks in several places about the true 
significance of the nature of the Vedic sanction behind the astika systems 
of philosophy. 

The best part of this volume is the VIII Chapter on Sankara’s Advaita 
Vedanta. The brilliant exposition of the chief features of advaitism in 
this chapter is supported by abundant extracts from standard works on 
Advaita and care is taken to see that such extracts do not serve as a drag 
and mar the general interest. The treatment of the philosophy of Mima- 
msa is in several respect's imperfect and it is not intelligently correlated 
with other philosophical systems in the manner in which such correlation is 
called for. The philosophical side of Madhvacarya’s system is very inade- 
quately treated and the meagre statement of Madhvacarya’s theory of error 
and truth is misleading and perfunctory* It is rather unfortunate that 
such an admirable and beautiful work happens to be disfigured in several 
places by bad mistakes arising from a defective control over the 
textual matter in Sanskrit philosophical works. For instance, those who 
have acquired a specialists proficiency in the traditional texts of the Ssastras 
would certainly be disconcerted by the mistranslation of samtisthate in line 3 
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of page 26, by the hopeless confusion of ideas in the note on avacchedaka 
at page 124, by the absurd illustration of definition by genus and difference 
given in note (l) at the foot of page 48, by the reproduction of certain mis- 
takes appearing in the section dealing with alaukihapratyaksa in 
Dr. Keith’s ‘Atomism and Indian logic’ and by such other defects. In a big 
and difficult work like the volume under review, defects such as those des- 
cribed, however serious they may be when considered by themselves, ought 
not to prevent impartial critics from duly appreciating the outstanding merits 
of its main aspects. The distinguished Professor, with a commendable grasp 
of the fundamentals of Indian philosophical systems, has in this volume given 
a brilliant and generally correct account of the six Brahmanical systems, and 
if there are several defects in this account, more especially on its technical 
side, it is the privilege of constructive critics to hope that this edition will 
soon be replaced by a revised edition free from such defects. We have no 
doubt that such a revised edition will prove to be a standing monument of 
Professor S. Radhakrishnan’s remarkable gifts and attainments and will 
deservedly occupy the rank of a philosophical classic, which it already bids 
fair to win as much through its inherent worth as through the international 
reputation of its eminent author. 

A Brief account of Malayalam Phonetics By. L. V. Rama- 
swamx Iyer, M. A., Ernakulam, Calcutta University Press, 1925. 

This is a small leaflet of 30 pages, being a number of one the Calcutta 
University Phonetics series ; and it forms the result of the labours of a real 
enthusiast to investigate a problem which is of great importance to all 
students of the Science of Language. Malayalam was perhaps originally a 
mere dialect of Tamil, But the original dialect came under the influence 
of not only the Sanskrit speaking Aryans, but also of the Arab and Syrian 
merchants. The field of investigation being very large, we have no right to 
expect a thorough treatment of the sounds in this dialect modified by 
diverse influences. We must also recognise that the author has certain 
disadvantages. He is not a real Malay ali ; he is a descendant of the 
Tamil settlers in Malabar, who do not speak correct Malayalam and cannot 
detect the niceties in pronunciation. There are not many in the field 
whom he can consult and whose opinions he can use for comparisons 
and corrections. The leaflet is published under the auspices of the Calcutta 
University, where there is no adequate provision for Malayalam studies. 
From the preface, it appears that the author has not received any help or 
suggestion from a Malay ali. The present reviewer is under an equally 
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great disadvantage in that he speaks Malayalam with a particular accent and 
intonation which the author may not recognise as the standard that he has 
chosen. The author chooses Cochin State as the seat of standard Malayalam 
(p. 1) People of Valluvanad in south Malabar have the same boast and 
Calicut people hold out a similar claim. It is the eternal boast of Tra van- 
core people that they alone know correct Malayalam. Even in Cochin State, 
dialects differ with castes and even with families. The question and answer : 

Q. [Parvati ippol varikayano ?] (is Parvati come just now ;) 

A. [Patt 9 nalapat 9 divasam ayi] (it is ten or forty days); 

When spoken by members of certain familes will be heard as : 

Q. [Vartapperia ?] (literally — Is it fried bananas ? 

A. [Palapayasayi] (literally — It has become milk pudding) 

This is a standing joke in Malabar. 

When there is such diversity of dialect, it will be unjust on the part of 
a reviewer to criticise minor points. Still certain slight inaccuracies and 
lapses must be pointed out. n is the nasal of t series and n of t series in 
Malayalam. Malayalis pronounce the nasal of t series as n, unlike people 
of other parts of India (of pp. 2 and 3, 14 and 15) [valapalam] is wrong [p] 
ought to be doubled (p. 3) There is no l sound either in Sanskrit or Malaya- 
lam (p. 3) manipravdlam is not “an incongruous jumble of Malayalam 
roots and Sanskrit endings”. It is a mixture of Malayalam with Sanskrit 
words bearing Sanskrit endings. Affixing Sanskrit endings to Malayalam 
roots was a parody for the sake of fun (p. 4). No Malayali pronounces 
[povonom,] but only [pavanan.] It is a Sanskrit word which never appears 
in colloquial language and hence undergoes no vowel corruption (p. 6 ). There 
is no name of a giant like [bh 9 k 9 n] or [bh 0 g 9 nj (p. 11 ) [vatil] [palpa] and 
[visarikkuka] are not Malayalam pronunciations ; perhaps Tamil settlers 
pronounce so. (p. 13) [Vannu] and faminiavutf 9 m] are also examples of 
Malayalam spoken by Tamil settlers (usually called P attar malayalam (p. 15) 
[anti] is not a “colloquial of the illiterate class”. It is a pure Malayaiam f 
being an early adaptation from Sanskrit, when sound corrputions were 
greater; words adopted from another language undergo greater corruption of 
sounds at earlier stages than at later stages (p. 16) [val 9 pp 9 l 9 m] is another 
instance of Patiar malayalam (p. 17). The author does not seem to know the 
derivative meaning of [Vennir] (p, 18). [Vera] is not a line , but worms; no one 
pronounces so, but only [vara] (p. 18), No educated malayali says [gurutvam] 
and [viddhitvam]. This is missionary Malayalam — usually called Pddri 
malayalam (p. 18), The author gives [nel] (ghee) as an instance of diphthong 
j (sib#A oc cm i* riQfanr.fi of a word in [y] (p, 7 ). 
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Following the sucikafdhanyaya, I come now to bigger things. The 
rule given in section (ii) under number (5) on p a 8 is not complete. It does 
not explain words like [cekar 9 ] (wing) instead of [cikar 9 ]; [tekayunnu] instead 
of [tikayunnu] ( completes ) ; [vesam] instead of [visain'] (poison). 

Words ending in broken consonants (cillukal in Malayalam) are literary. 
In spoken language a vowel is uniformly added at the end except after (n) 
and [1] under certain conditions (p. 7). The author does not seem to make 
the difference clear and this peculiarity of [n] and [1] is also not noted by him. 

The palatal value of [k] has nothing to do with a neighbouring palatal 
(within a Malayalam word). The author does not make the point clear, [K] 
is palatal in [pavakka] (a fy'uit) though there is no palatal element in the 
word, and after [ij [k] is not palatal in [cikkunuu] (he scatters ), This 
palatalisation affects [n] also, Cf [ifrnu] and [mattanna]. In the former (h) is 
not palatal, in the latter it is (p. 11 and i4 •). This palatalisation rules is rule 
complex and the author does not seem to have analysed the examples suffi- 
ciently to draw the general rules. 

Change of [t] and [d] into [l] and of [t] and [d] into [1] is very common 
in malayalam. The author does not give the rule correctly. His rule does not 
cover cases like talkaiam (Sanskrit tatkdl a) ,[ta\pary am] (Sanskrit tdtparya ). 
He gives no rule in the case of [t] and [d] (pp. 12 and 13). 

Never does “ confusion arise” between the sounds [n] and [n] except for 
foreigners. The rule is very definite. The author makes a confusion of 
the whole point, (pp. 14 and 15). 

[m] interchanges with [v] in other places than intervocal. Cf [vannan] 
and [mannan] ; vanam and imanam. 

The interchange of [r] and [r] (pp, 16 and 17) is another sphynx for a 
foreigner especially for the Tamil settlers in Malabar. They always pro- 
nounce [narannakkari] as [n&ranhakkari] (lemon pickles). The author gives 
rules which are inadequate and occasionally wrong. No Malayali pro- 
nounces [ghranam], but only as [ghranam] ,(p. 16). The problem is a greater 
riddle to a Tamil settler than the problem of shall and will is to a Scotch- 
man. 

The author does not clearly give the rule regarding the doubling of the 
initial consonant in the latter member of a compound. It has a very impor- 
tant bearing on Malayalam phonetics and is one of the chief features that 
distinguish Malayalam from Sanskrit, This is a point that has influenced 
Malayalam grammar to a great extent and it has even affected Sanskrit (cf, 
P* 21). 


51 
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The author says that [n] does not cal! for any special remark. The 
sound does not occur initially. Is it not an important thing in a book on 
phonetics? (p. 14). 

I have pointed above certain aspects of .the question of Malayalam 
phonetics where there is room for further investigation and revision. The 
book is the first attempt and as such, we cannot expect a thorough present 
ation of the case. It must be said that the book forms a real basis for further 
research in the field. It is a bold enterprise of the author and the author has 
succeeded well, considering the position impartially. Universities and other 
organisations engaged in scholarly pursuits must encourage such adven- 
turers and help them to tread the right path in the unexplored wilderness. 

Kj. 


Prasnamarga. XIV AND 327 Edited by P. Nilakantha Sarma 
and Published by R. Subrahmanya Vadhyar, Palghat. 

This is a work on astrology and it deals with prasna and jataka por- 
tions of Astrology. The volume under review forms the first part and con- 
tains adhyayas one to sixteen. The editor, Mr. Punnaseri Nilakantha 
Nambi, Principal, Central Sanskrit College, Pattambi adds explanatory 
footnotes wherever necessary. The work is neatly printed and well got up. 

T. R. Chintamani. 


Naisadha. Cantos 6-12. Edited with the Commentary of 
Mallinatha. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Vadhyar published a few years ago the first six cantos 
of the Naisadha with the commentary of Mallinatha. The second part is 
now issued and it contains cantos 6-12, Though the edition professes to be 
a critical one, we are sorry to note, it is not. The editor wrongly attributes 
to Mallinatha want of proficiency in grammar, which, to say the least, is 
presumptuous. The author of the work is not King Sri Harsa as is sought 
to be made out in the introduction, but only Sri Harsa. The printing is good, 

■ T. R, Chintamani. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

The Indian Antiquary. 

July, 1927. 

“ The Meaning and Etymology of Puja” By Prof. Carl Charpentier . — 
Two more sections appear on this subject. The author tries to strengthen 
his derivation of pujd from the Dravidian pucu (smear) and shows that in 
ancient India the main form of worship was by smearing the form of the 
God with various pastes. 

Vedic Studies . By A, V enkatasubbiyah, M. A Ph, D, 

He takes the word phaliga for consideration and tries to relate the 
word with sphatika and argues that the form phaliga is the result of some 
Prakrtic influence. 

August, 1927. 

“ Date of Bhdskara Ravi Varmati ,f By K . G. Sankar , B.A. B.L. — After 
discussing the dates assigned to Bhaskara Ravi Varman, King of Travan- 
core, the author of this paper comes to the conclusion that he should have 
flourished between 1073 A. D. and 1131 AJD. 

“ The interpretation of the Upanisads ** By U mescandra Bhattdcdrya 
M.A., B.L. — The article is continued from the previous numbers. The author 
arrives at the conclusion that to distinguish the philosophy of the Upanisads 
from that of the Vedantasutras is meaningless. For any philosophy of the 
Upanisads, the nucleus is to be found in the sutras, 

September, 1927. 

Sir George A . Grierson , K. C. L E . — In a supplement edits (in Roman 
characters) the Saurasenl and Magadhi Stabakas of Rama Sarman (Tarkava- 

gisa) with six plates. 

Indian Historical Quarterly. 

September, 1927. 

Jaina References in the Dhammapada t by M. Govinda PaL— The 
author of this paper tries to prove that Buddhism, the arhanta vagga of the 
Dhammapada is a clear indication of that fact. The word arhant is used 
only in the sense of Jaina and not Buddhist. • At least two Tlrthankaras 
(le. Pabha and Vfra) should be regarded to be older than the Dhammapada. 

Development of Buddhist aft in South India 111 By Devaprasad 
Ghosh.— In this part, the author deals with Buddhistic sculptures at 
Amaravatf, and Jaggayapetta. After describing in detail the famous 
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sculptures of these two places the author shows how there is an 
individuality in the sculptures of the South, though at the same time its 
connection with the North is kept up. 

Authorship of the Nighantu By Chamupciti. — The author discusses 
in this paper the authorship of the Nighantu collections which have been 
commented upon by Yaska. He declares with Madhusidana Sarasvati, 
whom he quotes, that Yaska himself is the author of that collection; 
the author severly criticises Satyavrata Samasrami who differs from 
MadhusSdana Sarasvati. 

Ancient Tamils and the Nagas> By C, S* Srinivasachari M. A. — The 
author discusses in this paper the origin of the Nagas ; their connection with 
the south of India : their connection with serpents; their civilization; their 
fusion with the Dravidians and so on. Then the author speaks of ancient 
Naga Kingdoms in Jaftna, north Ceylon and other pieces, and the final 
submerging of those kingdoms. 

Mauryan Art , By Achyuta Kumar Mitra. — The various forms of 
Mauryan Architecture and Sculpture are well discussed in this paper. The 

discussion relates mainly to the sculptures got in Saranath and those found in 
in the Patna Museum at present. The paper is accompanied with six 
illustration. 

Indian Literature Abroad , VIII, By Probhat Kumar Mukherjee, — This 
is a continuation, being the eigth instalment of a series of articles. The 
author gives here another list of Indian works which are preserved in 
translations in foreign countries. The article will continue. 

KmHdrila and Dihndga , By H. R. Rahgaswdmi Aiyahgar . — The author 
states in this paper that most of the anti-Buddhistic arguments of Kumarila 
are directed against, mainly, Din naga. The author of the Nyayaratnakara 
quotes a large number of passages in this connection and most of them' 
agree with the Tibetan version of the Pramanasamuccaya. 

Max Muller's Introduction to ike ^gvedaprdtisdkhya, By Balakrishna 

Ghosh.— The author translates from. German Max MiiiiePs Introduction. 
The translation will continue. 

EpIGRAPHIA Indjca, October, 1924, 

Revised Text and Translation of two of The Kuram Plates , By the 
Late Dr. E . Hultzsch . — Dr. Hultzsch re-edits these plates a second time, for 
the late Dr. Keilhorn had some more information about these plates. The 
iniscription is in Sanskrit verses. The text is accompanied by a translation* 
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Bhcwaidaha Copper-Plate Inscription of the Time of Kumar agupta, 
I. The year 113, By Rddhagovinda Basak.—The author edits a valuable 
Copper plate Sanskrit inscription beloning to about 432-33, A. D. (he.) the 
period of Kumaragupta L The author makes a few observations on the 
orthography and gives a translation. The inscription is important, being 
sufficiently old. 

The Philosphical Quarterly, July, 1927. 

The Philosophy of Bhaskara . By M, L, Sirkar. — Mr. Sirkar deals with 
the leading tenets of the Bhed&bheda school of Bhaskara in this paper in 23 
sections. Bhaskara is a realist in the full sense of the term and consequently 
he is not prepared to accept the doctrine of maya so ably propounded by 
Sankara and consequently he refutes that doctrine. The author deals with 
the theories of knowledge according to Bhaskara ; with his conception of 
the absolute, infinite and finate ; his conception of moksa and so on. 

The Hindustan Review, April, 1927. 

Poems and Plays of Bhdsa II. By Dr, L. Safup, — This article is a con- 
tinuation of the one previously published. The author gives a summary of 
the Dutavakyam, Karnabhara, Madhyama Vyayoga, Partima, Pancaratra 
Pratijna Yaugandharayana, and Svapnavasavadatta. The author upholds 
the practically untenable theory that the famous Bh&sa is the author of all 
the dramas ascribed to him in T. S. S. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 
Society, January, 1927. 

Bhavahhuf / and his Identity , By S. K. Rdmanatha Qastru — The author 
summarises in this paper the arguments that tend to equate Bhavabhuti 
with: — 

(1) TJmbeka,— a pupil of Rumania and a commentator on his Sloka- 
vartika, a copy of which the author of this paper has discovered ; 

(2) Suresvara, the author of the Brahadarnyakabhasya Vartika ; 

(3) Visvariipa, a commentator on the Yajnavalkyasmrti . 

With regard to the identity of Bhavabhuti with Mandana Misra, he is 
not decided; so with regard to his identity with Srikantha, the author of the 
Brahmamimamsa. 

TAPASAvATSARAjA. By M, Ramakrishna Kavi . — The author of this drama 
is known as Matraraja or Anahgaharsa. A dramatist by name Mayuraja, 
the author of the Udattaraghava is known to us. The author of this paper 
tries to identify the two persons and says that through some prakriic infiu- 
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ence mdira is changed into mayu and he adduces certain indirect argument- 
also. Taking the identification of Matraraja with Mayuraja for granted 
the author of this paper makes him a Kalaclri Prince and refers him to 

Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1927. 
Archaeological Research at Patna By V.H. Jackson.- The author states 
that some excavations carried on in Patna for purposes of some sewage 
construction have resulted in the discovery of fresh fields for archaeological 
research. A number of things belonging to ancient Patna like terracota 
etc. have been discovered. A regular watch is being kept up for the sake o 

new and fresh finds* r 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies Vo* IV Ft IL 

Sanskrit Manuscripts on Alahkara, By Dr* S, K , De* Dr^De gives a 
short description of the following manuscripts found in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library* Madras. Ihey aie 
!. Udbhatalankara vivrti 

2. Dasarupaka Vyakhya . 

3. CamatkaracandrikSa 

4. Sahitya Cudamani 

5. Sahitya Dipika 

6. Kavyalaksana sangraha 

7. Srngara Prakasa 

8. Bhavaprakasa 

9. Rasaranava 

10. Rasakalpadruma . , 

Janakiharana XVL-Dr. L. D. Barnett edits in Roman characters the 

16th canto of the Janakiharana from a palm leaf manuscript^ 

Ajamilamoksa Prabandha of Nardyana Bhatta.— Pandit V. Venkata- 
ramasarma edits in Roman characters this practically unknown work of 
Narayana Bhatta 

Ibid Vo. IV PT. III. , 

Ramayana in Indonesia, By J. Kats-Mx. Kats gives the salien points 

in the Indonesian version of the story of the Ramayana and shows how it 

differs from the Indian version. „ - w . 

Some Readings of Janakiharana XVI, By S. K. De. r. 
furnishes certain variant readings of the 16th canto Janakiharana (Published 
in B. S. O. S. Vol. IV Pt II). Dr. De’s readings are from the manuscript or 
the janakiharana, deposited in the G. O. Mss. Library, Madras, of which he 
has a transcript. fvXYJj 


f 1 

4 


■ip y.- iTv,^\ 

fftcT sqfqqRqj ^ncg^TWfqr. || ^o || 


sqf^oi %r% grT% q I 



II c? II 



Mars^q qq; | 

M [qqf] Iwr; ii ^ 


5 TWl^f q^IFT [=q[] I 

crq[irsq£fc£rsfa %i^%rq$Tq: \\ %\ \\ 

sqfcft# q|[qr]qlfqf^ cT^f^rRcri I 
qf§t ^rsfetr ?jfsr: ii ii 


f >, T\ -«f > r f> , „- r „ : fy TT -r- lri - T - rj - L ^. -r- * .. ■ >. - L . k 

Rpstsiq q;q qqq; 1 

qg q sqfqqfi^r qiroHw%: [*&] 11 va ii 

wot ^rq %% 5 rto: [err] i 
a# w iiq^qi^%qq*ftq% II h 

sqfirqRq^q q qlfri?r q*q% | 

qg; g?q ww qq qq ^q% 11 n 

sppt 3 fejfr Oner:] w [em] ?nfa qi%: i 

s^m \\ \\ 


qfcfq qmqr ?m fqsr%q. I 

sqfaqrft [<j fTqqiqiSTTODqrq q q: a#: II ^ || 


5 q^qrfe% qpsnrcr; s*?q [c#qqtf^; j ] 

^qiqf^feq: [err] II ? ® ® II 


f^snfq sq'jifqr^ox qpqcq qtqf^qq I 

gqjjqr [gw qr] sqf%sq qqiqcq^qqr M « * 



^ cT^o^S^FI^KcT: H W II 


mfc[ cT^cqrft^nWlS^ *F*cT: I 
m ffS#rOTIT fRTSR T^RtTcT: II \o\ || 

#=R*n 3 S^r ^iR^cywiuq wi 3 *p#r | 

[*?r] f^TcT tr4 II ? °v II 

sffliarft^ fgcf i 

?r sq-'FP^R^^r ^i^icsrmioqsnta [ctt] n $ ©h h 

frf%|SI '€ffnT #4 W^Sf# 5 RT I 

5 ^q^i 4 cTl^ff % || { o^ || 

srretfr|W]ft ?r *rrc^ I 

3 WIDPFf 8 pJlf oqpq=?f|[^U|i^ || ^ ova || 

*r gtRi tfW#rr%s 5 r: i 

?r {^^cfsfq ft fttRW || ^ o<; || 


^q=R WT |cqrf#T f^R | 

[ 3 Uq(%(fRT qtsft RT] 

R 3c#FTf [c^RtS^] J| { o<? || 


» , , , . r ■ $>. » - .. ^N r’Ni O. fN „ . 

^ ^TcRcTcTT m ^flMcrq; | 

3 N#T ^ cf*Tlc^TO^ II \ \o II 


. ' ■■ ■; ; ..: ’K V " V - ■'■■■• ; «-T : ' ■■ ■■' : vV '- ■■ ■ . '■ 

R W^JFTcTf pRq OTJ SrWFKRFPW: | 



nu 


«FTW [t] # %% cT%R iRWIT | 

[OTTO] || II 

5R§F %ctftcPW W [??] 51% JTtl [^ntr] | 

[ut] ^ ^[fcRj u $ $ ^ n 


SgsNmt qwrtftfqrq^q: i 
w q Iqqq qf^iRi [jqoir] qqftnft n n 

^tsft q ^qfft«?q: | 

qprajrsgqq: w$\ q uqf sq [q |%4] ftrqrftq: n II 


tqwiqica gsq^ i 
frRlqifxPRI^q ftqtTcWq || {{^ \\ 

OTTT $m %WltTSI%qi%ft [q] sgsfo | 
q^f^RT ^ qfr # q [m] wr% n { ^ n 

qOTiqq'fq ni m [ssrsiq] qqojpiH i 

^rri^cRTi^ g^qqcfjfqq: || {{4 \\ 

wfqft qq q qi 0 $?™q #rq; % q w^rrn^ 1 
W*t JTOicr %ft §q i^ftqqqg; II ? ? ^ n 

vrracf ^q[q]^ q ^qqt^ci sjfqqr 1 
y%qitqw ft: ^j-qfqqrfwrq^ n ^o n 

't^qp^qq^ qq i 

3 f¥n% *nqwq qicftfq qft q=qq n H? II 

aprwi^sr ?Fq cT^ftwr^ 1 
%ciftjnq ! fq^cT ^i^di'Hiq^q'h 11 ? ^ n 

^scftqiq# q^ qrai [q^qjq q&q] ^qcir 1 
fpqfe cr[q]qqiq^ q*m?qicfr q ftqq; 11 m ll 

q qqi [qr] fer qqi^qft [qf] fwira^ g^qcf 1 
%{%^[f: qqnt^r: sro q qqfqfq is u» II 

m qrftr q q qpq # fafo 1 
3 pq cFqrq^q^ q^ft qpqqi «R: II ? V*> II 









q m i 


^ 3 m^fcn m$®a qfe n H*\\\ 

qM^RWltfS^ q qp^^^OTRJ’l 
m ^Ff#T q cT*TT W S! ?Rvs II 

q qqffer 5FKT>T 5T 3 3^: 5!cfp^ | 

ftsqr f;«TO%*q [tfSW]€ ft qfft cFfT || || 

WFT^FntT ft qPTF ftcg sq^RT | 

=q q arsRWFTt q *r: n ? ^ || 

3FF7T =q Jf cR^ft [5T q c^Tcf] ^nrr|xRf W R «T | 

qqroqpwft «F5R3t|sr qpft n || 

qTR5fRR*F*Rq cT3[OT [S^RcTT] I 

fqqrqpq sra*ft q si \\\ ii 

SpqiRqtWnft: ^ =qi¥T[#fS^T cFffT | 

amiqRTftjfr ^qftFrr^qiftrcn si \\\ n 

?Fr cwncCR#q ftw^qiq [g%] | 

[®nTR^i jm] ^rroq [sr qiqRrc] ftwira; n ? ^ n 

q fgqr *rr qqr %ft ftqite I 

q % [*qraj cpq ft^qmqr n n 

tot q£r [srercraffi] wti ft ftqift cm Twm \ 

3 ^ cr^q qr Sr [4] ftr fte: [qqj n ^ \\ 

sip? ttism fft ^qfftSqi q m l 

[qr q^3 n m n 

m °t qfotqqq, i 
qifttiq: ^'qpq ^jq# cRq q^m [q:j it ? ^ n 




ft fFi^r 3 #rft i 

r [^]?wii#: q?^q#^?n^i 
3T^R5^wfer cRSRitct *rt: || HVII 




*T f*T fW WIFMp: 

W-Ff%TR^IcToqi^ %cTS: II || 

5 RFW^TTSTR =FF 3 % || 3 jpjft | 

^R^t 3 ?T cfr 4 %^FrRT: || ^ $ || 

^FTfFcRf 3 \cT =Ef rf w$cf ^r f*TO | 

R^fe^RR Scftft S#RRcr || W || 

ctrt toi^t r^s^r^ i 
apFcT^Fiferra; 4ft ftroffR {% wj; II W || 

cWTI^Ff [^IRMW]^ Rltl% *TO 31 RR. II II 


3 wiu^ wft ^4 ^roft to II ^ || 

[fF^cT] CRT I 

rTS^TRl [#S] ft Rf *TNt a%q^TOT: II V* \ II 


snwfrwRxrr 3 4 i ^ R^ncJTOll ?»* II 

rf ft tRT[*K]RRRRf | 

ft; 3 cm% r[r]5Wtrti% [^PkiTO] it W II 

=r «r [sn] far q^RRRft [cR'd] l 

afftsfffR RRfS^RR gFq^t [T] M=hl=<iTcT[^R>T] II '{ VR || 




is 

c!^r% 5T % 5#[:] I 

f[^r]«in?ntN ^rwrftr: ^m\ m ^ m II ? v n 
sri^#r[ 5 iMcr]?rT^n [f^mr *&■] I 

3 P^R [ 3 R#T] 5 TC 5 cT 5 f II || 

aft st *k ^ || W || 

5 ff^r%cn i 
ft S^Rqsrpm ||] 

ft«Tlct ffFW sq^gcf I 
cR ^TOFfR cTf#JT^ 3 ^qcT || ^ II 

^WIURWrM fjfcRcT | 

*r Rnt^RcRr 5#: 11 w 11 

fog [r] wf^t: I 

ctrrt ^ffr[m] 5 R#r [r] htrrr #r[^r]Rr^ 11 11 

«T gsq% | 

5 F#RT ft 3 1 

«T || ^ 11 

f^Y#Tt%4 R SFcflRT 3 JRt | 
rt 5 ^r #rnq% ^ 11 ^ n 

3 #t^Rf: ?T 3 ftfocRT: | 

amt HFsrafor srit: 3! 3 3 Rct 11 ^ 11 

RfcgMmiWI [3R] q^lc^r Hpfcft: I 

mb r f#£r ct[^]%: h ?v*> 11 


*sft[a]fonf^fc %g; m 3 R ftiRt 1 




m\ w&ft: n] \ \\ 


ct^j wt wn^ srr^Bftq i 

#f &qr srrs: [f^mi^R:] JRffat || || 


3TfPP^(tf ^siRrof; 

sjfwntf i 

ar^qtffr #r q^Wwi: 

cKH&rf iNppti ^N>: si \\\ II 



<fNw '^S .. 

raw 
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?Pf m&m I 




O^cT 3RT SlMcl ^R:) 2 




lar^R:— 

*I?Rpwt Icn^t: fe * K^Hdt^ ; || 
fcfwra; i 

(vfaf) 

— V I far for i 

$3f — 3i$ I cg^iciJRirf^r # I 1 2 3 

^ ’aiWf ftsf Bft *m j 

^ — #r3 m ^m. ? (fcfat«I) 3JT: SIcP^ ! 9rqiH<y«f 5# TOI^ t 
i 

^ SSjffi & I 

^r — a»Sl 3f^few?T I fcl: — 

f^TCT ^PIT TROT ^ ^ ^ | 

cf5T cW cf^MR^ fes WH II 


1 . 3Tl4 ! I 

siwkr^ra *np; i 


1. There is nothing in the body of the 
manuscript to warrant this title. This is the 
name by which the work is known to the 
owner of the ms. There was a card tagged 
on to the ms. with this name. 

2. This is one of the so-called “Bhasa- 

f matures u 


3. Cf. Pratijhayaugandharayana, ^ 

# W# sraTORSUW^. The 

names of the author and of the work are 
not given. 



#nn^i 


^ <#}$ 3 %T | 3 T ZJKW I %gm cT qcW^T I 31$- 

^DOIIOT T%ftr ^S% | 


g^T — w? 


XT flptWRFT cRF&TW 3MIR I f cT:- 
[^nRl’ciicicM^tcT: w it 

(iw-wif) 

* s wtt 2 li 

(cTcf: ^) 

ms — 5#5Rc%2 sTcqfw#rccni f?cro^q i fcr:~ 

4 cp# 3R|W #n%3tsfr? <ng 3?r: g^citcrar ter i 

ajiww wr; sj^ra^fer sirr: ii 

^ — cp#r *rotr *r wra; i gr fl- 

cR^fcn^oiHf jftfth. i 

Ha# 

JWF^r sqsprpScTT %^cT{ $^TM || 

$1$ — ^r: WWfl^f^cTFcnj^wfr: JTf%RtJ#PTW^ | 

(atfr qfo*«T farscT*.) 

(m%r) 


1. 3T5B%^m>I I wwlfl! 3T ^rfer 1 «l§3?af STKBTBRr: I f^§ 

Lr; - t , - T - T - r * . 

^?^R5F!l toT?: 1 

^ . 3# 1 q|: f2in#T5!lr]rftiwin^acRT 3WR? 3 ITO# #1 *1^ I s# ! 

sro^ an^n^ra% 3p*if g i *f?s ! fsp? f^f^n-fa \ ®rft g^Fikm i gltfgifa- 

i : i ; i - ■ 


1. Three syllables are missing, To fit into 

the metre there must be I suggest 

pjcirf^ 

2. This is another “Bhasa-feature. ,, 

3. arfaf^asrar or *%fa>=s: is more 

. idiomatic. 


4- of. Pra. 3^t^S°lFiF?f?(^ir^f 

ira^firat * f*m 

5. This incident is not seen in Pra. 

6 ■ *%rf^sr gircragsr wili be ha PP i; '• 
7. faffa* 



3Wcff o? qftfo fiM i (ffcr qr^fF?) sp% 

il^fpqoft qgqfJTF ®f | % | fq3? I (3^??) if 

SI^IOR I Rffoif 3 TR^i%R(JI^Vt %V^^g [=1] | 

■. <£ 

^q^qiOTT l^WTRicTFtf H%t%C ^ I 

m ® — *rafct 1 *F ^ JJfRM: ? 

5Rft — S i°Ti| sjoqt gscp^ | f5iq#ffi<^ f&in#3>3j Rf[ fp#it q^f«T 

^5qoqq^T}q'icfR3f[rf3i't rpcH^q^f^ 

i?3 < Ri3f%^?P : 3>J3|] < |' flf3f ^flWqfFTf 3?ff q#- 

T)f$p?eutr i^fwrlitr gstifi^iiiR gsqgigqfqfesr 

3T§riar^e3Cf[% [%] qfoj WI- 

gmnqfofiOT fffiWRH wM IiM m#3T rft i#ft 
iif iif iitr f% goTt goir qisi3?T%toTF fliR3? i ifig^4 

gSTlf^FT 3p%f if q?JI3TTO^ | 

Ml® — -i%rfi I 

3^ siiTcmi ? 

5Rft V% ^f3R^ iftiif 3J3*f \m ^sqftf #^f3Rg ¥Rifi? 

fti^gq i 

m-~ m, g&m, i i 

5Tt- -%i ?g if|ofr 3nan% I 

(ft'SRRfT) 

^ — (ftsfcq) 3J% ! 3R ifKR: t 

"i. glqj f^piqiT^pfeq *raf srfe^ <®iRi(lq- 

IciTP^fR: ffimfpRPt p swfft swiwh^R^I 

15S1 sigqt iFiwt^Frr wsg ^ ^ 1= w sraiqt- 

<*p 3 ql: qpj wg sre® p-' 3 ^: qqfe?# i to- 

&§Vr rn WW3 sppfe t ,Xii i; -:-h v,--- j; ;-■ ^ ; i - . . . 

q% qfttws? pr ^5^ *FWcFq t 

®ri ^ qlaif&qpiwf^ ! 





tr f^FRT: iwrft 




r^a i 

WM: II 


(crt: srf^# mi wtesr) 

mi — ^ ! m if tmn *n*r: i 


mi 1 

^ — ^TT^l SFflt: f^F# ! 

mi — 1 

^ — % ! 3TO2TFc!Mr 5T f%? I 

(Ml 

— fM^r ^f: I 

3CT3 — JifTOMR ^r w # m$& 1 

MB — ^FTOt *r ^ I 
mi- — q^WIcTT I 
?m — sHgjmiatsfw i 

*ri — q : q*#wri R# sftar snm^t 

fei^rnc^Frfei 1 

3UTc5 — dcitdcT: | 

%IClt ^%^lftMd^diPh{ldH. I 
WFdgq^WT ftfel MT^qiTTOH. I! 

38T3 — «rtr ! I cfcMcr: | 

*RT — JPMr WTcTM^MRte’T- 

^ I 

SRTcS — -dcitcid: 1 

*Rf — TOR; MM^?Fs^cfiqcFl?#ai fR^fdfff^dT ^pf4i #Wr 


g^Fc#T: I afCRfa ^T Slf?: 



TOT SPTcTPT,, | 

% terT: |^r{ 

^cntr arasri^pa^Wwa^f i 

®IF3n?R^t 

zcrm ifl?ri«R5iH mfa ^reforrfafr cnstfa || 

5313 — #R?R 1 

tot — wte I 3 m i 

TO — #CTT cT WRTT 5T^0I I 1 

TOT- — ? 

TO — wt wrentr 1 *n^r *rt siwfr 

#: | wmmt f 

fPTT— 

g^SWR^f gg ’#WT I 

ernrffcrtr gfc ?r ^c^qtFgVr 3 wtfito 5 ^: ii 

— -e^Tgifi JTfTf^I 5 ^ I 

TO — W TOT 3$5»i TO ! 3i|^% 3^# i wnMcr: 5I<T- 

*Fg&etl I feps^r: I 

TOT— 

cfg — ■srofer m to I 

TOT — TOP?I W?3 ! 

^ — TO: 3^ wsft I 
TOT — 5f ^T ^ 3ci% I 
*Ti— ^ ^ I 


,. Cf. Pr. qgftj %$$m qfaM 2 - ^Supported by Vat.arajaprabandha 

gon: If^cl ( also 



#f>WFT li 

5?f|3 — enpW i 

*M — -*ra& ^prwpI sit |Hcr< m% 

TO—f^ *§§ WR ? 

*PT?— 2 R t 

5? w# fait 3 wr^qtcr p ii 

TO — q %4 afaf ^Ffiq *KFPffrr {%tor ^TF I 
?M— R% fa R'^Fjffo ? 

^ — CR *{ZI gw#r^rg^r % JJ&T: ? 

TO — RTSFRI^ TOT JFIRFl^^: ^T: ?F #FSWcT: | 4 
— fa ^r *T wf: i 

To — an'PTR — ' 


HfRT ^[%g f?fc II 

^ — *ifa ? m cw ^*pm#s M^wra; i 
TO — ^ ^r TO^^rr#^%; ^ q^mrcr:| 

5 ffR 5 — ^tFcT: 

TO — ^iwtitr mm \ 

— sr 4 ot? 


'■ cf Pr - 1%: SKIW& S^sifer fl 
qRR:t 5R=JfTf|^ ^TpcFTR 1 ' 1 this (lrama ’ 

he does not consult the queen at all. 
2 . cf. VITR^ 4 - 4 °‘ 

3- =f- Pr - q =g fR qfcfrqT ^ fit qo3- 

?ra: aop# garnet (I and 


?j srofa i ft w«wte- 
fft and 3 c%TO#i WW^lfefflW 
^SRSRFRSlM ¥IRffT #: [— ^R?tR 

* 11 ?%! M: fefW'&'F 

WV{, I ftsWc$R q^igCR: F 

4 - < 3 teg€ 5 T: 1 



k. 




TO— 1 a aw *rat I 

qqpRqoj cTTRq[^gcq% =q gqicJWF: ! • 

<|si^ crafa =q ftqra; h 

j^—cfc^RRW^rg qRI^SCBHgCcfa ? 

*m — i 

3-T13 — Jltlcf m #3FI*€ i#Tc?q% d: | cf|fe^ #iq%Fqr 1 

wm — ^i'^iwrra;t?F www# I 

s?fq ^ — 

3?!%%kVjj *q#qqfft: SROigotr i 

5TRTT >#3FF 55cT#tW II 

CRT — UK ctw q^^WFTFT #Kfe[?Tr ^ fqWWlft: 

qq4q;? 

W — CF *71 JF^rCig^ m: I 

CRT — WFW ^FF^ SF^M ^F# ?T STTORPPRT: ? 

*fR — W qr^T $nt^P*I^jT *RF% tTCfow q#qpi: I 

CRT— ^F?#F? 

iTCcf — %**# i 

CRT — FFtfsiq ?rg wc I 

W — cnrnq tqigqq^fqq wtf l 

CRT— qjqfoq? 

^Tcf — ^iai%fT20% q% ^m*. i 
CRT — 

^fCcT — CF^cftaia^qw, qftwr:, cr^qF £:*p#icn =q i 

CRT— ^-F I ■ ■', V ' ; ' ' W. 

Wsf — w* F^ %°T W aF ?F1 cT# 3^1 i ; ; ; i : ' 



TO — I 
TOT — cfcT^cfcT: | 

TO — -tor: [tot] ^ 5 T 5 j% 5 fifroM(%]sft toi%tt 
[srEfc ^f(%f] i l 
TOT — ^'^rmr maf iw i 

dtHl^fl'WIJRJCT'^r TORT i 

W$ — 3rP#ft<T TOrTT 1 

TO — TOfr ss3t ft^R^rcro. I 

^T% aSIRTOl^ | 2 

^ cRF?t if W# I gR:- 

sfRTT ^iSff^rTOW ffl^T 4S!g*^#tf]r s Rfi%H%5T | 

^r ifa TOprata ft ft^naqroroir qgrPcRT *rr ii 

W® — w$ ^rfon I 

TO— -%**# 3 ft&ts 5 * s#r | 

TOf — wp-rftr? 

TO ^flR5RP% {| I 3 ^-y} 

tot — i 

sg|3 — Rt ! 3#r groft Wi I lCl^? 4 

*Rj — 3fl§ ft# I : '"' ; \"\, *■//$ ' y - 

m — ^ m? 

W — 3 ft® — 

31# TOTS*#! %sTOt W #3%: I 

^wm •tr gft srtrt giii: n 5 


i The passage is not at ail clear. The 
text is very much mutilated. It may be 

3m r# es^R 

2. This may well be broken up as 

5 R 1 ® 



*R— «% clr^R®^ i 

3 - cf. ifigiRSBira^ [ 

4. This i« not a motive for capturing 
Udayana in Pr. 

5. This is in conflict with Brhatkatha- 
slokasangraha and Brhatkathamanjari, 
according to which Udayana was brought 
up in a hermitage. 



